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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  was  promised  in  the  preface  of  my 
work  on  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  which  was  published 
in  the  summer  of  1869.  When  that  preface  was  written, 
I  hoped  to  publish  the  present  work  at  the  end  of  1870 : 
but  it  has  been  delayed  by  my  feeling  it  a  duty  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  after  its  disestablishment:  and  I  have  not  the 
power  which  I  admire  in  some  men  of  getting  rapidly 
through  a  great  quantity  of  work. 

The  only  words  of  explanation  or  defence  which  I 
design  to  prefix  to  this  book  concern  the  way  in  which 
I  have  treated  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  for 
it  is  possible  that  some  whom  I  may  hope  to  influence 
might  otherwise  be  repelled  by  what  they  may  think 
inconsistent  if  not  insincere  language  on  that  subject. 
As  this  work  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  historical  authorities 
of  revelation,  the  preface  is  the  best  place  to  meet  such 
objections. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  inconsistent,  and  have  treated 
the  Scriptures  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
evidence  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  by  admitting  their  evi- 
dence as  valid  in  some  places  and  not  in  others : — admitting 
the  discourses  of  Christ,  for  instance,  as  not  only  genuine 
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but  authoritative,  while  denying  the  authenticity  of  any 
part  of  the  history  previous  to  Abraham,  and  questioning 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  tempter.  My  reply  is  that  I 
have  no  general  theory  to  maintain  on  the  subject  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  concerning  their 
credibility  on  particular  questions  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusions  which  I  hold,  by  applying  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  evidence. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  expression  authority 
of  a  Book,  and  still  more  inspiration  of  a  Book,  though  I 
do  not  call  them  inaccurate,  are  elliptical  expressions. 
Authority,  which  in  this  sense  is  the  right  to  be  believed, 
and  the  Divine  inspiration  which  gives  authority,  are  not 
attributes  of  books,  but  of  men :  and  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  writings  of  a  Prophet  or 
an  Apostle  are  more  inspired  or  of  higher  authority  than 
his  spoken  words. 

Inspiration  and  authority  admit  of  degrees :  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  all  the  many  writers  whose 
works  the  Church  regards  as  Holy  Scripture  are  of  equal 
inspiration  and  of  equal  authority.  The  facts  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  such  a  theory.  What  man,  unless  he 
had  a  theory  to  support,  could  compare  the  inspiration 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  with  that  of  the  Psalms  of 
David? 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  inspired 
throughout,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  the  only 
inspired  documents  in  the  world.  It  is  &  priori  utterly 
improbable  that  any  purely  historical  book,  such  as  the 
Chronicles  or  the  Book  of  Ezra,  should  be  inspired,  because 
the  writing  of  history  is  a  strictly  human  work,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would  inspire  men  to  do 
what  they  could  do  without  special  inspiration.    "  God 
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has  not  wrought  miracles  for  nought." l  And  conversely, 
there  are  documents  outside  the  Scriptures  which  bear 
marks  of  Divine  inspiration.  Any  theory  must  be  wrong 
which  would  deny  inspiration  to  the  Collects  of  the 
Church,  or  which  would  refuse  to  place  the  inspiration 
of  the  Te  Deum,  which  is  a  Christian  hymn  of  the  fourth 
century,  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Venite,  which  is  a 
Hebrew  psalm.  If  there  were  really  a  sharp  and  im- 
passable line  of  distinction  between  inspired  and  un- 
inspired writings,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Scriptures 
would  have  settled  their  own  canon.  But  so  fat  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  idea  of  a  canon  of  Scripture 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  until  after  the 
age  of  inspiration  had  ceased. 

If  inspiration  admits  of  degrees,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  on  subjects  with  which  the  unassisted  intel- 
lect of  man  is  quite  competent  to  deal,  we  must  admit 
the  further  conclusion  that  inspiration  is  no  guarantee 
against  error.  A  Prophet  or  an  Apostle  may  have  the 
fullest  inspiration  concerning  Divine  things,  while  he  may 
share  the  errors  of  other  men  on  history  and  science. 
This,  which  is  mere  common  sense,  is  of  course  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  what  is  called  the  "  plenary  inspiration  " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  miraculously  guaranteed  infallibility — 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures : — a  theory  which  grew  up  in  an 
age  when  inspiration  was  dead  and  criticism  not  yet  born, 
and  has  been  perpetuated  not  because  it  is  felt  to  be  true, 
but  as  a  controversial  defenoe  against  error. 

In  most  cases  we  have  scarcely  any  data  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  character,  the  genuineness,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  book,  except  what  are  contained  in 
the  book  itself.    This  is  approximately  true  of  nearly  all 

1  "  Deus  non  fecit  miracula  frustra." 
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ancient  books,  and  is  absolutely  true  of  such  books  as  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Homeric  poems,  which  are  each  the 
only  literary  monument  of  an  age. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  somewhat  common- 
place axioms,  that  in  general,  and  especially  when  we 
have  to  do  with  ancient  history,  we  can  know  nothing 
concerning  any  book,  except  by  means  of  an  examination 
of  the  book  itself:  and  that  inspiration  cannot  be  defined 
and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but,  if  it  is  to  be 
believed  in,  must  prove  itself.  If  this  is  true,  it  follows, 
or  rather  it  is  a  statement  of  the  same  truth  in  other 
words,  that  the  authenticity  of  any  particular  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  is  a  question  for  historical  criticism,  and  its 
inspiration  a  question  for  the  spiritual  instinct.  On  this 
last  subject  let  me  not  be  misunderstood : — I  do  not  say 
that  every  man  must  decide  for  himself  unassisted  what 
books  he  is  to  regard  as  containing  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
like  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  real  though  undefi- 
nable.1  But  though  there  is  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  superstition  to  think  that  they  are  inspired  through- 
out, or  that  they  are  in  any  way  exempt  from  criticism  ; 
and  though  the  Church  has  authority,  it  is  superstition 
to  think  that  any  age  can  be  deprived  of  its  right  to  re- 
consider that  on  which  a  former  age  has  pronounced  its 
decision. 

When  we  critically  examine  such  a  vast  mass  of  docu- 
ments as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must  expect  to  find,  and 
we  do  find,  that  the  various  documents  are  trustworthy  in 
various  degrees,  and  that  the  same  document  may  be  trust- 
worthy in  different  degrees  on  different  subjects.  Thus 
the  New  Testament  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  the 

1  See  page  174. 
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Old ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  'in  general  more  trustworthy 
on  moral  and  spiritual  questions  than  on  historical  ones, 
and  not  trustworthy  at  all  on  questions  which  border  on 
science.  Supposing  their  inspiration  to  be  real,  this  is 
what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  it  is  either  stupidity 
or  unfair  controversial  hostility  to  treat  their  historical 
errors  and  what  appears  to  us  their  childlike  ignorance  of 
science,  as  if  it  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  disprove 
their  spiritual  inspiration.  We  ought  never  to  forget  this 
simple  and  obvious  critical  canon,  that  if  a  writer  is  honest 
(and  in  primitive  literature  there  is  seldom  any  ground  for 
suspecting  conscious  dishonesty)  he  will  presumably  know 
more  about  the  subject  which  he  professes  to  teach  than 
about  any  other ;  and  errors  on  other  subjects  ought  not 
to  injure  his  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  professes 
to  understand.  In  a  word,  the  scientific  ignorance  of  the 
Biblical  writers  and  their  historical  errors  do  not  cloud 
their  spiritual  inspiration ;  and  their  inspiration  must  be 
perceived  by  its  own  light. 

.  I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  question.  They  are  not  meant  to  be  a  full 
defence  of  my  position,  but  only  a  statement  of  it.  I  am 
also  aware  that  they  are  in  no  degree  original ;  but  there 
may  be  many  readers  to  whom  they  will  not  be  common- 
places; and  I  am  desirous  that  no  one  who  loves  truth 
may  be  repelled  from  the  reading  of  this  work  by  any 
initial  difficulties. 


Old  Forge,  Dun  murky,  Co.  Antrim, 
15th  October,  1872. 
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CORRECTION. 

On  pages  110  and  111  the  discovery  of  conical  polarization  is  attributed 
to  Prof.  M'Cullagh.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  due  to  a  still  more  illustrious 
Irishman,  namely  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  the  inventor  of  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions.    See  Lloyd's  "Wave  Theory  of  Light,"  page  174 

Ct  8CQ. 

ERRATA. 

Page  208,  line  4,  for  influence  read  inference. 

Page  334,  commencement  of  paragraph,  for  one  read  our. 
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THE  reader  who  glances  at  the  title  of  this  book  may 
probably  suppose  that  it  is  one  more  attempt  at  what 
is  called  "harmonizing  Scripture  with  Science ;"  that  is 
to   say,  trying  by  how  little   distortion   of  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  by  how  little  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
of  Science,  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
made  to  coincide  with   the   facts   disclosed  by  scientific 
research.     It  is  best  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  I  have  no 
such  purpose.    I  believe  that  no  such  harmonizing  is  either  it  is  not 
necessary  or  possible ;   and  if  it  were  to  be  effected,  it  j^raoiiize 
would  raise  far  greater  difficulties  than  it  would  solve ;  the  words 
for  it  would  be  one   of  the  greatest  conceivable   diffi- turew&h 
culties   in   the   way   of  understanding,   or   believing,  a**1?  facts  of 
Divine  revelation,  if  it  were  made  to  appear  that  the  nor  is  it' to 
Inspiring  Spirit  had  begun  His  work  by  communicating  be  desired- 
truths  of  merely  physical  science. 

But  not  only  do  I  admit  that  no  such  "harmonizing"  as 
this  is  either  needful  or  possible ;  I  admit  also  that  when 
we  begin  to  investigate  the  mutual  relations  of  Religion 
and  Science,  the  first  fact  which  meets  us  is  this,  that  every 
science  has  prospered  only  when  it  has  been  freed  from  the 
influence  of  theological  teachers.     It  was  the  dream  of  the  Science 
scholastic  philosophy — and  a  magnificent  dream  it  was —  J^^when 
that  all  science,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  should  be  free  from 
deduced  from  theology ;  or,  to  use  less  abstract  language,  control 
that  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe  should  be  deduced 
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from  his  knowledge  of  the  God  who  created  it  and  ap- 
pointed its  laws.  But  never  was  any  dream  more  com- 
pletely contradicted  by  the  waking  reality.  No  science 
has  made  greater  discoveries  than  Chemistry,  and  it  was 
obviously  necessary  from  the  very  first  to  place  Chemistry 
on  some  other  than  a  theological  basis.  Astronomy  and 
Geology  also  did  not  start  on  their  career  of  progress  until 
they  had  escaped  from  theological  control ;  and  we  may 
now  say  the  same  of  the  sciences  of  Life,  of  Mind,  and  of 
Language.  This  is  not  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  believer 
in  revealed  religion  might  have  expected,  and  perhaps 
reasonably  expected.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  history  and 
philosophy  can  make  it,  that  Science  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  Theology. 

It  is  now  impossible  for  any  educated  man  to  deny  this 
Manyinfer  truth ;  and  the  educated  men  of  this  generation  appear 
Sdence  vei7  generally  to  go  on  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  the 
and  Faith  things  of  Science  and  the  things  of  Faith  have  no  points 

have  no 

connection  of  contact,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
whatever.  0ther.      This   conclusion  is  probably  the  more  readily 
Proposed    acquiesced  in,  because  it  affords  a  basis  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  on    VeSiCe  between  what  are  regarded  as  the  rival  claims  of 
this  basis.  Religion  and  of  Science.     Religious  men  and  scientific 
men  have  often  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  on  this  simple 
basis,  that  each  of  the  two  should  leave  the  province  of 
Why  this  the  other  alone.     But  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
slble^to  be  Possible  f°r  8UCh  a  treaty  to  be  permanently  observed ; 
kept.         and  the  attempt  to  observe  it  will  continue  only  so  long 
as  neither  party  is  quite  in  earnest.     For,  however  un- 
answerable may  be  the  proof  that  science  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  a  theological  basis  ;  yet  no  one  who  is  really 
in  earnest  can  rest  in  this  conclusion  as  final.    Every 
Proba-      religious  man  believes  that  God  is  in  all  His  creation ; 

connection  ^e  may  ^eref°re  reasonably  expect  that  those  discoveries 
from  the  which  reveal  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  the 
point  of8  processes  by  which  it  has  assumed  its  present  form, 
view>  ^  will  throw  a  reflected  light,  not  perhaps  on  the  Divine 
Nature,  but  on  the  Divine  Government;  and  if  he  is 
unable  to  see  any  such  connection  between  the  things 
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of  Science  and  those  of  Faith,  his  natural  inference  will  be, 
not  that  there  is  no  such  connection,  but  that  it  is  yet  to 
be  discovered.  And  every  student  of  science  knows  that 
all  scientific  progress  discloses  new  and  unexpected  rela- 
tions between  branches  of  science  that  formerly  appeared 
to  be  altogether  unconnected ;  and  why  should  he  expect  and  from 
Eeligion  to  be  alone  an  exception  ?  Whether  the  student  Scientific 
of  science  is  a  believer  or  an  unbeliever  in  religion — or,  to 
use  language  which  is  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  ambi- 
guity, whether  he  believes  theology  to  be  true  or  false — he 
ought  to  expect  to  find  such  a  connection.  If  he  believes 
it  to  be  true,  he  ought  to  expect  that  the  truths  of  ScieDce 
and  the  truths  of  Faith  will  have  much  light  to  cast 
on  each  other;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  it  to  be 
false,  or  at  least  uncertain,  his  most  logical  conclusion  will 
be,  not  that  science  has  no  bearing  on  theology,  but  that 
science  will  be  found  full  of  proofs  of  the  untruth,  or  of 
the  uncertainty,  of  theology. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  any  such  connection 
is  only  a  presumption,  which,  however  plausible,  has  been 
disproved  by  the  actual  progress  of  knowledge. 

I  admit  that  it  is  only  a  presumption,  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  might  conceivably  disprove.     But  even  if  no  It  is  too 
such  connection  does  exist,  it  is  too  early  in  the  history  ^nounce 
of  science  for  us  to  rest  in  any  such  negative  conclusion  itmipos- 
as  final.     And  it  can  scarcely  be   conceived  as  possible  The  trans- 
that  the  vast  change — we  may  say  transformation — which  ^1™tl0-n 
the  last  two  generations  have  effected  in  all  our  ideas  con-  tific  ideas 
cerning  the  universe  in  which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  ™*UT  n. 
a  part,  can  remain  without  any  effect  in  colouring  ourlig*0113 
thoughts  concerning  the  things  of  Faith.     Such  an  effect 
may  be  very  indirect,  and  yet  not  the  less  real  and  unmis- 
takeable.      Butler's  "  Analogy  of    Eeligion,  natural  and  Butler's 
revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  con-  Analo«y : 
tains  few,  if  any,  distinct  allusions  to  the  physical  philo- 
sophy of  Bacon  or  to  the  metaphysics  of  Locke,  yet  the  influence 
whole  work  is  coloured  by  the  style  of  thought  to  which  °n(1  i^ckt 
Bacon  and  Locke  gave  origin  ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  iw  it- 
written  as  it  stands  in  any  age  previous  to  that  of  Locke. 
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If  such  a  work  is  written  in  this  or  in  any  future  age,  it 
will,  in  the  same  way,  be  coloured  by  the  new  aspect  which 
physical  philosophy  has  assumed  in  the  present  century. 
We  have  The  least  that  the  present  generation  has  to  do,  in  order 
toadaluts  to  d°  Justice  t°  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  Science  to 
reasoning  Religion,  is  to  adapt  Butler's  mode  of  reasoning  to  the 
science,      present  state  of  science.     This,  I  say,  is  the  very  least  we 

have  to  do  ;  I  believe  we  have  to  do  much  mora 
Keligion         I  hope  and  believe,  that  when  the  world  is  older,  and 
ultimately  w^en  the  mutual  relations  of  all  branches  of  knowledge 
recognized  are  as  well  understood  as  are  now,  for  instance,  the  relations 
basis  of  e  of  chemistry  to  the  theory  of  electricity,  the  scientific  pro- 
Science,     gress,  which  began  by  rejecting  religion  as  the  basis  of 
crown.       science,  will  finally  accept  religion  as  not  indeed  the  basis, 
but  the  summit  and  crown.     Of  course  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  justify  this  belief  in  a  single  paragraph.     It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  whole  book  to  endeavour  to  justify  it. 

It    is    necessary    here    to    explain    the   words    used. 

When  I  speak  of  science,  I  mean,  not  physical  science 

only,   but    all  those    sciences,  physical,   mental,   moral, 

political,   and  historical,  which  disclose  the  constitution 

of  that  universe   in  which   we  live  and  of  .which  we 

Sense  in     form  a  part.     And  when  I  speak  of  this  as  forming  a  basis 

Science      ^or  re^gi°n»  *  niean  a  logical  basis,  somewhat  in  the  same 

can  be  a    way  that  Mathematics  is  the  logical  basis  of  the  dyna- 

iSigion.    mical  sciences;  or  that  the  sciences  of  inorganic  matter, 

_    ,        collectively,  form  a  basis  for  the  science  of  Life.     Such 

The  lower 

is  always    a  relation  of  Religion  to  Science,  if  it  can  be  established, 

*f  th^    w^  ^e  *n  accor(^ance  w^  the  analogy  of  the  relation  of 

higher :     the  sciences  among  themselves,  among  which  the  higher  is 

8K*  alw*ys  based  on  the  lower ;  or,  to  use  unmetaphorical 

Life  of      language,  the  higher  presupposes  the  lower.     Thus  Life 

presupposes  Matter,  and  is  based  on  it;   Mind  presupposes 

unconscious  Life,  and  is  based  on  it.     So,  as  I  believe,  are 

the  truths  of  Religion  based  on  those  of  Science ;  or  to  use 

language  which  gives  my  meaning  better,  the  knowledge  of 

the  Supernatural  has  its  logical  basis  in  the  knowledge  of 

the  Natural. 

It  is  a  very  obvious,  and  at  first  sight  a  conclusive, 
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objection  to  this  view,  that  in  point   of  historical  fact  Objection 
Religion  is  older  than  Science.     How  can  the  newer  be  the  !£*n  ?eh" 
basis  of  the  older?     The  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  older  than 
by  the  history  of  science,  which   shows   that  when  one  Answer 
science  is  the  logical  basis  of  another,  their  logical  relation  tnat.the 
does  not  become  manifest  until  both  are  far  advanced.1  two 
The  sciences  of  Matter,   that  is    to    say    Physics    and  j^1^68 
Chemistry,  logically  form  the  basis  of  the  science  of  Life,  manifest 
or   Biology ;   but  historically,   we  know  that  systematic  ftr6  ^ 
Zoology,  which  is  an  important  branch  of  Biology,  was  vanned, 
commenced  by  Aristotle,  before  either  Physics  or  Chemistry 
had  an  existence ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  Biology  was  first  placed  on  its  true  physico-chemical 
basis  by  the  establishment  of  Liebig's  chemical  theories  of 
nutrition  and  respiration,  not  more  than  a  generation  ago. 
The  study  of  most  of  the  sciences  was  begun  independently 
and  in  isolation  from  other  sciences — were  it  not  so,  a 
beginning  could  scarcely  have  been  made  at  all ;  and  the 
perception  of  the  relations  of  each  separate  science  to  the 
rest  is  not  an  original  condition  of  its  commencement, 
but  a  late  result  of  its  progress. 

It  is  needful  here  to  guard  against  a  very  probable  mis- 
conception.    I  have  said  that  I  believe  it  possible  to  place  Science  is 
religion  on  a  scientific  basis.     But  if  this  is  true  it  does  not  ReHgion>° 
follow  that  science  contains  the  germ  of  religion.   These  ex-  DUt  does 
pressions  are  metaphorical,  and  need  to  be  explained  ;  and  its  germ. 
they  may  be  best  explained  by  the  analogy  just  referred 
to,  of  the  relation  of  the  laws  of  Life  to  those  of  Matter. 
Life  presupposes  Matter ;  that  is  to  say,  there  cannot  be  niustra- 
Life  unless  there  is  Matter  to  be  vitalized,  and  the  laws  of  thereto™ 
life  to  a  certain  extent  imply  those  of  Matter,  and  cannot  tion  of 
be  stated  without  presupposing  them.    But  the  converse  is  Life. 
not  true:  there  can  be  Matter  without  Life,  and  the  laws  of 
Matter  do  not  in  any  degree  presuppose  the  laws  of  Life. 
Thus  Matter  constitutes  a  basis  for  Life,  and  the  sciences  of 
Matter  constitute  the  basis  for  the  sciences  of  Life ;  but  the 
germ  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  Matter ;  the  vital  forces 

i  See  the  Chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  on  the  History  of  Science 
(Chapter  44). 
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are  not  resultants  from  the  physical  ones,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  living  things  are  not  deducible  from  the  properties 
of  dead  matter.     As  I  conceive  it,  the  relation  of  Religion 
to  Science  is  of  this  kind :  Science  is  the  basis  of  Religion, 
because  supernatural  truths  imply  natural  ones,  and  cannot 
cnliar        be  stated  without  presupposing  them.    But  Science  does  not 
Kelilrfon*    contain  the  9erm  °f  Religion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar 
are  known  truths  of  Religion  are,  as  I  believe,  incapable  of  being  dis- 
Kevela^     covered  by  man  for  himself,  and  have  been  communicated  to 
tion'         mankind  in  an  altogether  peculiar  manner,  by  Revelation. 
Contrast        For  this  reason  there  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  contrast 
amf 01<mce  between  Science  and  Religion.     The  contrast  consists  in 
Religion,    this,  that  man  finds  the  facts  of  Science  for  himself,  but 
those  of  Religion  are  revealed.     But  this  contrast  ought 
Similar      not  to  imply  antagonism.      There   is  a  similar  contrast 
theab^ °  between  the  abstract  sciences  of  logic  and  mathematics  on 
stract        the  one  side,  and  the  physical  sciences  on  the  other;  the 
physical     contrast  consists    in    this,  that  the  data  of  the  abstract 
sciences,    sciences  are  self-evident,  while  those  of  the  physical  ones 
have  to  be  sought  out  by  a  laborious  process  of  observation 
This  in-     and  experiment.     But  this  is  a  contrast  which  implies  no 
wnlicon-0   antagonism  I  on  the  contrary,  the  physical  sciences  are  in 
ism.  a  great  degree  based  on  the  mathematical.     The  mutual 

relation  of  Science  and  Religion  ought  to  be  just  the  same. 
The  anta-  The  antagonism  between  Science  and  Religion  themselves 
science  °f  *s  Purety  imaginary.  The  antagonism  between  the  men 
and  reli-  who  study  and  teach  Science,  and  the  men  who  study  and 
a^nary1;  teach  Religion,  is,  unfortunately,  sometimes  real,  though  it 
that  of  ig  the  fashion  to  exaggerate  it :  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real, 
teachers  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  the  present  time,  which  will  dis- 
porary°m"  aPPear>  an(*  indeed  is  already  visibly  disappearing. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to 
I  aim  not  mediate  between  parties.  I  do  not  aim  at  "  harmonizing  " 
Wuffor ra-  ^a*th  with  Science,  for  they  need  no  harmonizing ;  nor  at 
conciling,  reconciling  their  respective  votaries,  whom  time  and  the 
showing  increase  of  knowledge  are  rapidly  reconciling.  What  I 
logical  and  aim  at,  is  to  show  their  logical  connection  in  thought,  and 
connec-  their  organic  connection  as  parts  of  the  same  divinely 
tlon*  constituted  order  of  things.     To  do  this  must  be  the  work, 
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not  of  the  Introduction  but  of  the  whole  book.     I  will,  Common 
however,  remark  here,  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  ^^J^ep- 
Science  and  of  Faith,  far  from  being  opposed,  are  identical,  tion  of 
The  fundamental  conception  of  both  is  that  of  a  system and  Faith. 
of  truths  which  man  has  not  made  and  cannot  alter,  but 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  understand.     And  from  this  Similarity 
identity  of  fundamental  conception  it  follows,  that  the  £„  "gJjPJ^" 
religious  and  the  scientific  spirits,  when  they  are  both  in  tificspirita. 
their  purity,  are  very  closely  akin.     Love  of  truth,  intel- 
lectual humility,  and  intellectual  independence,  are  at 
once  religious  virtues,  and  virtues  which  are  involved  in 
scientific  habits  of  mind. 

By  the  love  of  truth  I  mean  something  different  from  Love  of 

truth 

mere  veracity.  I  mean  that  higher  kind  of  truthfulness  ' 
which  consists  "  not  merely  in  making  our  words  conform 
to  our  opinions,  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  our  opinions 
conform  to  truth."1  This  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake  is  self-evidently  a  scientific  virtue.  Science  has  no 
object  except  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and  the  man  who 
does  not  value  truth,  or  who  values  it  for  any  reason 
except  that  it  is  true,  is  no  genuine  votary  of  science. 
Now,  this  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  equally  athesamein 
religious  virtue.  This  may  be  denied :  it  may  b^  said  that  ^jjon 
the  purpose  of  Religion  is  not  knowledge,  but  life ;  and  Science, 
consequently,  that  in  Religion  knowledge  of  truth  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  Science,  but  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  I  reply,  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  a 
caricature,  of  the  true  and  Christian  doctrine  concern- 
ing Faith.  It  is  a  result  of  that  kind  of  logic  which 
endeavours  to  be  precise  and  is  inaccurate — which  endea- 
vours to  be  subtle  and  is  clumsy.  It  is  a  misrepresen- 
tation, I  say,  to  call  the  knowledge  of  what  God  has  to 
teach  a  mere  means  of  life,  or  to  call  assent  to  any  doctrine, 
however  true,  a  condition  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  to 
know  what  God  has  to  teach  is  to  be  in  the  way  of  life, 
and  to  know  God  is  lifa    This  is  the  teaching  of  Christ.8 

1  I  quote  these  words  from  some  discourse  by  the  Rev.  F.  Robertson  of 
Brighton. 

J  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent "  (John  xvii.  3). 
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Intel-  Intellectual  humility  is  also  a  religious  virtue  as  well 

humility.   **  a  scientific  one.     By  intellectual  humility,  I  mean  a 
readiness  to  admit  an  error  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
error ;  a  willingness  to  confess  our  ignorance  when  we  are 
ignorant ;  and  a  disposition  not  to  make  our  own  notions 
the  tests  of  truth,  but  to  remember  that  the  standard  of 
Intel-        truth  is  outside  of  ourselves.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
independ-  virtue  °f  intellectual  independence.     Without  it,  scientific 
euce.         progress  and  religious  progress  would  be  alike  impossible. 
Neither    the   scientific    reformation    of    Copernicus    and 
Galileo,  nor  the  religious   reformation  of  Luther,  would 
have  been  possible  without  men  who  had  the  independ- 
ence of  mind  which  could  think,  doubt,  and  believe  against 
the  pressure  of  the  opinion  of  a  hostile  majority. 

But  though  the  intellectual  humility  which  can  bear  to 
confess  ignorance  or  error,  the  intellectual  independence 
which  can   endure   and  overcome  all  opposition   to  the 
search  -after  truth,  and  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  two — though  these 
are  eminently  religious  virtues,    it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  they  are,  in  the  present  age  at  least,  at  all  specially 
characteristic   of  religious   men.     The   love   of   truth    is 
probably  more  common  in  England  and  Germany  now  than 
it  ever  was  in  any  country  before ;  but  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted altogether  to  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit — that 
spirit  which  seeks  after  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
The  scien-  not  merely  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.     And  it  is  not 
may  re-"  ^°°  muc^  to  hope  that  the  scientific  spirit  may  before  long 
generate     put  new  life  into  theology.     Since  the  subsidence  of  the 
eoogy'    Eeformation,  nearly  all  the  best  intellect  of  Europe  has 
been  drawn  away  from  theology ;  but  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  separation  between  the  highest  intellects,  and 
Various     the  highest  subjects  on  which  intellect  can  be  employed, 
science  in  *8  already  tending  to  disappear. 

modifying 
oar  con- 
ceptions of     Before  going  any  further,  let  us  consider  the  various  ways 

trie  uni*      •         t  •  i        •  *  « 

verse,  m  which  science  has  changed  and  is  changing  our  habitual 
welUs118  thoughts  respecting  the  entire  universe,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,    physical,  in  which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  a  part 
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The  first  lesson  of  natural  science,  and  in  a  purely  intel-  Possibility 
lectual  sense  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  natural  g^ence. 
science  is  possible.    To  us,  this  appears  self-evident — it 
appears  like  asserting  that  thought  is  possible.      But  it 
was  not  so  at  first.     The  possibility  of  natural  science  Discovery 
implies,  and  indeed  means,  the  existence  of  an  order  in  j£  *j|  °   or 
nature  which  we  are  able  to  discover  and  understand.     It  universe, 
needs  an  effort  of  thought  for  us  to  imagine  a  time  when 
this  conception  was  unknown;  but  history  makes  it  certain, 
and  an  effort  of  thought  will  make  it  intelligible,  that  such 
a  conception  was  unknown  to  the  early  generations  of 
mankind.     Instead  of  power  acting  under  invariable  laws, 
they  saw  in  nature — in  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  ocean,  and 
the  earth — the  action  not  of  one  Power  but  of  many,  and 
not  of  law  but  of  caprice.    Very  slowly  was  a  truer  set  of 
conceptions  substituted.     The  first  discovery  which  tended 
in  any  great  degree  to  substitute  the  idea  of  a  reign  of  law 
for  that  of  a  reign  of  caprice,  was  probably  the  discovery 
that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  came  in  regular 
course  and  could  be  predicted;  but  it  was  not  for  ages 
afterwards  that    men  learned  to    understand  that  such 
phenomena  as  lightning,  storms,  and  earthquakes,  which 
most  completely  set  man's  powers  of  prediction  at  defiance, 
are    also   beyond  doubt  the  results  of   forces  that  act 
according  to  regular  law.     This  is  to  us  a  commonplace, 
but  it  will  not  produce  on  our  minds  the  effect  which  is 
properly  due  to  it  unless  we  remember  that  it  was  not 
always  a  commonplace ;  that  for  our  familiar  knowledge  of 
this  truth  we  have  to  thank  the  meditations  and  the  toils 
of  many  a 

"  Spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  human  thought"1 

The  truth  that  in  nature  there  is  an  intelligible  order — 
a  Cosmos — is  thus  the  first  revelation  of  science;  and 
in  knowing  this,  we  have  the  conception  of  science  as 
possible  and  attainable.  In  a  word,  the  first  revelation  of 
science  is  its  own  existence. 

1  Tennyson's  Ulysses, 
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But  more  is  implied  in  this  than  the  mere  existence  of 
regularity  in  nature.     The  truth  that  this  regularity,  this 
reign  of  law,  is  not  self-evident  but  is  capable  of  being 
discovered,  implies  the  possibility  of  scientific  discovery  ; 
and  it  implies  also  that  nature,  when  scientifically  ex- 
plored, proves  to  be  at  least  in  some  degree  unlike  what 
Astrono-    it  appears  to  our  merely  spontaneous  perceptions.     The 
coveries/  most    striking  instance  of   this  truth    is    that  afforded 
by  the  discoveries  of  astronomy — that  the  earth,  which 
appears  to  be  fiat  and  motionless,  is  really  spherical  and 
in  motion ;  that  the  sun  and  many  of  the  stars  are  larger 
Things  are  than  the  earth.     These  truths,  addressing  the  understand- 

tnh°eyW«eem.  ing  and  the  imagination  at  once,  have  taught  us,  more 
effectually  than  would  be  possible  by  any  other  means, 
that  "  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  discoveries  of  astro- 
nomy have  modified,  or  at  least  may  modify,  profoundly 
our  conceptions  of  the  universe,  not  only  physical  but 
Onr  earth  spiritual.      Astronomy    has    taught   us  that  this    earth 
n^y  °     of  ours  is  not,  as   men   at  first  naturally  thought,  the 
worlds,      geometrical  centre  of  the  universe — that  it  is  one  of  many 
planets  revolving  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  is  but 
one  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars  with  which  the 
depths  of  space  are  strewn,  every  one  of  which  may  have 
its  own  attendant  planets.     It  shows  marvellous  stupidity 
that  this  conception  of  the  universe  should  ever  have  been 
thought  irreligious.     It  not  only  magnifies  the  Creator's 
glory,  but  to  my  mind  it  lessens  the  weight  of  the  moral 
perplexities  of  this  earth,  to 

"  Look  up  through  night : — the  world  i8  wide  ;  "  * 

to  remember  that  the  same  laws  of  matter  and  force  are  at 
work  in  our  planet  and  in  every  one  of 

"  Yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ; "  * 

J*or?1     ,  and  to  think  it  possible  that  many  of  the  worlds  above 

bearing  of  r  J 

this  truth,  and  around  us  are  portions  not  only  of  the  same  material 

1  Tennyson's  Two  Voices.  2  The  same. 
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universe,  but  also  of  the  same  moral  and  spiritual  universe 
with  our  own  world ;  and  that  as  the  laws  of  life  are  the 
same  in  organisms  of  every  species,  so  the  same  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  laws  may  be  working  in  many  worlds 
to  different  results  in  each,  and  all  of  them  admirable. 

This  conception  has  not  taken  hold  of  men's  imagina- ithasnot 
tions  as  it  deserves  to  do.      This,  however,  may  be  on^u*he 
account  of  the  general  assent  to  the  dogma  of  the  Fall,  it  merits. 
which  has  made  men  think  of  the  moral  administration  of  ^  autTto 
this  world  as  of  something  altogether  abnormal.     But  the  the  dogma 

.  c        .  ,  ,      ..  ,  of  the  Fall, 

more  recent  progress  of  science  has  made  it  no  longer 
possible  to  believe  in  the  Fall  as  an  historical  event.     We  which  is 
may  see  in  it  the  expression  of  a  truth  belonging  to  a  1now  no 
higher  order  than  that  of  nature  or  history  or  external  credible, 
fact ;  but  as  history  we  now  see  it  to  be  untrue. 

Science  has  become  historical.1    A  very  great  part  of  our  Science 
modern  science  is  occupied  with  tracing  the  actual  history  of  ]|^£fcme 
change  and  development.     This  is  most  conspicuously  true 
of  geology,  but  geology  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  chapters 
of  historical  science,  or  scientific  history,  which  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  deciphering.     The  first  of  these  chapters  The  nebu- 
is  the  nebular,  or  condensation,  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  lartneory- 
universe,  which  shows  how  all  the  suns  with  their  planets 
have  probably  come  into  existence  by  the  slow  condensa- 
tion of  a  nebula     Geology,  which  tells  of  the  process  by  Geology, 
which  the  earth's  surface  has  received  its  present  character, 
is  the  second  of  the  series.     The  third  is  the  history  of  the  The  evo- 
evolution  of  living  forms — tracing  the  process  by  which  {j^^  of 
the  most  highly  organized  vegetable  and  animal  species  forms, 
have  been  derived  by  descent  with  modification  from  the 
first  vitalized  but  unorganized  germ  which  was  endowed 
with  the  marvellous  powers   of  life.      And,  lastly,  the  and  of 
history  of  the  evolution  of  human  society,  with  its  Ian-  ^"ty 
guages,  its  arts,  and  its  political  systems. 

These  histories — which  may  briefly  be  called  the  Cos-  Continuity 
mogonic,  the  Geological,  the  Biological,  and  the  Human —  °^11  hls" 
are  each  continuous  in  itself,  and  all  continuous  with  one 

1  See  the  Introduction  to  "  Habit  and  Intelligence." 
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another.  Science  shows  no  change  in  the  laws  of  nature 
since  the  first  beginning  of  things.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  origin  of  life  was  due  to  no  physical  or 
chemical  action,  but  to  a  direct  exertion  of  the  same  Creative 
Power  which  at  the  beginning  gave  origin  to  the  world  of 
matter  and  force :  and  in  the  same  way  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  is  not  a  mere  development  of  the  mental  nature  of 
the  animals  from  which  his  bodily  frame  is  descended,  but 
has  been  directly  imparted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But 
these,  through  fresh  actions  of  direct  Creative  Power, 
introducing  new  forces  into  the  universe,  have  introduced 
those  new  forces  without  altering  the  laws  under  which 
the  previously  existing  forces  acted,  and  without  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  formative  history  of  the  universe,  any 
more  than  the  continuity  of  the  formative  history  of  a 
coral  reef  is  broken  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  seed  which 
is  washed  on  it  by  the  waves  and  gives  origin  to  the 
vegetation  that  covers  it  in  after  years. 
All  evi-         Now  in  this  history  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  the  out- 

aiminsta  ^nes  °^  wh*ch  we  ^ave  deciphered,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
™U-  a  Paradisal  state  or  of  a  Fall  from  original  perfection  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  against  any  such  theory ;  and  that 
death  is  not  a  consequence  of  sin,  but  a  universal  and 
necessary  concomitant  and  condition  of  life.  And  the 
further  back  we  search  in  human  history — not  written 
history,  which  could  not  possibly  begin  until  man's  intel- 
lectual development  had  made  considerable  progress,  but 
in  prehistoric  annals  and  in  the  indications  of  primitive 
thought  yielded  by  language — the  further  back,  I  say,  we 
search  in  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  less  we  shall  see  that  can  be  mistaken  for  the  ruins  of 
an  angelic  nature,  and  the  more  nearly  will  man  appear  to 
approach  in  character  to  the  animals.1 

In  another  and  a  totally  different  way  the  progress  of 
science  is  profoundly  modifying  our  conceptions  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  its  relation  to  the  world  of  matter. 

1  See  especially  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  and  "  Origin 
of  Civilization  and  Primitive  Condition  of  Man." 
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We  do  not  know  what  matter  is,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  mind  is ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  science  can  ever 
teach  us.     But  we  have  learned  to  look  on  both  matter  Science 
and  mind  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  we  used  ^need 
to  do ;   the  old  opposition  between    matter  and  mind,  our  ideas 
thongh  it  has  not  disappeared  and  never  can  disappear,  relation 
has  changed  its  form,  and  is  now  seen  to  be  less  profound  between 
than  it  formerly  appeared  to  be.     This  change  is  due  to  mind- 
two  causes :  it  is  due  on  the  one  side  to  our  increased  Two 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  bf  the  strictly  physical  sciences,  ^|^e8  of 
that  is  to  say  of  force  and  matter;  and  on  the  other,  to 
our  increased  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  bodily  organism. 

As  regards  the  former  of  these  two  causes — namely,  our 
changed  conceptions  of  matter.     In  what  may  be  called 
the  metaphysical  physics  of  the  last  century,  as  in  our 
spontaneous  thoughts  about  matter,  the  chief  emphasis 
was   laid    on  its   passive  properties   of  impenetrability, 
extension,  and  inertia.     But  we  now  know  that  Force,  or  Promi- 
to  speak  more  accurately,  Energy  l — ivepyela — has  as  real  "?°ec^  £ow 
and  as  indestructible  an  existence  as  matter.    The  world  dynamic 
of  matter — the  merely  physical  world,  not  to  speak  of  life  turns  m 
and  mind — is  a  world  of  matter  and  energy:    and  any  physical 

science. 

conception  of  it  is  imperfect  and  untrue  which  does  not 
give  the  same  prominence  to  the  existence  and  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

Now,  matter  is  altogether  outside  of  our  consciousness ; 
but  energy,  or  force,  is  not  so.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
own  will  as  a  force ;  and  we  have  no  consciousness,  and 
strictly  speaking  no  conception,  of  force  except  that  which 
is  derived  from  our  own  will.  And  as  will  is  mental,  a 
relation  is  thus  established,  at  least  in  thought,  between 
the  internal  world  of  mind  and  the  external  world  of 
matter  and  force  or  energy. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  conception  has  been  first  intro-  These  are 
duced  or  made  possible  by  the  scientific  discoveries  ofj^tw°" 
recent  times.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  always  capable  new  but 

1  For  the  distinction  between  Force  and  Energy,  see  Note  at  end  of 
Introduction. 
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aw  more    of  proof  by  metaphysical  analysis,  that  matter  is  only 
now  than    exP^ca^^e  ^  a  function  of  Force,  and  Force  only  expli- 
formerly.    cable  as  a  function  of  conscious  Mind  and  Will.     But  the 
prominence  given  by  modern  science  to  dynamical  views 
of  the  physical  world  has  made  such  conceptions  as  these 
much  more  obvious  and  much  more  impressive  than  they 
were  formerly. 
Progress         While  the  progress  of   the  purely   physical  sciences 
science      ^as  thus  increased  the  prominence,  in  our  ideas  of  the 
material  world*  of  the  conception  of  force,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  mental  or  spiritual   conception,  the  progress  of 
mental  science  has  tended  in  another  and  a  much  more 
direct  way  to  break   down  the   distinction  between  the 
Psycho-     worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind.     This  has  been  done  chiefly 
ncfground  by  making  it  more  obvious  than  ever,  that  there  is  no 
for  the  be-  scientific  basis  for  the   old   belief  in  a   distinct   mental 

lief  in  a  •_ 

distinct     substance.    The  only  answer  that  science  has  to  give  to 
mental      anv  question  concerning  the  nature  of  mind,  is  that  the 

substance ',       J  . 

but  shows  mental  functions — consciousness,  thought,  and  will — are 
^,lL!S  a  concomitants  of  the  internal  action  of  the  brain.      Mind 

conconu- 

tant  of      can  only  be  defined  as  conscious  life ;   mind  is  the  name 

nervous  ,      .-t  •  •  •  n   ,1  ,        1 

action.  we  SlYe  ^°  ^"e  conscious  action  of  the  nervous  system.1 
And  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  state  with  any  precision 
where  the  unconscious  functions  end  and  the  conscious 
ones  begin.  Conscious  and  unconscious  life,  mental 
and  bodily  action,  are  inextricably  mixed  up  together; 
the  conscious  or  mental  life  is  but  an  outgrowth,  or 
higher  development,  of  the  unconscious  or  bodily  life ; 
and  the  highest  psychological  science  does  not  enable 
us  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  mind  apart  from 
the  bodily  organism.  No  doubt  we  may  think  of  the 
mind  apart  from  the  body,  but  this  is  a  mere  abstraction 
of  the  intellect,  like  speaking  of  force  apart  from  matter. 
But  it  would  not  be  true  to  infer  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  science  is  towards  materialism;  for,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  if  science  tends  to  identify  mind  with  the 
functions  of  the  body,  it  tends  on  the  other  hand  to  give  a 

1  This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  there  is  thought  which  is  not  conscious. 
See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapters  28  and  29. 
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spiritual  character  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  material  universe, 
by  reason  of  the  prominence  with  which  it  puts  forward 
the  conception  of  force ;  and  force  can  only  be  thought  of 
as  spiritual. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Summary, 
various  ways  in  which  science  has  modified,  and  is  modify- 
ing, our  conceptions  of  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
universe. 

We  have  learned — first  and  most  important  lesson  of  all 
— that  there  is  a  Cosmos ;  that  is  to  say,  an  intelligible 
order  of  nature ;  and  that  consequently  a  science  of  natural 
things  is  possible  and  attainable. 

Astronomy  has  taught  us  that  "things  are  not  what 
they  seem  " — that  the  entire  relation  of  the  earth  to  the 
heavens  is  such  as  to  contradict  our  spontaneous  belief. 

The  same  science  has  shown  us  that  this  earth  of  ours, 
in  a  physical  sense,  is  one  among  many  worlds ;  and  if  this 
is  true  in  a  physical  sense,  it  is  probably  true  in  a  spiritual 
sense  also. 

Astronomy,  geology,  and  the  science  of  life,  all  unite  to 
show  that  the  history  of  the  universe,  from  its  first  creation 
till  now,  has  been  a  continuous  history. 

Geology  and  the  science  of  life  also  show  that  all 
evidence,  both  direct  and  analogical,  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  fall  from  an  original  Paradisal  state ;  and  they  prove 
the  notion  of  physical  death  being  the  consequence  of  sin 
to  be  but  a  dream. 

Lastly,  psychology  has  shown  that  mind  is  but  a  con- 
comitant of  nervous  action,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  line  of  separation  between  the  mental  and  the 
bodily  functions;  while  dynamical  physics  have  shown 
that  force,  or  energy,  is  as  real  and  as  indestructible  as 
matter,  and  that  matter  is  capable  of  being  understood  only 
as  a  function  of  force ;  thus  suggesting  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  of  matter. 

The  subject  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  of  mind  is  to  be  considered  at  greater  length  in 
the  next  two  chapters. 
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NOTE. 

Explana-  Eneroy,  as  a  scientific  term,  is  a  word  which  is  not  easy  to 
word°  define  in  familiar  language.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  force. 
Energy  Force  is  that  which  produces  motion,  and  equal  forces  are  those 
Jj^iaJ^  "  which  are  capable  of  neutralizing  each  other  when  acting  in  oppo- 
from  site  directions ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  weights  which  balance  each 

orc6'  other  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  lever.  But  force  can  act  only  when 
it  has  space  to  act  through :  the  ocean,  for  instance,  presses  on 
its  bed  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  depth,  but  that  force 
has  no  space  through  which  to  act  Energy  is  due  to  the 
action  of  force  through  space,  and  the  quantity  of  energy  is  due 
to  the  intensity  of  the  force  which  produces  the  energy,  multiplied 
into  the  space  through  which  that  force  acts.  Consequently  no 
energy  is  due  to  such  a  force  as  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  on  its 
bed ;  but  to  the  position  of  the  water  in  a  mill-pond  a  quantity 
of  energy  is  due,  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  water  mul- 
tiplied into  the  height  through  which  it  can  falL  The  energy 
due  to  the  position  of  the  water  in  the  mill-pond  is  potential 
energy  :  the  energy  due  to  the  motion  of  the  falling  water  or  of 
the  machinery  which  it  sets  in  motion,  is  actual  energy.  The 
quantity  of  actual  energy,  or  energy  of  motion,  of  a  moving 
body,  is  proportionate  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  into 
the  height  from  which  it  would  have  to  fall  in  order  to  acquire 
its  velocity. 

As  now  defined,  no  law  of  conservation  applies  to  force ;  but  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  strictly  true.  Energy  is 
incapable  of  being  either  produced  or  destroyed,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  form.  Heat,  electricity,  and  light,  are 
forms  of  energy.  It  often  appears  to  be  destroyed,  as  when 
a  moving  body  comes  to  rest,  but  it  is  in  reality  only  trans- 
formed, generally  into  heat 
t  For  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  first  six 

chapters  of  Habit  and  Intelligence,  especially  the  first  chapter. 
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CHAITEK  I. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND   POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 


rilHE  hope  expressed  in  the  Introduction,  that  some  ofTh«Po«i- 
-*-     the  best  intellect  of  Europe  is  now  turning  once  sophy ."  °" 
more  in  the  direction  of  theology,  will  appear  baseless  to 
those  disciples  of  the  so-called  Positive  Philosophy  who 
believe  that  it  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others. 

Of  course  I  do  not  deny,  what  is  indeed  an  obvious  fact, 
the  great  prevalence  of  what  is  called  by  the  inappropriate 
name  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  It  may  perhaps  be 
truly  called  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  present  age ; 
but  that  which  is  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  present 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the 
future.  I  believe  that  it  does  not  embody  the  deepest 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  present  age,  and  that  the 
reaction  against  it  has  already  begun. 

I  must  justify  what  I  have  said  above,  as  to  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  the  term  positive  when  applied  to  the 
philosophy  of  Comte.  Without  meaning  to  prejudge  any  Better 
question  as  to  its  merits,  I  say  that  it  would  be  far  more  ^n^vc 
accurate  to  call  it  negative.  By  this  remark  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  a  philosophy  of  mere  denial,  or  that  it  contains 
nothing  of  any  real  value ;  far  from  it — such  a  condem- 
nation would  be  totally  untrue.  To  Comtek  philosophy 
may  be  applied  the  saying  that  philosophical  systems  are 
generally  right  in  what  they  affirm,  but  wrong  in  what  they 
deny.1     But  in  Comte's  system,  unfortunately,  the  negative 

i  This  saying  is,  I  believe,  usually  attributed  either  to  Cousin  or  to  Cole- 
ridge, but  it  has  been  taken  with  but  little  change  from  Pascal.     "  Tous 
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or  denying  part,  which  as  I  believe  is  false  and  worthless, 
comes  at  the  beginning  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  part. 
Comtek  His  fundamental  dogma  (in  using  the  word  dogma  I 

tefdogmai  think  I  do  him  no  injustice)  is  this :   that  we  can  know 
that  all      nothing  but  phenomena,  and  the  laws  of  the  resemblances, 
isonly  phe-  co-existences,  and  successions  of  phenomena ;  and  that  con- 
nomenal.    sequently  all  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  their 
origin,  and  their  purpose,  must  be  for  ever  inaccessible  to 
Inference    us.     It  follows  by  necessary  logical  consequence  from  this 
lo^y  and°"  fundamental  assumption,  or  rather  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
meta;        same  from  philosophical  into  common  language,  that  no 
impossible-  such  thing  is  possible  as  either  metaphysical  or  theological 
knowledge — that  we  may  know  the  bare  facts  of  nature 
and  of  mind,  and  may  systematize  our  knowledge  of  these 
facts  into  sciences,  but  can  never  penetrate  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  invisible  underlying  reality,  and  can  never 
ascend   to   the  knowledge   of  any  Being  that  is   above 
nature.     Comte  was  far  too  consistent  a  reasoner  to  miss 
this  inference,   or  to  endeavour  to   evade  it.     Nothing 
is  more  prominent  in  his  writings  than  the  emphatic  and 
reiterated  denial   of    the   possibility   of   any   knowledge 
that  transcends   mere  phenomena,   and  the  assertion  of 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  all    systems  of  metaphysics 
and  of  theology. 
Revelation      I  ought  to  remark  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  present 
consistent  su^jec^  though  it  may  not  be  quite  relevant  here,  that 
with  although   Comte's  philosophical  system  totally  excludes 

dogma.      dl  natural  theology,  it  is  not  so  evident  that  it  excludes 
theology  on  a  basis  of  revelation. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  philosophy  of 
Comte ;  it  is  only  a  more  systematic  and  more  un- 
flinchingly logical  statement  of  the  results  previously 
arrived  at  by  Hume.  What  is  really  original  with 
Comte,  is  the  application  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  to  the  explanation 
of  religious  and  philosophical  history. 

leurs  principes  sont  vrais  :  des  Pyrrh omens,  des  Stoiques,  des  athies,  etc 
Mais  leurs  conclusions  sont  fausses,  parce  que  les  principes  opposes  sont 
rrais  aussi."  —  PensSes  de  Pascal,  Fangere's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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All  religion  and  all  philosophy,  according  to  him,  have  Statement 
their  origin  in  the  desire  to  explain  the  universe ;  and  for  Virion1*" 
the  purpose  of  such  explanation,  three  kinds  of  conceptions  antl  rhilo- 
are  possible  to  the  mind,  and  have  been  habitually  formed,  ^tempts* 
though  only  one  of  the  three  is  of  any  real  worth.     The  *?  exl,lain 
first  of  these  is  what  Cointe  calls  the  theological,  but  it  verse, 
would  be  not  only  more  reverential  but  more  accurate  to  £^e  f 
call  it  mythological.     To  this  class  of  hypothetical  concep-  attempted 
tions  belong,  to  quote  the  instances  which  most  readily  1*qU8  T 
occur,  such  notions  as  that  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  are  theological 
the  darts   of  Jove,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  Etna  are  logical, 
produced  by  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  Titan.     But 
such  notions  as  these  are  possible  only   to  a  childlike 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.     Slowly,  but  gradually 
and  surely,  the  discovery  is  made,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  conform  to  law;  and  once  this  lesson  is  learned, 
the  mythological  explanation  is  perceived  to  be  untrue, 
or  at   least  insufficient,  and  a  scientific  explanation  is 
sought  for. 

But  the  scientific  explanation  is  at  first  sought  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  explana-  mctaphy- 
tion,  according  to  Comte,  has  always  been  metaphysical : 8ical% 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  explains  the  word  metaphysics,  the 
first  attempt  was  to  ascertain  the  essence  of  the  thing 
under  investigation ;  from  which  essence,  were  it  known, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  properties  of  the  thing  might 
be  deduced.  When  stated  thus  barely,  it  appears  to  us 
moderns  scarcely  credible  that  such  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  science,  or  such  a  conception  of  what  constitutes 
explanation,  should  ever  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
any  sane  man.  It  is,  however,  not  the  less  true  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  full  of  this  error.  "No  one, 
unless  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  thought,  will 
deny  that  the  mistaking  of  abstractions  for  realities  per- 
vaded speculation  all  through  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  mistake  was  generalized  and  systematized  in 
the  famous  Ideas  of  Plato," *  which  were  in  fact  nothing 

1  These  words  are  quoted  from  an  article  on  Comte's  Philosophy  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  April  1865,  signed  J.   S.   M.   (evidently   John 
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but  general  names  (that  is  to  say,  the  names  of  classes  or 
of  attributes)  mistaken  for  transcendental  realities  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  for  imaginary  essences  of  things,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  some  kind  of  existence  apart  from 
the  things  themselves.1  It  was  to  ethical  subjects  that 
Plato  chiefly  applied  this  conception,  but  the  same  mistake 
of  abstractions  for  realities  affected  purely  physical  science 
also.  A  curious  relic  of  this  is  still  preserved  in  the 
language  of  the  chemistry  of  commerce  (though  not  in 
that  of  scientific  chemistry),  where  the  word  essence, 
which  originally  denoted  a  purely  abstract  and  metaphy- 
sical conception,  has  come  to  mean  something  capable 
of  being  put  in  a  bottle  for  sale.2  And  there  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  same  error  in  the  celebrated  argument 
that  the  mind  must  be  always  thinking,  even  during  sleep, 
because  it  is  its  essence  to  think.  Put  differentia,  or  distin- 
guishing property,  instead  of  essence,  and  the  argument  will 
be  seen  to  be  worthless. 

As  scientific  facts  became  more  familiar  and  scientific 
conceptions  grew  clearer,  it  was  at  last  gradually  dis- 
covered that  the  explanation  of  phenomena  by  referring 
them  to  the  essences  of  things  was  really  no  explanation  at 
alL  It  became  obvious,  for  iustance,  that  to  say  "  opium 
produces  sleep  because  it  has  a  certain  soporific  virtue," 
is  nothing  more  than  to  say  opium  produces  sleep  because 
it  produces  sleep.  When  thus  mythological  explanations 
prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and  metaphy- 
sical ones  prove  to  be  not  untrue  but  unmeaning,  all 
that  is  of  any  real  worth  remains  ;  the  early  errors  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  true  scientific  conceptions  have  been 
got  rid  of,  and  men  are  for  the  first  time  set  face  to 
and  indue-  face  with  the  problems  of  Inductive  Science ;  that  is 
txvtt         to  say,  the  study  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  of  what- 

Stuart  Mill),  which  ii  a  marvel  of  condensation  and  lucidity,  and  contains 
all  on  the  subject  that  any  one  need  care  to  know  who  is  not  a  regular 
student  of  philosophy. 

1  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned  that,  although  Locke  used  the  word 
Idea,  he  only  meant  by  it  a  mental  conception. 

9  I  take  this  illustration  from  the  article  in  the  Westmifisier  Review 
already  quoted. 
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ever   may  be  legitimately  generalized   or  inferred  from 
those  facts. 

Thus  man's  conception  of  the  universe  in  general,  and  These  have 
every  branch  of  science  in  particular  (logic  and  mathe-  ce^lvely 
matics  excepted),  has  passed  through  three  distinct  stages  developed. 
of  development :  first,  the  Mythological ;  second,  the  Meta- 
physical ;  third,  the  Positive  as  it  is  called  by  Comte,  or 
the  Inductive  as  I  prefer  to  call  it. 

If  this  historical  generalization  is  true,  it  is  evidently  Difficulty 
of  very  great  interest   and  value.     It  is,  however,  diffi-  8UCPh™n"* 
cult  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  any  theory  of  the  kind,  historical 
in   consequence   of  a  sort   of  obscurity  which  is  almost  from  the 
peculiar    to    historical   science.      There   is  no   obscurity  mdefi»i|e- 
about  the   fundamental   conceptions,   and  the  facts   are  facts, 
accessible  and   abundant,  but   they  are   very   indefinite. 
The  difficulty   consists   in  deciding   how  each  fact  is   to 
be  classed ;  in   deciding,  for  instance,  whether  any  par- 
ticular scientific  theory  ought  to  be  called  metaphysical 
or  inductive.     For  this  reason,  a  large  proportion  of  such 
questions*  must  ever    remain    what    are   vaguely  called 
"  matters  of   opinion  " — that  is   to  say,  questions   where 
an  approximation  to    a  true    solution  is    possible,  but 
where  there  is  no  absolute  criterion  of  certainty,  either 
demonstrative  or    experimental.      Nevertheless    I   think 
that,  on  the  whole,  this  historical  theory  of  Comte's  is 
made  out. 

It  does  not  consist  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  say 
any  more  about  this  theory,  regarded  as  an  historical  one. 
I  go  on  to  consider  its  logical  foundation ;  and  this  is  not 
affected  by  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  theory  can  be 
historically  proved ;  for,  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the 
three  orders  of  conceptions — the  theological  or  mytho- 
logical, the  metaphysical,  and  the  inductive — have  been 
evolved  in  the  order  enumerated,  it  is  certain  and  obvious 
that  these  three  modes  of  thought  have  been,  and  are, 
widely  spread  among  men;  and  that  they  are  in  some 
degree  mutually  exclusive;  so  that  where  one  of  the 
three  is  absolutely  dominant,  there  is  no  room  for  either 
of  the  other  two.     But  if  Comte's  historical  theory  were 
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The  three  as  fully  proved  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  this  would  not 
phUoso-  make  it  less  necessary—on  the  contrary,  it  would  make 
phizingareit  more  necessary — to  study  the  logical  basis  of  this 
degree  historical  law,  the  meaning  of  the  three  modes  of  thought 
mutually    enumerated  above,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  to 

exclusive. 

each  other.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  any  relation  of 
contrast  can  be  between  two  terms  only.  There  are 
Contrast  of  two  such  relations  to  be  considered  :  the  contrast  between 
theology  Theology  and  Science,  and  that  between  Metaphysical 
science,  and  Inductive  Science.  Comte  answered  the  questions 
metaphy-  involved  in  these  relations  very  summarily  indeed  ;  saying 
sical  and  that  Theology  is  false,  but  Science  is  true ;  and  that  Meta- 
science.      physics  is  worthless,  but  the  Positive,  or  Inductive,  method 

leads  to  true  results. 
Comte  It  was  not  in  virtue  of  any  imaginary  demonstration 

theology  ^a^  Comte  arrived  at  these  conclusions.  His  contempt 
and  meta-  for  all  metaphysical  methods  of  reasoning  was  too  consis- 

physics,  bo* 

cause  only  tent  to  permit  him  to  make  use  of  metaphysical  reasons 
inductive  even  against  metaphysics  and  theology.  His  argument, 
throws  expressed  or  implied  throughout  his  whole  philosophy,  is 
life  facts  ^is  :  The  purpose  of  all  philosophy  is  to  enable  us  to 
of  the        understand  the  facts  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  and 

universe 

of  which  we  are  part.  The  unvarying  experience  of  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  Theology  and 
Metaphysics  are  worthless  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
Inductive  Science  alone  avails.  Theology  and  Meta- 
physics ought  therefore  to  be  cast  aside,  and  only  Induc- 
tive Science  retained. 
Syllogistic      This  argument  is  syllogistic.     It  may  be  stated  in  the 

statement    «  «  i  n      •  i/u 

of  his  ar-    *onn  °*  a  regular  syllogism,  thus  : — 
gument.         All  philosophy  which  throws  no  light  on  the  facts  of 
nature  is  worthless. 

Theology  and  metaphysics  throw  no  light  on  the  facte 
of  nature. 

Therefore  theology  and  metaphysics  are  worthless. 

Now,  a  syllogistic  argument  may  be  controverted  by 
denying  either  of  the  two  premises.  The  conclusion  does 
not  hold  unless  both  the  premises  are  true.  In  this  case  I 
admit  one  of  the  premises,  but  1  do  not  admit  the  other. 
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I  admit  that  theology  and  metaphysics  throw  no  light  on  ladmitone 
the  facts  of  nature,  and   do   not   help  us  to  understand^™**' 
them ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  all  philosophy  is  worthless  the  other, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  facts  of  nature. 

Let    me    first  speak  of  theology.     In   the   foregoing 
paragraphs  of  this  chapter,   and  in   the  Introduction,    I 
have  emphatically   stated   my  conviction    that    theology 
cannot  be  a  basis  for  physical  science.     In  this  I  agree 
with  Comte ;   and  I  may  have  used  language  that  looks  We  cannot 
like  the  language  of  one  of  his  disciples.     I  have  stated,  fa^G^ 
not  as  a  concession  to  an  opponent,  but  as  a  fundamental  to  nature, 
datum  of  my  own  system,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason 
downwards  from  God  to  nature.    The  laws  of  nature  are 
the  same  to  us,  whether  or  not  we  believe  in  a  God  who 
appointed  them ;  belief  in  God  does  not  enable  us  any 
better  to  understand  the  laws  of  Matter,  of  Force,  and  of 
Life.     But  though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  in  any  degree 
prove  that  theology  is  false  and  worthless;   it  does  not 
even  prove  that  theology  has  no  points  of  contact  with 
physical  science.     We  cannot  reason  downwards  from  God 
to  nature,  but  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  work  to  show  but  we 
how  we  may  reason  upwards  from  nature  to   God.     If,  ^^  ^on 
however,  it  could  be  shown  that  theology  and  physical ture  to 
science  have  no  points  of  contact,  and   threw  no  light 
-whatever  on  each  other,  this  would  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  necessarily  prove  theology  to  be  false ;  and  if  theology  If  theology 
is    true — or,   to    use    what  is    really    more    appropriate  ^  ^* l 
language,  if  there  is  a  God  and  we  live  under  His  govern-  important, 
ment — the  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  not  worthless  but 
infinitely  important. 

On  the  subject  of  theology  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
any  more  at  present.  We  go  on  to  consider  the  relation 
of  metaphysics  to  inductive  science.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  explain  the  terms  that  are  to  be  used. 

In  speaking  of  Inductive  Science,  I  use  the  expression 
in  exactly  the  sense  in  which  Comte  speaks  of  Positive  inductive 
Science   (except  that  Positive   Science  includes   Mathe-  Science  is 

.  .  ,     .  x  thesameas 

inatics,  which  is  not  inductive1).     Inductive  Science  may  Positive 

1  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Science, 
except  that 
mathe- 
matics is 
not  induc- 
tive: it 
begins 
from  obser- 
vation ; 
it  includes 
mental 
science. 


and  the 
science  of 
language 
and  of 
history. 


What  is 
the  pro- 
vince of 
metaphy- 
sics ? 


Metaphy- 
sics de- 
fined. 
Inductive 
Science  be 
sins  from 
Observa- 
tion, Meta 
physics 
from  Con- 
sciousness. 


be  defined  as  science  whereof  the  data  are  observed  facts, 
and  which  consists  in  nothing  but  the  results  of  such 
observation,  with  whatever  may  be  legitimately  general- 
ized aud  inferred  therefrom.  As  thus  defined,  Inductive 
Science  includes  mental  science  as  well  as  physical ;  for 
mental  science  is  based  on  the  observed  facts  of  mind, 
exactly  as  physical  science  is  based  on  the  observed  facts 
of.  the  world  of  matter ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
methods  of  observation  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different, 
does  not  make  any  important  difference  in  the  significance 
of  the  facts  when  ascertained,  or  in  the  method  of  reason- 
ing from  them.  And,  as  thus  defined,  inductive  science 
includes  the  science  of  language,  and  the  historical  and 
political  sciences,  in  so  far  as  these  latter  can  as  yet  be 
called  sciences  at  all.1 

When  inductive  science  has  received  this  very  exten- 
sive definition,  it  will  be  natural  to  ask :  Leaving 
Theology  provisionally  out  of  the  question,  does  not  my 
definition  include  all  science  whatever,  except  only 
mathematics  and  formal  logic?  and  if  so,  what  room 
is  left  for  metaphysics,  as  in  any  sense  a  distinct  subject 
of  inquiry  ?  The  answer  to  this  involves  the  definition  of 
metaphysics. 

I  agree  with  Comte  in  regarding  Metaphysics  as  rather 
a  method  of  philosophizing  than  a  branch  of  science.  But 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  as  to  its  proper  definition.  As 
already  stated,  Comte  regards  Metaphysics  as  the 
inquiry  after  the  essences  of  things.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  no  part  of  true  metaphysical  theory, 
but  only  the  crudest  form  of  metaphysical  error,  to  think 
that  we  can  possibly  discover  any  "  essence  of  a  thing  " 
from  which  the  properties  of  the  thing  can  be  deduced.  I 
propose  to  define  Metaphysics  thus :  That  while  the  Induc- 
.  tive  method  begins  from  the  facts  of  Observation,  the  Meta- 
physical method  begins  from  the  facts  of  Consciousness ; 
.  or,  to  state  the  same  in  other  words,  that  the  data  of  in- 
ductive science  are  external  to  the  mind,  and  the  data  of 
metaphysics  are  within  the  mind  itself.     It  needs  no  proof 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  iL  p.  207. 
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that  the  facts  and  laws  of  Matter,  Force,  and  Life,  which 
constitute  the  data  of  the  physical  sciences,  are  external  to 
the  mind.  They  are  known  by  observation  only,  and  could 
not  possibly  become  known  by  any  interrogation  of  con- 
sciousness.1 But,  on  the  contrary,  such  truths  as  those  of 
our  Personality,  Freedom,  and  Eesponsibility,  belong  to 
the  opposite  category ;  they  are  known  only  as  reve- 
lations of  consciousness,  and  could  not  possibly  become 
known  by  observation,  or  by  any  reasoning  based  on 
observation. 

The  two  methods,  the  Inductive  and  the  Metaphysical,  They  are 
are  thus  opposite ;  but  though  they  are  opposite,  I  do  not  °I'P°slte 
agree  with  Comte  in  regarding  them  as  mutually  exclusive. 
On    the    contrary,    they    are     mutually    supplementary,  and  mutu- 
Each  can  do  what  the  other  cannot  do ;  just  as  mathe-  piemen? 
matical  methods  and  experimental  methods  deal  with  dif-  taTy: 
ferent  classes  of  problems,  and  neither  can  in  general  solve  iems  ore 
the  problems  of  the  other.   It  necessarily  leads  to  error  when  d,tferent- 
an  attempt  is  made  either  to  apply  the  inductive  method 
to  the  solution  of  what  are  properly  metaphysical  prob- 
lems, or  to  apply  the  metaphysical  method  to  the  solution 
of  what  are  properly  inductive  problems.   The  whole  philo- 
sophy of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  vitiated  by 
the  attempt  to  apply  metaphysical  methods  to  what  are 
properly  inductive  problems;  and  though  Descartes  was 
free  from  any  belief  in  the  "  essences  of  things,"  yet  he 
introduced  metaphysical  methods  in  another  form  into 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  province  of  purely  induc- 
tive science.     He  formulized  his  error  in  the  axiom  that  Metaphy- 
whatever  can  be  clearly  conceived  by  the  mind  is  true :  "f  peg7°r 
by  true,  meaning  correspondent  with  some  reality  of  the  cartes, 
universe.    This  is  a  metaphysical  error — indeed,  it  may  be  ^  dearly 
called  the  summary  of  all  that  class  of  error  which  consists  conceived 
in  the  application  of  metaphysical  methods  to  what  are 
properly  inductive  problems — because  it  consists  in  begin- 
ning from  data  of  consciousness,  which  is  the  essentially 
metaphysical    method,   instead  of  beginning    from   data 
of  observation,  which  is   the  inductive  method.      Such 

1  See  Note  H  at  end  of  chapter. 
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mistakes  are  not  likely  to  be  made  now,  and  if  Descartes 
were  to  live  in  the  present  state  of  science  he  certainly 
Converse  would  not  fall  into  them.  But  the  converse  error  is 
applying  e(lu&My  possible,  and  is  far  oftener  met  with  now :  I  mean 
inductive  the  employment  of  inductive  methods  to  solve  ques- 
metaphy-  tions  which  really  belong  to  metaphysics;  such  as,  to 
sical  ques-  qUOte  the  best  example  I   can   think  of,    Mr.  Buckle  s 

Lions. 

Mr.  Buckle  attempt  to  disprove  the  purely  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
freedom.     ^e  freedom  of  the  will  by  means  of  that  law,  or  rather 

fact,  of  averages,  which  is  shown  by  statistical  evidence. 
Metaphy-       The  inductive  tendency,  to  begin  from  data  of  obser- 
Inductive  va^on*  an(*  the  metaphysical  tendency,  to   begin  from 
philosophy  data  of  consciousness,  have  always  divided,  and  probably 

in  ancient 

Greece.  will  always  continue  to  divide,  the  world  of  thought. 
Eleatics  IQ  ancient  Greece,  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy  was 
and  avowedly  metaphysical ;  the  Ionian  school  was,  or  at  least 

endeavoured  to  be,  inductive,  though  no  doubt  much  meta- 
physical error  was  mixed  up  with  its  physics.  At  a  later 
Plato  and  period,  Plato  was  metaphysical  and  Aristotle  essentially 
Aristotle.  in(juctive.  It  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
that  every  one  who  thinks  on  philosophical  subjects  at 
all  is  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian ;  by  which  is 
evidently  meant,  in  my  language,  either  a  metaphysical  or 
an  inductive  thinker. 

The  metaphysical  doctrine,  in  its  most  extreme  and 
exaggerated  form,  has  been  admirably  expressed  by 
Browning  in  the  person  of  his  Paracelsus: — 

Quotation  "  Thero  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 

fr°m  Where  truth  abides  in  fulness  :  and  To  Know 

•  ^Wp"  Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 

ce&us.  Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entrance  for  a  light 

Supposed  to  be  without." 

Enough  has  been  now  said  of  metaphysical  errors,  and 

of  what  the  metaphysical  method  is  unable  to  do ;  and  we 

What  are    come  to  the  question,  What  are  the  problems  that  properly 

physTcaf    belong  to  metaphysical  science,  and  what  is   it  able  to 

problems?  achieve  ?      We  know  what  the  problems  of  inductive 

science  are,  and  we  know  what  problems  it  has  solved : 
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it  has  made  known  the  laws  of  Matter  and  of  Force ;  it 
has  measured  the  heights  of  heaven  and  the  speed  of  light, 
and  has  restored  to  knowledge  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth ;  but  what  problems  comparable  to  these  has  meta- 
physical science  solved,  or  even  stated  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  They  ave 
inductive  and  the  metaphysical  problems  are  totally  unlike  r  i^tllltCit 
in  kind.     The  problems  of  inductive  science  are,  briefly,  inductive 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or,  in  more  precise  and  Theinduc- 
technical  language,  to  ascertain  the  resemblances,  co-exist-  tive 

i  «    %  j.,  ,      ,       -i  .  problems 

ences,  and  sequences  of  phenomena;  and  its  greatest  achieve-  are  to  as- 
nients  consist  in  reducing  a  vast  variety  of  phenomena  certain  the 
under  a  few  simple  laws.    The  greatest  single  achievement  nature. 
that  inductive  science  has  ever  made,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  planetary  motions  by  the  perfectly  simple  laws  of 
motion  and  gravitation ;  and  probably  the  next  in  import- 
ance to  this,  is  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  heat  as 
being  the  laws  of  motion  on  an  atomic  scale.     We  may  The  prob- 
conceive  of  the  problems  of  inductive  science  as  a  set  of  ^1 
equations  for  solution  ;  and  of  its  results  as  the  discovery  sicsmaybe 
of  the  roots,  or  simplest  possible  terms,  of  those  equations.  j^uaHonsT 
Thus  in  astronomy,  the  roots,  or  simplest  terms,  of  the  aU(i  its  ^ 

.  ii  t*  '  i  •       •  •     suits  as  TD6 

equations   are  the  laws  of  motion   and  gravitation ;    m  discovery 
chemistry,  the  roots  are  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  of  ^eir 
simple  substances,  and  the  laws  of  their  combinations. 
Now,  no  one  can  be  further  than  I  am  from  any  desire  to 
disparage  such  results  as  these,  or  the  labours  by  which 
they  have  been  arrived  at ;   but  I  say,  and  in  this  I  do 
not  express  any  mere  opinion — I   say  what  every  one 
must  agree  to  who  is  able  to  understand  the  subject — that 
there  is  a  further  set  of  questions  which  inductive  science 
is   utterly  unable  to  answer.      When  the  roots  of  an  Roots  may 
algebraic  equation  are  found,  they  still  in  many  cases  ^uTtheir 
need  interpretation.1     An  equation  may  be  so  far  solved  interpre- 
as  to  be  reduced  to  its  roots  or  simplest  terms,  while  yet  remains 
those  terms  remain  uninterpreted,  though   the  value  of  unknown. 

1  I  use  the  word  interpretation  throughout  in  its  mathematical  sense. 
It  may  be  defined  as  stating  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  terms  (or  in  lan- 
guage) whereof  the  meaning  is  already  known. 
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each  of  them  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  others ; 

but  it  is  obviously  no  interpretation  of  a  term  to  state  its 

value  in  other  terms  which  themselves  need  interpretation. 

The  sola-   Now,  it  is  only  such  solutions  as  this  that  inductive  science 

ductive  m  *s  a^e  to  S*ve  °f  ^ie  equations  in  which  we  may  conceive 
science  are  its  problems  to  be  expressed;  the  roots  that  it  discovers 
kind.         are  °f  unknown  interpretation,  and  are  capable  of  being 

expressed  only  in  other  terms  which  are  also  of  unknown 

interpretation. 
To  inter-        It  is  here  the  problems  of  metaphysics  arise.     To  state 
pretthe     ^he  relation  of  metaphysical  to  inductive  science  in  the 

roots  is  .  r    J 

the  work    fewest  words  : — It  is  the  work  of  inductive  science  to  find 
physics*     ^ie  T0°ts  °f  ^e  equations  in  which  its  problems  may  be 
expressed ;  it  is   the  work   of  metaphysics   to   interpret 
those  roots. 

To  those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  metaphysical 
speculation,  this  statement  of  the  metaphysical  problem 
will  probably  appear  a  mere  truism,  though  somewhat 
strangely  expressed ;  but  to  those  who  are  not  so,  it  will 
need  illustration;  and  perhaps  the  most  intelligible 
Illustra-  illustration  is  that  afforded  by  chemistry.  Most  of  the 
ClT  ^T*  ProPerties  of  chemical  substances  consist  in  their  relations 
to  other  substances,  and  cannot  be  stated  without  refer- 
ence to  those  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
properties  of  any  substance  without  taking  the  properties 
of  other  substances  as  known.  This  indeed  is  true  of  all 
chemical  properties  as  distinguished  from  physical  ones. 
Thus  if  mercury,  for  instance,  were  the  only  substance  in 
the  universe,  it  would  still  have  the  physical  properties  of 
asbuming  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  vaporous  states  at 
varying  temperatures ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
of  it  as  having  chemical  properties,  because  chemical 
properties  consist  exclusively  in  the  power  of  forming 
combinations  with  other  substances.  In  a  word,  the  pro- 
perties of  one  substance  cannot  be  described  without  those 
of  others  being  implied — the  properties  of  no  substance 
can  be  described  alone. 

This,  which  is  true  when  we  attempt  to  define  those 
properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  matter  which  constitute 
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the  subjects  of  chemical  science,  is  also-  true  when  we 
attempt  to  define  the  functions  of  the  material  world  in 
the  most  general  terms.     The  most  general  terms  in  which  Matter  ami 
it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  material  world,  are  those  of  e^l]xcMe 
Matter  and  Force  :  and  the  terms  Matter  and  Force,  from  by  Indue- 
the  point  of  view  of  Inductive   Science,  are  capable  of  science 
interpretation  only  in  terms  of  each  other.     It  is  self-evi-  2nly  mf 

r  J  m  terms  of 

dent  that  Force  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  function  of  eachother. 
Matter ;  or,  to  use  less  technical  language,  Force  is  a  term 
which  has  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  Matter ;  and  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  the  converse  is  equally 
true — that  is  to  say,  Matter  is  a  term  which  has  no  mean- 
ing except  in  relation  to  Force.  For,  excepting  form  and 
position  in  space,  the  only  properties  of  matter  which  are 
universal  are  [Resistance,  or  the  power  of  resisting  force ; 
Inertia  and  Elasticity,  which  are  capacities  for  being  acted 
on  by  force ;  and  Gravity,  which  is  itself  a  force. 

Thus  in  answer  to  the  questions,  What  is  Force  ?  and 
"What  is  Matter?  Inductive  Science  can  only  reply  that 
Matter  is  a  function  of  Force,  and  Force  is  a  function  of 
Matter.      The  final,  or  simplest  terms,  remain  uninter- 
preted; their  values  are  assigned  only  in  terms  of  each 
other,  but  not  in  terms  of  known  interpretation.     Now  it 
is  exactly  at  this  point  where  the  inductive  problems  end, 
that  the  metaphysical  ones  begin.     It  is  the  problem  of  Metaphy- 
metaphysics — not   the    only  metaphysical    problem,  but  fj^"*0 
the  primary  and  elementary  one — to  find  the  interpre-  them  as 
tation  of  those  simplest  terms   which  inductive  science  0"  known 
is  unable  to  interpret — that  is  to  say,  to  assign  them  a  terms. 
meaning  in  terms  whereof  the  meaning  is  known. 

It  is  merely  repeating  the  same  thing,  in  perhaps  more  Inductive 
iutelligible  language,  to  say,  that  the  problem  of  Inductive  qu^cslnto 
Science  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  problem  the  laws  of 
of  Metaphysics,  to   ascertain  the  underlying  reality.     Of  Metaphy- 
course,  the  word  Nature,  when  used  in  this  sense,  includes  s^into 

«-.«-  the  nnuer- 

the  world  of  Mind  as  well  as  that  of  Matter.  lying 

But  when  we  say  that  the  final  and  simplest  terms  in  realltv- 
which  inductive  science  is  able  to  state  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature  are  such  as  to  need  interpretation,  we  must  not 
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Space  and  forget  two  remarkable  exceptions.  Space  and  Time  are 
Time.  gnaj  terms>  not  capable  of  expression  by  inductive  science 
as  functions  of  any  simpler  terms  than  themselves,  and, 
as  I  think,  not  needing  interpretation.  The  metaphysical 
peculiarity  of  Space  and  Time,  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  objects  of  thought,  consists  in  this,  that  they  alone 
among  the  final  terms  in  which  Inductive  Science  ex- 
presses the  facts  and  the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  capable 
of  interpretation  in  terms  of  anything  but  themselves. 
The  sole  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  these  two 
terms,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
versy, consists  in  this,  that  there  is  nothing  that  needs 
interpretation.1 

Thus  inductive  science  arrives  at  Space  and  Time  as 
final  terms  of  which  the  interpretation  is  known;  and 
arrives  also  at  such  final  terms  as  Matter  and  Force, 
which  it  cannot  interpret,  though  it  can  express  each 
in  terms  of  the  other.  I  now  go  on  to  speak  of  a  set 
of  terms,  which,  in  the  equations  of  inductive  science, 
are  not  final  terms  but  initial  ones.  I  mean  simple 
sensations. 
Sensations  It  is  not  by  science  that  the  nature  of  sensations  is  or 
can  only    can  ^  known#     if  any  one  either  feels  or  remembers  any 

be  known  J  J 

directly,     sensation,  he  knows  what  it  is ;  if  he  neither  feels  nor 
remembers  any  sensation  like  it,  no  science  can  explain  to 
Science      him  what  it  is.     Yet  inductive  science  has  very  much  in- 
C&t  *  h\    formati°n  t°  give  us  about  sensations  ;   not  about  what 
they  are,    they  are,  but  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
they  are     produced.     There  are  two  distinct,  highly  elaborate,  and 
produced,   refined  sciences,  of  each  of  which  the  subject-matter  con- 
sists, almost  exclusively,  in  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  sensations  of  a  single  sense  are  produced : 
Optics  and  these  are  Optics,  or  the  science  of  Light,  and  Acoustics,  or 
Acoustics.  ^e  science  0f  souncL     Beginning  also  from  sensations,  but 

working  in  a  different  direction,  inductive  science  traces 

1  This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  solve  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  Space  and  Time.  On  the  subject  of 
this  relation,  see  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chap.  37,  where  the  question 
is  treated  not  from  a  metaphysical  but  from  an  inductive  point  of  view. 


1W 
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the  laws  according  to  which  nervous  currents  give  rise 
to    sensations  ;    and  this    subject   occupies   a  large  and 
important   chapter  in   the   science  of  physiology.     Thus  The  sensa- 
the  sensation  of  sight  is  a  function  of  luminous  undula-  ^jJJ  °nd 
tions,  and  of  the  nervous  currents  which  they  excite  in  sound  are 

.  o      '  '  i    jv  i."  i»  j    •         functions 

the  nerves  ot  vision ;   and  the   sensation  of  sound  is  a  0f  physical 
function  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and  of  the  currents  which  cjrcum- 

atances. 

they   excite  in   the  nerves   of  hearing.      But   what   are 
sonorous  vibrations   and   luminous   undulations  ?      Son- 
orous vibrations  are  mostly   formed   in  air,  and   of  the 
existence  of  air  we  have  independent  proof.     But  lumin- 
ous undulations  are  formed  in  a  medium,  the  existence  of 
which  we  infer  only  from  the  fact  that  the  undulations 
are  formed  in  it.     Of  the  existence  and  of  the  properties  of 
the  undulations,  the  principal  evidence  is  of  course  derived 
from  their  power  to  excite  the  sensation  of  light,  though 
there  is  some  independent  evidence  on  the  subject,  derived 
from  the  properties  of  radiant  heat.1     But  let  us  suppose,  Luminous 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  we  knew  nothing  what-  Sons  inter- 
ever  about  luminous  undulations  except  as  the  excitors  of  pretable 
the  sensations  of  light  and  colour  ;  of  what  interpretation  terms  of 
would  the  term  luminous  undulations  in   that   case  be  tl}Q  ^J8*" 

tion  of 

capable  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  could  be  interpreted  only  light 
in  terms  of  the  sensation  of  light.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  luminiferous  medium  is,  except  by  saying  that  the 
luminous  undulations  are  formed  in  it ;  nor  could  we  in 
the  supposed  case  tell  what  the  undulations  are,  except  by 
saying  that  they  produce  the  sensation  of  light  when  they 
fall  on  the  retina.  It  is  true  we  have  measured  the  lengths 
of  the  undulations,  and  have  estimated  the  number  of  them 
that  fall  in  a  second  ;  but  to  measure  and  count  things  is 
not  to  know  what  they  are ;  nor  do  we  tell  what  light  is 
by  saying  that  it  is  an  undulatory  motion,  when  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  say  what  it  is  that  is  moved.  All  these 
terms — luminous  undulations,  the  laws  of  their  action,  and 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  formed — may  indeed  be 
explained  in  terms  of  each   other;  but  they  admit  of 

1  The  distinction  between  light  and  radiant  heat  is,  however,  not  fun- 
damental.    See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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interpretation  only  as  functions  of  the  sensation  of  light ; 
which,  being  a  sensation,  is  a  term  of  known  meaning, 
and  neither  needs  interpretation  nor  admits  of  it 

I  have  taken  an  illustration  from  light  and  luminous 
undulations,  because  that  subject  is  intelligible  without 
being  too  familiar.    Familiarity  is  often  an  obstacle  to  real 
knowledge;  and  this  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  meta- 
physics,  which   begins,  according  to  my  definition,  not 
from  observation  but  from  consciousness,  and  aims  not  at 
discovering  new  facts  but  at  analysing  old  ones.      But 
what  is  true  of  luminous  undulations  is  true  of  every  fact 
Matter  is    and  law  of  the  material  universe.     When  we  analyse  our 
a^leoITly   conception  of  matter — including  under  this  term,  of  course, 
in  terms  of  not  only  tangible  things,  but  light,  sound,  force,  and  what- 

sensation.  ,,  *      .1  x     •  i         •  1  i 

ever  belongs  to  the  material  universe — when  we  analyse 
our  conception  of  matter  to  the  utmost,  I  say,  we  find  it 
capable  of  interpretation  only  in  terms  of  our  sensations. 
To  use  Mr.  Mill's  felicitous  expression,  we  know  matter 
only  as  a  "permanent  possibility  of  sensation;"  and  as 
sensation  belongs  to  the  mind,  it  follows  that  we  are  able 
to  interpret  the  material  universe  only  as  a  function  of  the 
Berkeley,    mind.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley  ;  and  is 
the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  metaphysics,  at  least 
before  the  time  of  Kant. 
This  does       I  must  however  say  here,  although  it  is   anticipating 
haiJTthe    mY  argument,  that   I   do  not   regard  this  conclusion  as 
question,    exhausting  the  question  of  the  nature  of  matter.     I  do  not 
think,  with  Mill,  that  when  we  have  called  matter  a  "  per- 
manent possibility  of  sensation,"  we  have  said  all  that  is 
to  be  known  on  the  subject.     There  are  further  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  matter  which  are  to  be  discussed 
in  a  future  chapter. 
Double  It  is  to  be  observed  that  such  words  as  light  and  sound 

iSt laudf  ^ave  *n  common  language  a  double  meaning;  signifying 
sound.  either  the  sensations  so  called,  or  the  physical  causes  of 
the  sensations.  Thus  it  would  be  consistent  with  usage  to 
say,  either  "  Light  is  a  sensation,"  or  "  Light  consists  of 
undulations ; "  and  to  say,  either  "  Sound  is  a  sensation," 
or  "  Sound  consists  of  vibrations."    For  common  purposes 
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this  does  not  cause  any  confusion,  but  for  perfect  scientific 
accuracy  the  two  meanings  must  be  discriminated.    The 
wave-like  motions  of  light  and  sound  are  distinguished 
from  the  sensations  of  light  and  sound,  as  cause  from 
effect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  effects  are  totally  unlike 
the  causes;  and  it  must  ever  remain  inexplicable  how  the  Cause  of 
effects  are  produced  by  the  causes.    We  may  indeed  con-  j^pu°n 
ceive,  by  the  aid  of  physical  analogies,  how  the  wave-like  <»W«« 
motions  of  light  and  sound  set  nervous  currents  in  motion. 
But  how  nervous  currents  produce  sensation — or,  what  is 
the  same  question,  how  it  is  that  organic  tissues  become 
sentient — this  is  the  mystery ;  if  we  could  solve  this,  we 
should  have  solved  the  mystery  of  the  connection  of  mind 
with  matter. 

From  the  Inductive   point  of   view,  beginning  from  Sensatiou 
Observation,  a  sensation  is  a  function  of  the  very  complex  inactive 
physical  circumstances  that  produce  it ;    but  from  the and  from 
Metaphysical  point  of  view,  beginning  from  Consciousness,  physical 
a  sensation  is  nothing  but  a  sensation :  the  word  sensation  P°™t8 

i  .  of  view. 

is  a  term  that  needs  no  interpretation,  and  admits  of  none. 
Again,  from  the  Inductive  point  of  view,  light,  sound,  Physical 
nervous  currents,  and  all  the  other  physical  causes  of[^jJ^°em 
sensation,  are  functions  of  matter  and  force ;  but  from  the  two  points 

of  viflw 

Metaphysical  point  of  view,  light,  sound,  matter,  force,  and 
all  else  that  belongs  to  the  material  universe,  are  capable 
of  interpretation  only  in  terms  of  sensation ;  and  sensation 
belongs  to  mind ;  that  which  feels,  is  mind. 

We  have  till  now  spoken  only  of  the  study  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  with  those  sensations  of  light  and  sound  and 
the  other  external  senses,  which  in  one  sense  belong  to  the 
body,  and  in  another  sense  to  the  mind.    But  in  the  study  Mind  from 
of  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  Mind  as  distinguished  ^®same 
from  the  mere  external  senses,  the  same  two  points  of  view  of  view. 
occur  as  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  Matter :  namely, 
the  Inductive  point  of  view,  or  that  of  Observation ;  and 
the  Metaphysical,  or  that  of  Consciousness.     Inductive  inductive 
Psychology  begins  with  sensation  and  the  consciousness  of  J™ 
sensation,  just  as  physical  science  begins  with  the  ele- 
mentary properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  force :   it 
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goes  on  to  trace  the  laws  according  to  which  sensations 
give  rise  to  consciousness ;  how  such  consciousness  is  re- 
produced in  memory,  and  modified  in  imagination  and  in 
thought ;  and,  finally,  what  elements,  if  any,  there  are  in 
thought  which  are  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  derived  from 
sensation  or  in  some  other  way  from  the  organic  life ;  and 
if  there  are  such  elements — if,  for  instance,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  moral  sense  which  inductive  science  cannot 
thus  explain — it  simply  stands  over  as  an  inexplicable 
fact;    just  as  the  characteristic  facts  of  chemistiy  are 
inexplicable  in  the  sense  of  not  being  resolvable  into 
the  elementary  laws  of   matter  and  motion.      But,   in 
so  far  as  the  facts   of  Mind  are  explicable  by  tracing 
them   back  to   their  roots    in  the  unconscious   life    or 
in  mere  bodily  sensation,  to  that   extent  is  Psychology 
a  purely  inductive   science,  and  only  a  branch,  though 
the  highest  branch,  of  the  science  of  life  :   it  explains 
sensation  as  a  concomitant  of  the  action  of  nervous  cur- 
rents on  the  ganglia  of  sense,  and  it  explains  consciousness 
and    thought   as  being,  in   all  probability,  concomitants 
of  the    action    of  similar   currents   though   in  different 
nerves;1    and  it    tells  nothing  of  Mind  as  having  any 
existence  apart   from  these  nervous   currents.      But    in 
the  science  of  Mind  as  in  the  sciences  of  Matter,  when 
Inductive  Science,  beginning  from   Observation,  has  ex- 
pressed the  laws  of  the  phenomena  in  the  simplest  possible 
terms,  it  is  the  function  of  Metaphysics,  beginning  from 
Consciousness,  to  interpret  the  terms ;  for,  though  it  may 
be  important  to  know  that  mental  action  depends  on  the 
agency  of  nervous  currents,  thU  truth  gives  us  no  in- 
Metaphy-  formation  as  to  what  Mind  is.    But  Metaphysics,  or  the 
ecology3:    philosophy  of  Consciousness,  interprets  Mind — meaning  by 
Mind,   that  which  has  thoughts   and  sensations — as  the 
only  conceivable  reality  in  the  universe :  Matter,  as  stated 
already,  it  interprets  in  terms  of  sensation.    Metaphysics 
it  affirms    also  afiirm8  the  truth  of  our  Personality;  and,  with  this,  of 
ality,  Free-  our  Freedom  and  Eesponsibility,  concerning  which  Induc- 

i  See  the  Chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  on  the  Physiology  of 
Mind  (Chapter  29). 
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tive  science  is  silent ;  and  further,  the  Moral  Sense,  which  dom,  and 
a  sound  Inductive  Psychology  sets  aside  as  simply  inexpli-  ^P°n81" 
cable,1  is  interpreted  by  the  metaphysics  of  Consciousness  The  Moral 
as  the  most  important  fact  of  our  being,  and  that  which   ense* 
alone  explains  for  what  purpose  we  have  been  created. 

I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  pursue  the  subjects  sug- 
gested in  the  last  paragraph.  I  go  back  to  the  questions 
more  nearly  connected  with  physical  science. 

From  the  two  contrasted  points  of  view  which  I  have  en-  Relation  of 
deavoured  to  explain,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Mind  Matter*:— 
to  Matter,  though  not  solved,  has  changed  its  form.    It tne  fonn  of 
is  perfectly  certain  that  inductive  psychology  gives  no  hint  tion  haT 
of  any  mental  substance  as  distinguished  from  the  material  ¥en    , 

J  .  changed. 

substance  of  the  brain :  nor,  I  think,  does  metaphysical 
psychology  affirm  the  existence  of  any  such  substance. 
Inductive  science  makes  known  the  existence  of  a  world 
of  matter,  which  in  the  brain  of  man  attains  to  feeling  and 
thought :  but  inductive  science  cannot  interpret  the  term 
Matter : — in  other  words,  it  cannot  tell  what  matter  is. 
Metaphysics  comes  in  here,  and  tells  us  that,  so  far  as 
matter  is  capable  of  interpretation  at  all,  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  sensation,  and  is  only  known  to  us  as  a 
"permanent  possibility  of  sensation."  The  question  is 
therefore  not,  as  it  used  to  be  stated,  how  two  substances 
of  such  utterly  unlike  properties  as  those  of  Matter  and 
Mind  can  be  united ;  but,  how  the  same  thing  can  have 
both  physical  and  mental  functions — how  the  universe  can 
be  at  once  material  and  spiritual.  The  problem  is  no 
doubt  an  insoluble  one,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  have  it 
correctly  stated. 

To  ask,  "  What  is  it  that  thinks  ?  the  brain,  or  some-  Tllustra- 
thing  over  and  above  the  brain,  called  the  Mind?"  is  very  {J°*  ^ 
much  as  if  we  were  to  ask,  "  What  is  it  in  the  magnet  that  magnet, 
attracts  ?  the  iron,  ot  the  magnetic  energy  taken  up  into 
it  ?"    Both  of  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the 
same  way.    That  which  attracts,  is  the  magnetised  iron ; 
that  which  thinks,  is  the  vitalised  brain. 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  32  (The  Grounds  of  the  Moral 
Nature).     See  also  Chapter  3  of  this  work. 

D2 
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Why  men      But  why  is  it  that  men  so  very  generally  believe  in  dis- 

St*  tinct  substances  of  mind  and  of  matter?     It  is  nothing 

substances  more  than  a  case  of  that  metaphysical  error  which  consists 

and  mat-    in  mistaking  abstractions  for  realities,  and  fancying  that 

ter*  wherever  there  is  a  general  or  abstract  name,  there  must 

be  some  reality  corresponding.    The  necessities  of  language 

demand  distinct  names  for  body  and  mind,  and  generally  for 

functions,  properties,  and  actions  l>elonging  to  the  physical 

and  the  mental  orders ;  and  before  thought  has  learned  to 

correct  its  own  errors,  this  inevitably  leads  to  the  inference 

that  these  distinct  names  are  the  names  of  distinct  substances. 

Summary.      The  principal  conclusions  of  this  chapter  may  be  thus 

Contrasted  summed  up: — Inductive  science  is  not  exclusively  physical, 

Inductive  and  Metaphysical  science  is  not  exclusively  mental ;   on 

physical*  ^e  co^ra^T*  they  both  regard  the  whole  world  of  matter 

science,      and  mind,  though  from  opposite  points  of  view.     Inductive 

science  begins  from  Observation,  and  reveals  a  world  of 

matter,  with  mind  as  one  of  its  functions ;  Metaphysical 

science  begins  from  Consciousness,  and  reveals  a  world 

of  mind  or  spirit,  with  matter  as  one  of  its  functions. 

If  it  is  asked  which  of  the  two  conclusions  is  true,  I 

Both  are    reply,  Both.     Like  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism,  I 

am  at  once  a  materialist  and  a  spiritualist.1 

It  is  a  mere  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  these  two 
opposite  points  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the 
world  of  existing  things,  are  both  of  them  possible  and 
real  ones — namely,  the  Inductive  point  of  view  or  that  of 
Observation,  and  the  Metaphysical  point  of  view  or  that  of 
Consciousness.  But  though  unquestionably  true,  and  in- 
deed self-evident  when  properly  stated,  it  is  not  a  truth 
that  lies  on  the  surface  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
full  truth  on  this  subject,  that  these  two  points  of  view 
and  these  two  methods  of  investigation,  though  opposite 
to  each  other,  are  both  equally  legitimate,  each  for  its 
own  problems,— this  truth  is  not  yet  generally  recog- 
nized in  all  its  clearness. 

1  This  expression  occurs  in  one  of  Oersted's  dialogues,  but  it  is  obviously 
the  avowal  of  his  own  belief. 
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The  further  question  now  arises,  Why  are  these  two  points  Why  are 
of  view  different  ?    Why  are  the  methods  of  investigation  $ ^^Jf 
that  begin  with  Observation  and  with  Consciousness  diverse  Observa- 
and  opposite,  instead  of  being  identical,  as  they  appeared  ConscTous- 
to  the  first  childlike  thoughts  of  early  philosophy  ?  "es8  dif* 

The  reason  of  this  diversity  is  to  be  found  in  our  posi- 
tion in  the  universe  of  existing  things.    The  centre  of  our  Because 
consciousness  does  not  coincide  with  the  true  centre  of  the  ^e  centre 

oi  our  cou- 

universe  of  things :  and  as  in  astronomy  the  true  point  of  sciousness 
view  was  first  attained  when  man  ceased  to  regard  the  earth  coincide 
where  he  dwelt  as  the  centre  of  the  astronomical  universe,  witJ* that 
so  in  philosophy,  which  is  that  science  whereof  the  object  is  universe, 
knowledge,  the  true  point  of  view  was  first  attained  when 
man  learned  that  he  must  begin  the  investigation  of  nature, 
not  from  his  own  consciousness,  but  with  the  study  of  those 
subjects  which  are  the  remotest  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness— namely,  with  Geometry  and  the  sciences  that  treat 
of  the  substances  and  forces  of  the  inorganic  world.1     It 
was  by  the  attainment  of  this  point  of  view  that  the 
Inductive  method,  as  distinguished  from  the  Metaphysical 
one,  was  constituted,  and  Inductive  Science  made  possible. 
But  though  it  is  true  of  our  consciousness  that  its 
centre  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  universe  of 
things,  yet  we  cannot  assert  the  same  of  all  consciousness. 
It  is  necessarily  true  of  a  consciousness  developed  as  ours 
is.     Our  consciousness  is  developed  out  of  our  sensations ;  Our  con- 

* 

and  our  sensations  are  not  a  function  of  the  universe  of  ^J"^?88 
matter  as  such,  but  on  the  contrary  are  comparatively  rare  loped  out  of 
and  intermittent  results  of  natural  forces  acting  under  very  on* 

peculiar  conditions.    But  to  Him  who  sees  all  things,  and  But  with 
sees  them  as  they  are,  the  distinction  between  the  points  conscious* 
of  view  of  Observation  and  of  Consciousness  has  no  ex-ne8si*.i» 

otherwise 

istence.  And  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
there  may  be  created  intelligences,  finite  like  ours, 
but,  unlike  ours,  not  developed  out  of  sensation;  which 
understand  the  nature  of  things  by  direct  insight,  and  for 
which  consequently  the  points  of  view  of  Observation  and 
of  Consciousness  are  the  same. 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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To  what  It  may  have  been  asked,  long  before  the  argument  has 
are^these  8°*  thus  ^ar>  To  what  purpose  are  these  disquisitions  ? 
inquiries?  Xo  such  an  objection  it  is  not  enough  to  answer,  that 
every  possible  inquiry  is  worth  thinking  out ;  for  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  inquiries  which  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  thinking  out.  If  it  were  quite  certain  that  any 
line  of  inquiry  could  not  lead  to  any  increase  of  know- 
ledge concerning  human  life  or  concerning  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live,  it  w  ild  be  unjustifiable  waste  of 
time  and  labour  to  pursue  such  an  .'  quiry.  This  case  is 
not  an  inconceivable  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
an  algebraic  calculus  might  be  invented  wherein  none  of 
the  symbols  should  be  capable  of  interpretation;  so  that 
the  reasonings,  though  correct  according  to  the  laws  of 
logic  and  algebra,  would  be  incapable  of  throwing  light  on 
any  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.  The  study  of  such  a 
calculus  would  be  justly  stigmatised  as  mere  trifling.  Now, 
wherein  are  the  reasonings  and  the  results  of  metaphysics 
In  what  any  better  than  this?  All  metaphysical  theories,  even 
p6^™e^"  though  true,  are  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  un- 
unprac-  practical.  It  may  be  true  that  matter  is  capable  of 
interpretation  only  as  a  function  of  mind,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  universe  of  matter  is  spiritual;  but  this  has  no 
bearing  on  any  question  of  mechanics  or  chemistry.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  morality  and  the  moral  sense  there  is 
something  transcendental — something  belonging  to  a  higher 
kind  of  knowledge  than  any  knowledge  which  is  inferred 
from  data  of  observation  and  experience;  but  whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  the  only  criterion  of  moral  right  and  wrong 
is  that  which  is  technically  called  the  utilitarian  one; 
in  other  words,  those  actions  are  morally  right,  and  those 
characters  are  morally  good,  which  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  the  general  happiness.  And  it  may  be  true  that  the 
will  is  free ;  but  (as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown1)  whether 
we  hold  the  opinion  of  necessity  or  that  of  freedom,  the 
effect  on  the  actions  of  any  reasonable  man  will  be  exactly 
the  same;  and  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character, 
&nd  the  art  of   education  which  is  founded  on    those 

1  "Analogy  of  Religion,"  Part  I.  chap.  6. 
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laws,  are  the  same,  whether  the  will  has  any  real  freedom 
or  not. 

All  this  is  true,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  metaphysical 
study  is  in  any  true  sense  unpractical  and  worthless.     I 
defer  any  consideration  of  its  theological  bearings  to  a 
future  chapter ;  but  I  will  remark  here,  that  nothing  is  in 
any  true  sense  unpractical,  or  in  any  possible  sense  worth- 
less, which  has  any  bearing  on  the  formation  of  character. 
The  formation  of  noble  human  characters  is  a  work  of  a 
higher  kind  than  any  increase  of  knowledge  by  inductive 
methods,  or  any  increase  of  that  power  which  comes  of 
increased    knowledge : — the   formation  of   noble   human 
characters  is  the  highest  work  that  man  or,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  God,  can  be  engaged  in.    It  is  true  that  we  can 
be  taught  to  shape  our  conduct  only  by  that  knowledge  of 
the  world  around  us,  and  by  that  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
which  is  given  by  inductive  methods ;  and  in  that  sense 
induction  alone  is  practical ;  but  our  metaphysical  know-  its  value 
ledge,  or  metaphysical  belief,  may  have  an  importance  of  J^^^f 
a  different  and   a  higher  kind,  in  the  formation  of  our  character, 
characters.     The  belief  that  the  material  universe  is  truly 
spiritual  has  no  bearing  when  we  have  a  chemical  theory 
to  work  out  or  an  engineering  difficulty  to  overcome,  but 
it  may  make  a  profound  difference  in  the  feelings   with 
which  we  look  on  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and  the  stars. 
Our  belief  as  to  the  nature  and  ground  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  cannot  supply  us  with  practical  rules  of  conduct ; 
but  it  may  make  a  total  difference  in  the  feelings  with 
which   we  regard  moral  right   and  wrong,   whether  we 
believe  that  actions  are  beneficial  because  they  are  right, 
or  only  right  because  they  are  beneficial.    And  our  belief 
as   to    the  freedom,    or  self-determining   power,  of    the 
will,  has   no    bearing    on    any  question    of    education ; 
but  it  may  make  a   profound  difference  in  the  feelings 
with  which  we   think  of  our  own  past  actions,  whether 
we  believe  that  we  are  what  circumstances  have  made 
us,  or  that  we  have,  within  the    narrow  limits  of  our 
nature,  exercised  a  real  power    of    moulding    the  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Thus  while  Induction  has  the  noble  office  of  yielding 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  and  guiding  action,  Metaphysics 
has  the  yet  nobler  office  of  ministering  to  the  formation 
of  character. 


NOTE  A. 

It  might  perhaps  appear  a  deficiency  in  this  work  if,  while  I 
state  my  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Meta- 
physical sciences  to  each  other,  I  were  to  say  nothing  on  their 
relation  to  Logic  and  Mathematics. 
Relation  of     Logic  and  Mathematics  are  formal  sciences ;  that  is  to  say, 
Logic  and  ^e^  subject-matter  consists  in  abstractions.      Metaphysics  and 
matics  to    the  inductive,  or  physical,  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  are  real 
the  Indue-  ggienceg .  that  is  to  say,  their  subject-matter  consists  in  things 
Metaphy-   which  have  existence  in. the  universe  of  matter  and  mind.1   We 

si<!al  may  then  classify  the  sciences  thus : — 

sciences.  J  J 

_        _     .  f  Logic. 

Classifica-  Formal  sciences  -{  **-  .,        . . 

tion  of  the  t  Mathematics. 

Sciencea-  ^    ,     .  f  The  Inductive  Sciences. 

Keal  sciences       1  ,r  .     ,     . 

(  Metaphysics. 

Another  classification,  however,  is  perhaps  better. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  division  of  the  sciences  is 

that  into  abstract  logic  on  the  one  side,  and  the  applications  of 

logic  on  the  other.     Every  possible  science  comes  under  one  of 

these  two  heads ; — every  science  other  than  logic  consists  in  the 

Position  of  application  of  logic  to  some  particular  class  of  subjects.3    And 

'Ogrc*        logic,  while  it  cannot  be  classed  either  as  an  inductive  or  as  a 

metaphysical  science,  belongs  to  both  the  inductive  and  the 

metaphysical  series ;   for  its  data  are  at  once  external  to  the 

mind  like  those  of  physical  science,  and  internal  to  the  mind 

like  those  of  metaphysics;    in  other  words,  they  are  at  once 

laws  of  the  external  universe  and  laws  of  thought. 

Position  of     But  mathematics  ?    The  axioms  of  mathematics  are  no  doubt 

tics.  ema   ^e  those  of  logic,  not  only  laws  of  the  external  universe,  but 

1  It  is  said  in  popular  language,  that  the  subjects  of  metaphysics  are  in 
a  high  degree  abstract;  but  this  only  means  that  they  require  a  high 
degree  of  mental  abstraction  to  grasp  them. 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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also  laws  of  thought ;  but  mathematics  is  associated  not  with 
metaphysics,  but  with  the  inductive  sciences,  because  its  subject- 
matters,  that  is  to  say  the  properties  of  time  and  space,  are 
thought  of  as  external  to  the  mind. 

On  this  basis  we  may  classify  the  sciences  as  follows  : — 


.    ( Abstract  Logic.  Alterna- 

^^C  \  Applied  to  data    ,  external  to  j  Mathematics.  tZio^ 

the  mind    (  Inductive  Science.1 


\ 


internal  to 
the  mind 


J-  Metaphysics. 


Ethics,  or  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  belongs  to  Psycho-  Position  of 
logy,  and,  as  such,  is  partly  inductive  and  partly  metaphysical,  gj}*^* 
It  may  be  thought  a  proof  of  inaccuracy  in  this  classification,  logy, 
that  Psychology  is  placed  in  this  double  position.     It  is  not 
so,  however.      Psychology  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  capable  of 
being  studied  either  from  the  Inductive  or  from  the  Meta- 
physical point  of  view ;  and  there  is  no  more  error  or  con- 
fusion in  recognizing  this,  than  in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  theory  of   spectrum  analysis  belongs  at  once  to  Optics 
and  to  Chemistry.2 


NOTE  B. 

It  may  be  thought  a  contradiction  to  say  in  one  place  that  Apparent 
"  force  is  only  explicable  as  a  function  of  conscious  mind  and  ^on^-10 
will"  (p.  14)  ;  and  elsewhere  that  the  facts  and  laws  of  force,  plained, 
which  constitute  the  data  of  dynamical  science,  are  external  to 
the  mind  (p.  25).     There  is,  however,  no  real  contradiction  :  it 
is  only  a  case  of  looking  at  the  same  subject  from  two  opposite 
points  of  view  successively.     Force  is  a  fact  of  consciousness 
whenever  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  mental  activity  ;  but  the 
law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action,  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  and  all  the  other  physical  laws  of  force,  are 
external  to  the  mind  in  the  sense  that  they  are  known  by  obser- 
vation only,  and  could  not  conceivably  be  made  known  by  any 
interrogation  of  consciousness, 

1  For  the  classification  of  the  inductive  sciences,  see  "  Habit  and  Intel- 
ligence," Chapter  48. 
8  See  the  wno  chapter,  p.  199. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  METAPHYSICAL  INTEKPKETAT10N   OF   NATURE. 

THOUGH  the  proper  purpose  of  the  preceding  chapter 
is  only  to  define  the  province  of  Metaphysics,  and 
to  state  its  most  important  problems,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  avoid  in  some  degree  anticipating  the  subjects 
of  future  chapters,  and  stating,  or  at  least  indicating,  my 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  true  solution  of  those  problems. 
Problem  of     The  first  of  these  problems  is  that  of  the   underlying 
lying11  er   reality,  or  what,  using  a  mathematical  expression,  I  have 
reality  of   called  the  interpretation,  of  the  physical  world ;  and  I  have 
cal  world,  declared  my  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley  and 
Mill,  that  the  material  universe  is  known  to  us  only  as 
consisting  of  "  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  all  our  conceptions  and  all  our  knowledge 
of   material    things    are  ultimately   resolvable  into  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  the  properties  of  being  able  to 
excite  certain  sensations  in  us. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  rest  in  this  conclusion  as  exhaust- 
ing the  subject.  It  may  be  all  that  we  can  know ;  but  if 
so,  there  must  be  something  that  we  cannot  know.  We 
may  have  run  out  all  our  sounding-line,  but  let  us  not 
therefore  think  that  we  have  touched  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

To  put  the  question  in  a  form  which  will  address  not  only 
the  understanding  but  also  the  imagination  : — We  who  see 
and  feel  the  world  of  matter  around  us  are  the  latest  and 
highest  product  of  that  world.  But  we  know  that  the 
world  of  matter  existed  before  it  had  given  origin  to 
sentient  beings  like  us  to  see  and  feel  it    During  those 
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vast  periods  of  cosmic  time,  which  perhaps  were  in  magni- 
tude to  the  geological  periods  what  the  geological  are  to 
the  historical,  while  the  original  nebula  was  condensing 
into  worlds  and  before  those  worlds  were  sufficiently  con- 
solidated or  sufficiently  cooled  down   to  support  life  on 
their  surfaces;  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  universe  of 
matter  consisted  in  "  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation," 
when  as  yet  there  were  no  beings  in  which  any  sensations 
could  be  excited  ?     To  lis,  things  have  no  reality  except  as 
they  are  perceived,  or  capable  of  being  perceived.    As 
Berkeley  has  tersely  put  it,  "  their  Esse  is  Percipi."    But 
what  was  the  underlying  reality  of  things  when  as  yet 
there  were  none  to  perceive  them  ?    This  is  identical  with  apart  from 
the  question,  what  is  the  underlying  reality,  or  the  in-  tioi^of *\t. 
terpretation,  of  things  in  themselves,  apart  from  being 
perceived  ?    Mill's  reply  is,  that  substance,  or  what  I  have  Mill's 
called  underlying  reality,  has  no  meaning  at  all ;  and  that  reply : 
not  only  matter  is  known  to  us  as  a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation,  but  that  it  is  nothing  else,  and  has  no  other 
meaning.     This  doctrine  is  perhaps  impossible  to  refute  in  whyunsa- 
any  direct  way,  but  it  involves  the  consequence  that  during      ac  ory* 
the  period  when  there  were  no  sentient  beings  in  the 
universe  of  matter,  that  universe  had  no  true  existence 
except  in  relation  to  those  sentient  beings  which  were  to 
come  into  existence  afterwards ;  and  that  if  the  universe 
of  matter  had  never  become  the  home  of  any  sentient 
beings,  it  would  not  have  had  any  existence  at  all. 

Berkeley's  reply  to  the  same  question  is,  that  even  when  Berkeley's 
material  things  are  not  perceived  by  us  or  by  beings  like  ^P1?1 
us,  they  are  still  at  all  times  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
perception.    This  is  at  least  not  absurd,  but  it  appears  to 
assume  that  the  Divine  perceptions  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  ours;  and  this  is  not  only  unproved  and  incapable  of  whyunsa- 
being  proved,  but  appears  very  unlikely ;  for  our  powers  of  w  actory- 
perception  are  developed  out  of  our  powers  of  sensation, 
but  none  of  the  Divine  powers  are  so  developed,  or  deve- 
loped at  all 

To  the  question,  What   is  the  underlying  reality  of  No  full 
things  considered  in  themselves  ?  there  is  then  no  answer  I^b^. 
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except  this,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  So  that  we 
end  where  we  began.  But  we  do  not  end  as  we  began ;  for 
we  have  learned  this,  that  there  is  that  which  we  do  not 
and  cannot  know. 
Another  There  is,  however,  another  line  of  inquiry  on  this  subject 
line  of       which  does  not  lead  to  so  purely  negative  a  result. 

inquiry.  .  ° 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  matter  as  made  known 
Statical     to  us>  not  by  the  results  of  the  most  refined  physical 

anddyna-       .  ,  .       ,      ,  .,    ,  . 

micalpro-  science  but  simply  by  our  unaided  senses,  we  recognize 

^att68  °f   ^wo  di^"10*'  s^  °f  properties  in  matter,  which  may,  from 

our    present    point    of   view,  be  defined  with  sufficient 

accuracy  as  the  statical  and  the  dynamical :  meaning  by 

the  statical  properties,  those  of  position,  extension,  form, 

and  impenetrability ;  and  by  the  dynamical,  such  properties 

as  those   of  inertia,  or  the  capacity   of  being  acted  on 

by  force ;  and  weight,  or  gravity,  which  is  itself  a  force. 

The  atati-  The  statical  properties  are  the  most  conspicuous  ones,  and 

formerly    ^  aPP«ars  to  have  been  chiefly  on  them  that  attention  was 

most  at-     concentrated  during  the  metaphysical  controversies  of  the 

Thedyna-  eighteenth    century.     But    the    physical   science  of  the 

mical  are    present  century  has  brought  the  dynamical  properties  of 

now  seen  .  .  ji«t  •     * 

to  be  as      matter  into  greater  prominence  than  the  statical;  and 
important,  ^jg  ch^ge  appears  destined  to  work,  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously,  a  profound  change  in  metaphysical  concep- 
tions as  regards  the  external  world,  the  mind,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other. 
The  stati-       The  statical  properties  of  matter  present  no  analogies 
calhaveno  whatever  with  any  of  the  properties  of  mind;  and  so  long 
with  mind:  as  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  chiefly  directed  to 
them,  it  was  inevitable  that,  to  those  who  agreed  with  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  in  admitting  the  reality  of  a 
material  world  at  all,  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  the  mind 
appeared  to  be  a  perfectly  insoluble  mystery, 
but  the  But  the   dynamical  properties   of   matter  do  present 

dynamical  analogies,  or  rather  one  all-comprehending  analogy,  with 
the  properties  and  functions  of  mind.  Force,  or  causation, 
fact  of  is  a  fact  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind  alike.  In 
^att  nd  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  activity,  as  distinguished 
mind.        from  merely  passive  feeling,  as  for  instance  in  directing 
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thought  by  an  impulse  of  the  will,  the  mind  becomes  con- 
scious of  itself  as  a  force ;  and  it  is  not  mere  sequence,  but 
force,  which  is  the  essential  point  in  the  idea  of  causation. 
We  also  discover,  as  often  as  we  move  any  object  with  our 
hands,  that  our  will  is  capable  of  exerting  force  on  the 
world  of  matter  around  us ;  and  as  often  as  we  feel  the 
weight  of  a  stone  or  the  pressure  of  a  wind,  we  discover 
that  the  world  of  matter  is  capable  of  exerting  similar 
forces  on  us.  This  is  the  analysis  of  the  facts  which  the 
mind  spontaneously  makes  at  the  very  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  science ;  which 
shows  that  vital  energy  does  not  differ  in  any  fundamental 
way  from  mechanical,  thermal,  or  chemical  energy,  but 
that  all  are  capable  of  mutual  transformation — that  our 
minds  are  links  in  that  chain,  or  rather  network,  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  universe ;  and 
that  force,  or  causation,  is  a  fact  of  the  physical  world 
which  has  become  conscious  of  itself  in  the  brain  of  man. 
Thus  force,  acting  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  the 
one  reality  which  is  common  to  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
of  mind. 

The  most  important  points  of  this  are  too  obvious  to 
have  escaped  the  acute  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  its  true  bearing  could  not  be  seen  until  now. 
The  old  metaphysical  theory  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
substances  of  matter  and  mind  has   been  broken  down 
by  the  establishment  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  the  true  basis  of  mental  science: 
while  the  advance  of  science  in  another  direction,  namely  Force  is  co- 
the  dynamical,  has  revealed  force, — or,  to  speak  more^^n8lV6 
correctly,   energy,1 — as    a    reality  of  the    universe,    co-  matter, 
extensive  with  matter,  and  equally  indestructible ;  so  that  destruc- 
no  physical  action,  such  as  motion  or  chemical  change,  can tible* 
take  place  without  a  transformation  of  energy;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of 
mental  actions  also;  of  feeling,  thought,  and  wilL     Life 
is  a  process,  and  mind  belongs  to  life.    The  energy  trans- 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  distinguished  from  Force,  see  Note  to 
Introduction. 
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formed  by  us,  whether  in  motion  or  in  thought,  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  our  food  ;  and  this  again  is  but  the 
transformed  energy  of  the  sunbeams  that  fell,  during 
growth,  on  the  vegetables  which  have  supplied  us  with 
food.1  All  consciousness  is  a  concomitant  of  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  the  brain  :  this  energy  is  not 
created  at  the  moment  when  it  becomes  conscious;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  same  energy  which  has  been  flow- 
ing and  reflowing,  changing  its  form  but  never  either 
coming  into  existence  or  passing  out  of  existence,  ever 
The  forces  since  the  first  creation  of  things.  Energy,  of  which  the 
??-~?^l~  motion  of  the  planets  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  are  forms, 

verse  cir-  *  ' 

culate  in    may,  without  any  violent  metaphor,  be  called  the  life  of 
£)Jd       y  the  universe ;  and  it  is  this  same  life  that  circulates  in  us, 
mental      ^  the  life  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.      This  is 
no  metaphysical  dream  :  it  is  scientific  truth,  discovered 
and  proved  by  that  inductive  method  which  is  based  on 
the  observation  of  external  facts. 
Is  mind         What  then  ?    Because  the  force  that  becomes  conscious 
thT  'alt  *n  m^n<i  *s  ^e  same  force  that  was  previously  unconscious 
Physical    in  the  world  of  ordinary  matter,  shall  we  say  that  mind  is 
wither       proved  to  be  material  ?     Shall  we  not  rather  say,  and  with 
spiritual,    much  profounder  truth,  that  the  forces  which  animate  the 
world  of  matter  are  proved  to  be  spiritual  ?    Neither  in- 
ductive science,  beginning  from  observation,  nor  metaphy- 
sical philosophy,  beginning  from  consciousness,  reveals 
any  distinction  of  substance — any  absolutely  fundamental 
distinction — between  matter  and  mind.     Inductive  science 
reveals  mind  as  merely  the   brain  at  work: — it  reveals 
thought,  feeling,  and  will  as  mere  concomitants  of  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  the  brain.     But  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy reveals  force  as  a  fact  of  mind,  and  therefore 
spiritual.     Observation  tells  us  nothing  whatever  of  what 
force  is ;  it  only  tells  what  are  some  of  the  effects  of  force. 
But  consciousness  directly  reveals  force  to  us  in  the  form 
of  our  own  mental  activity.   Consciousness  does  not  indeed 
interpret  force  in  terms  of  anything  simpler  or  better  known 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  9  (The  Dynamics  of  Life). 
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than  itself;  but  it  makes  force  known,  like  sensation,  as  a 
primary  fact  of  consciousness — not  indeed  admitting  of 
interpretation,  but  not  needing  it.  In  a  word,  the  mind 
is  a  force  which  has  become  conscious ;  consciousness  is 
spiritual ;  therefore  force,  in  the  form  in  which  alone  we 
have  any  direct  knowledge  of  it,  is  spiritual. 

Further ;  it  has  always  been  evident  to  those  who  are  The  con- 
capable  of  metaphysical  analysis,  that  every  conception  matteTu 
and  every  definition  of  matter  is  resolvable  into  the  con-  resolvable 
ception  of  force ;  in  other  words,  that  matter  can  be  con-  0f  force, 
ceived  or  defined  only  as  something  that  exerts  force.     The 
new  dvnamical  views  of  nature  have  no  doubt  set  this 
truth  in  a  more  striking  and  impressive  light  than  formerly, 
but  it  may  be  shown  from  the  most  common  and  familiar 
data.      Inertia,  resistance,  and  weight,  are  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  the  properties  of  matter,  and  they  are  all  expli- 
cable only  in  terms  of  force.   Inertia  is  a  passive  dynamical 
property.     Weight  is  a  force.     Resistance  is  a  kind  of 
force,  made  known  in  resisting  other  forces.     Impenetra- 
bility depends  on  resistance ;  and  so  does  extension,  or 
the  occupation  of.  space  by  matter;  for  matter  occupies 
space  only  in  virtue  of  resistant  force,  which  consists  in 
the  power  of  preventing  any  other  matter  from  occupy- 
ing the  same  space. 

Thus  matter  can  be  described  only  in  terms  of  force, 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  as  a  function  of  force ;  and 
force  is  capable  of  being  conceived  of  only  as  spiritual. 
From  these  two  propositions  it  follows  that  matter  can  Matter  is 
only  be  conceived  of  as  spiritual ;   and  we  have  arrived,  ™J^ly 
though  by  a  different  route,  at  a  parallel  conclusion  to  that  spiritual. 
of  the  preceding  chapter  concerning  the  nature  of  matter. 
We  have  concluded  in  the  preceding  chapter  that,  from  Conch- 
one  point  of  view,  matter  can  be  described  only  in  terms  £™to? 
of  our  sensations ;  and  sensation  is  spiritual.    And  we  chapter 
have  concluded  in  this  chapter  that,  from  another  point 
of  view,  matter  can  be  described  only  in  terms  of  force ; 
and  our  only  conception  of  force  is  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  mental  activity,  which  is  spiritual. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of 
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force,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  world  from  the  point 
of  view  of  force,  is  utterly  inconclusive.  I  admit  it.  I  admit 
The  ques-  that  the  question,  What  is  the  underlying  reality  of  force, 
What  U  independently  of  our  consciousness  of  it  ?  is  as  completely 
?orce.  * .  incapable  of  solution  as  the  parallel  question,  What  is  the 
soluble,  underlying  reality  of  the  entire  material  world,  indepen- 
dently of  our  perceptions  of  it  ?  For  if  we  ask,  What  is 
force?  it  is  no  reply  to  say,  Force  is  that  which  is 
accompanied  with  consciousness  when  it  is  exerted  in  a 
particular  way  in  the  brain ;  any  more  than  it  would  be  a 
reply  to  say,  Force  is  that  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall  or 
a  fire  to  burn.  But  the  foregoing  argument  is  true  so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  does  not  tell  us  what  force  is  in  itself,  but 
it  does  tell  us  how  alone  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  force ; 
namely,  as  manifested  in  our  mental  activity:  just  as 
the  argument  of  the  preceding  chapter  showed  how  alone 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  the  entire  universe  of  matter ; 
namely,  as  consisting  of  permanent  possibilities  of  sensa- 
tion ;  though  it  threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  underlying 
reality  of  the  material  world. 

The  truth  of  the  identity  of  the  conscious  forces  of  the 
mind  with  the  unconscious  forces  of  nature  is  no  barren 
Sympathy  truth.  It  is  at  once  the  explanation  and  the  justification 
of  that  feeling  of  delight  in  the  sights  and  sympathy  with 
the  forces  of  nature,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  delight 
in  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  though  often  blended 
with  it : — that 

Quotation  "  &*n9*  sublime 

from  Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Words-  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  •* 

"  Thtern  And  **  round  ocean'  md  **"  UvinK  air' 

Abbey."  Aud  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man." 

To  men  who  feel  this  delight  and  tliis  sympathy  with 
nature,  it  may  often  come  as  a  chill  rebuke  to  think, 
"  That  on  which  we  gaze  is  but  matter ;  and  our  feelings  of 
awe,  of  sympathy,  and  of  delight,  are  without  any  founda- 
tion except  one  of  illusion."  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  first  thoughts  are  best,  instinct  is  truer  than 


with  na 
ture. 
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reason,  and  the  poet  is  right  Those  forces  which  havQ 
their  dwelling  in 

"  The  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky," 

are  the  same  with  those  which  have  their  dwelling  "in 
the  mind  of  man."  We  are  a  part  of  that  world  on  which 
we  gaze  ;  the  currents  of  its  forces  flow  through  our  hearts 
and  our  brains  ;  and  our  delight  in  their  visible  manifesta- 
tions is  a  half-unconscious  recognition  of  this  truth,  just  as 
our  delight  in  visual  proportion  and  in  the  harmonies  of 
music  is  a  half-unconscious  recognition  of  the  admirable- 
ness  of  measure,  harmony,  and  proportion. 

But  though  the  identification  of  physical  and  mental 
force  does  not  tell  what  force  is,  it  enables  us  to  make  a 
guess  concerning  its  nature  and  origin  which  is  at  least 
worth  considering. 

Had  the  world  of  matter  and  force  in  which  we  live  a  Had  the 
beginning  ?    This  question,  whether  it  is  capable  of  being  wSJnSg? 
answered  by  us  or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact  which  could 
not  conceivably  be  solved  by  a  priori  metaphysical  rea^ 
soning,  but  may  conceivably  be  solved  by  evidence  or 
reasoning  from  evidence,1 

Either  the  universe  is  from  everlasting,  or  it  had  an  The  affir- 
absolute  beginning  in  time.    Both  of  these  alternatives  are  nQ™tiveIld 
inconceivable  ; — it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  answers 

.  ,.  «  ■•      ,.  j      «  .  equally 

universe  as  existing  from  everlasting,  and  of  a  universe  mC0nceiv- 
brought  into  existence  out  of  nothing.     Yet  one  of  them  able- 
must  be  true.     Metaphysical  reasoning  will  bring  us  no 
farther.    But  physical  reasoning — inductive  science — does  The  affir- 
bring  us  further,  and  shows  that  the  alternative  of  an  ™ved  by 
absolute  beginning  in  time  is  the  true  one.     The  nebular  inductive, 
or  condensation  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  universe  is  Therein  - 
in  the  highest  degree  probable ;  and  granting  its  truth,  the  1**  theory. 
whole  history  of  the  universe  is  a  history  of  the  aggrega- 
tion of  matter.      If  so,  at  the  beginning  there  was  no 
aggregation ;  all  matter  was  in  a  state  as  diffused  as  that 

1  The  physical  reasoning  that  follows  is  stated  more  fully  in  "Habit 
and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  6. 
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of  water  in  a  cloud.  Such  must  have  been  the  state 
of  things  at  a  time,  which,  however  long  ago,  was  not 
infinitely  remote ;  and  that  state  of  things  cannot  have 
existed  for  an  infinite  or  for  any  relatively  long  period, 
because  the  gravitative  force  of  its  parts  would,  at  any 
time  that  it  was  in  action,  begin  to  produce  aggregation. 

But  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  must 
have  had  an  absolute  beginning,  does  not  depend  for  its 
proof  on  the  truth  of  the  nebular  theory.    The  argument 
may  be  thus  stated  in  a  less  hypothetical  form.     In  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  force,  the  stock  of  motive  power  in  the 
universe  must  be  constantly  undergoing  exhaustion,  being 
transformed  into  heat ;  heat  tends  to  diffusion,  and  when 
diffused  is  incapable  of  being  reconcentrated  into  motive 
"Diasipa-  power  by  any    means  whatever.      This  process,  which 
energy."    ^    vaU^  the    "  dissipation  of  energy/'    has  been  con- 
stantly going  on  from  the  first  beginning  of  things ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  going  on  through  actually  infinite  time, 
because  if  it  were  so,  an  infinite  quantity  of  motive  power 
must  have  been  expended  and  destroyed  in  every  finite 
part  of  the  universe;  and  the  laws  of  force  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  such  infinite  supply  of  motive  power. 
A  change       If  it  is  urged  that  the  laws  of  nature  may  have  been 
of  nature*8  changed,  we  reply  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
WOUilf  i*    ^a'  an(*  ^  apP611*8  unlikely,  though  We  cannot  assert  that 
beginning,  it  is  impossible.     But  such  a  change,  no  less  than  the 
calling  of  a  world  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  would  be 
the  absolute  origin  of  an  order  of  things. 
Question        There  has  then  been  an  origin  of  the  order  of  nature, 
of  the       outside  of  the  existing  laws  of  nature.   To  quote  the  words 

origin  % 

of  the       of  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  purely  inductive  philo- 
nniveree.    gophy,  "  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  account  for  their  own 
origin." l    What  then  has  their  origin  been  ? 

If  this  question  can  be  answered  at  all,  it  can  be 
answered  in  only  one  way.  We  are  able  to  conceive  of 
force,  or  causation,  only  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  mental 
activity.     The  only  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 

1  Mill's  review  on  Comte  (Westminster  Revinr,  April  1805). 
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conceive  of  a  truly  originating  and  determining  force,  is 
that  of  a  Will ;  and  the  only  Will  of  which  we  are  able  to 
conceive  is  one  which,  like  our  own,  is  directed  by  Intelli- 
gence towards  a  purpose.  Either  then  we  must  conclude  that  if  any 
the  origin  and  ground  of  all  things  is  a  Self-existing  and  Self-  SSSSe^it 
determining  Intelligent  Will;  or  we  must  give  the  question  must  be 
up  as  one  that  lies  beyond  the  power  of  our  understanding  0f  God.1 
to  answer.    At  the  present  stage  of  the  argument  it  is  not 
maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Self-existent  Intelligent 
Will — or,  to  use  commoner  language,  the  doctrine  of  a  God 
in  the  Biblical  sense — has  been  proved.     But  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  at  least  admissible ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
only  admissible  conclusion,  unless  we  are  to  give  up  the 
possibility  of  any  conclusion  whatever. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  combination  of  the  two  Summary, 
methods,  the  inductive  and  the  metaphysical,  has  brought 
us  to  conclusions  which  must  not  only  modify  but  trans- 
form the  old  conceptions  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
physical  world  and  the  mental  The  most  refined  physical 
science  has  combined  with  metaphysics  to  resolve  our 
conception  of  matter  into  that  of  force;  while  meta- 
physics has  shown  that  force  can  only  be  conceived  of  as 
spiritual ;  so  that  matter,  of  which  we  used  to  think  chiefly 
as  inert  and  impenetrable,  proves  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
spiritual  force.  At  the  same  time,  the  world  of  mind,  of 
which  we  used  to  think  as  the  opposite  of  the  world  of 
matter,  proves  to  be  part  of  the  same  universe :  mental 
action  differs  from  physical,  only  as  the  conscious  manifes- 
tation of  force  differs  from  the  unconscious  manifestation 
of  the  same.    All  this  is  no  dream ;  it  is  scientific  truth. 

But  is  that  other  and  further  conclusion  a  dream  which  Belief  in 
has  been  suggested  above  as  possible ;  the  conclusion,  cJ^™r 
namely,  that  the  powers  of  matter  and  of  mind  alike  are  the 
result  and  expression  of  a  Living  Will  ? — and  if  a  Living 
Will,  then  also  an  Intelligent  Will ;  and  if  an  Intelligent 
Will,  then  also  a  Holy  Will.  For,  if  we  ascribe  Intelligence 
to  a  Self-existing  Being  at  all,  we  cannot  believe  such  Intel- 
ligence to  be  less  than  infinite ;  and  infinite  Intelligence, 
or  in  other  words  infinite  Knowledge,  must  include  perfect 

£2 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  therefore  perfect  Holiness: 
If  all  nature  is  transfigured  to  our  mental  vision  by 
regarding  it  as  a  manifestation  of  Force,  how  much  more 
will  it  be  glorified  if  we  regard  that  force  as  directed  by 
infinite  Intelligence  and  perfect  Holiness ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  MORAL   SENSE. 

T7IEOM  the  subject  with  which  the  preceding  chapter 
-*-  has  been  concluded,  the  most  obvious  transition 
would  be  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  But 
that  question  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  unless  we 
first  discuss  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Moral 
Sense. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  this  inquiry  by  stating  a  dis-  Two  dis- 
tinction which  is  often  overlooked.     The  question,  What  *{™*  ^ue* 
is  duty  ?  and  the  question,  What  is  conscience  ?  are  distinct  What  is 
questions.     In  other  words,  the  question  of  the  objective  whit  ia** 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  is  distinct  from  the  question  c<?n" 
of  the  nature  and  ground  of  our  judgments  when  we 
approve  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong.    Or,  to  put  it 
more  concisely,  the  moral  law  is  not  a  synonymous  expres- 
sion with  the  moral  sense.    The  answer  to  one  of  these 
questions  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  answer  to  the 
other ;  and  it  is  possible  for  controversialists  to  be  agreed 
as  to  the  one  while  they  are  at  issue  as  to  the  other. 

The  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  inquiry  of  what  Deonto- 
classes  of  actions  are  right  and  what  classes  are  wrong,  ogy* 
may  be  conveniently  called  Deontology,  or  the  science  of 
Duty.     That  which  is  concerned  with  the  inquiry  concern-  Ethics, 
ing  the  nature  of  conscience  may  be  conveniently  called 
Ethics,  or  the  science  of  Character.    Deontology  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  Jurisprudence,  or  the  science  of  the 
formal  and  technical  rights  and  duties  of  men  towards 
each  other  in  society ;  and  with  Political   Economy,  or 
the  science  of  the  material  well-being  of  human  'societies. 
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Ethics  in  this  sense  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  Mind,  of  which 
indeed  it  is  a  part 
These  may     Deontology  and  Ethics  are  sciences  which  admit  of 
be  treated  fo^g  treated  inductively.    But  beyond  the  inquiries  that 
tively.       belong  to  those  sciences,  is  the  question  whether  the  laws 

metaphy-   °f  duty  an<i  the  lftWS  °f  conscience  have  any  ground  and 

sical  ques-  r0ot  in  the  uncreated  nature  of  things.     On  this  subject  the 

inductive  method  cannot  conceivably  throw  any  light,  but 

metaphysics  possibly  may.     This,  however,  is  anticipating 

the  order  of  the  argument. 

The  mora-      I  agree  with  Mill  and  the  rest  of  the  Utilitarians,  that 

lity  of       the  only  possible  test  of  the  rightness  or  wrongncss   of 

actions  is  ^     ■*•  °  . 

tested  by  actions,  or  rather  of  classes  of  actions,  consists  in  their 
tendency,  calculable  consequences,  or  in  other  words  their  tendency.1 
But  this  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them  that  this  truth  affords  an 
explain  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  judgments  and 
the  moral  the  moral  feelings  with  which  we  regard  right  or  wrong 

actions.     In  a  word,  I  agree  with  their  Deontology,  but  I 

differ  from  their  Ethics. 
Utilitarian     The  Utilitarian  theory  of  the  moral  sense  may  thus  be 
2L^^"     briefly  stated :  Ever  since  man  became  a  social  and  moral 

nence  J 

theory  of  being,  both  observation  and  reasoning  have  constantly 
sens?.°  shown  that  some  classes  of  actions — as  for  instance  speak- 
ing truth — tend  on  the  whole  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind ;  and  that  the  opposite  classes  of  actions — as 
for  instance  speaking  falsehood — tend  on  the  whole  to 
injure  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  or,  to  use  a  less  technical  expres- 
sion, the  law  of  mental  habit,8  the  one  class  of  actions, 
being  associated  in  constant  experience  and  in  habitual 
thought  with  what  is  productive  of  happiness,  become 
themselves  the  objects  of  approbation;  and  the  other  class, 
being  associated  in  the  same  way  with  what  is  destructive 
of  happiness,  become  themselves  the  objects  of  condemna- 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 

8  The  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  mind,  is  only  a  case  of  the  law  of  habit.  Ste  "  Habit 
and  Intelligence,"  Preface  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  48,  49. 
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tion.  This  theory  is  to  be  taken  with  Herbert  Spencer's 
modification,  or  rather  extension,  of  the  entire  association 
theory :  namely,  that  every  mental  tendency  accumulates 
by  hereditary  transmission;  so  that  mental  tendencies 
which  have  been  formed  by  habitual  association  in  the 
parent  may  become  congenital  in  the  offspring ;  and,  as  a 
case  of  this  law,  such  moral  sentiments  as  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  hatred  of  falsehood,  though  originally  formed  by 
the  habitual  association  due  to  experience,  may  have 
become  congenital  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  races 
of  men. 

It  may  assist  in  understanding  this  theory  to  be  re- Origin  of 
minded  that  such  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  way  in  which  money  by 
the  love  of  money  has  come  into  being.    The  love  of  asaocia- 
money,  unlike  the  love  of  food,  cannot  be  a  primary  feel- 
ing, because  money,  unlike  food,  is  not  a  desirable  thing 
in  itself;  it  is  desirable  only  on  account  of  the  desirable 
things  that  may  be  obtained  by  its  means.    The  love  of 
money  is  a  secondary  feeling,  produced  by  association  with 
the  thought  of  the  desirable  things  which  it  is  able  to 
purchase.    But  when  the  love  of  money  has  once  been 
formed,  it  is  exactly  like  a  primary  feeling ;  and  it  may 
not  improbably  have  become  hereditary  in  some  classes  of 
society  among  the  civilized  races  of  men. 

In  criticising  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  moral  sense  by  this  theory,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  applying  the  method  either  of  demonstra- 
tion or  of  experiment    The  only  available  method  in  such  The  only 
an  inquiry  is  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  alleged  causes  sucha 
exist ;  and  then,  if  they  exist,  whether  they  are  adequate  **£ 017  * 
to  produce  the  effect  This  method  however  is  by  no  means  the  alleged 
confined  to  psychological  questions;  it  is  the  only  oa^I^^ 
which  is  applicable  to  a  vast  variety  of  questions  inareade- 
physical    science,  including    most   geological  ones,  and qua  e* 
nearly  all  those  concerning  the  origin  of  species. 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  alleged  Inthiscaw 
causes  exist ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  law  of  the  exLvbut 
habitual  association  of  ideas,  nor  of  the  law  of  the  heredi- ifc  »  not 

certain 

tary  transmission  of  mental  tendencies.    But  it  is  not  so  that  they 
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certain  that  these  causes  are  adequate  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  so  peculiar  a  mental  fact  as  the  moral  sense.  Of 
course  it  is  not  denied  that  the  laws  of  habitual  association, 
and  the  law  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tendencies, 
act  in  every  mental  function  and  in  all  formation  of  cha- 
racter. But  it  does  not  follow  that  those  laws  alone  will 
suffice  to  explain  every  mental  function  and  all  formation 
of  character.  The  question  is  an  analogous  one  to  that  of  the 
nature  of  the  vegetative  life.  It  is  certain  that  the  vegeta- 
tive or  formative  life  acts  in  conjunction  with,  and  through, 
the  chemical  forces  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  life  is 
in  any  sense  a  mere  resultant  from  the  chemical  forces.1 
Just  so,  it  is  certain  that  intelligence,  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  is  a  particular  manifestation  of  intelligence,  are 
developed  under  the  laws  of  habitual  association  and 
hereditary  transmission  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  intel- 
ligence and  the  moral  sense  are  mere  resultants  from  those 
laws.  This  analogy,  however,  is  not  itself  an  argument, 
though  it  may  assist  us  in  understanding  the  arguments. 
The  theory  which  refers  all  the  complex  facts  of  the  moral 
sense  to  association  with  pleasure  and  pain,  is  that  which 
is  usually  called  the  Utilitarian  theory.  The  theory  which, 
on  the  contrary,  maintains  the  existence  of  An  element  in 
morals  not  derived  from  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain 
may  be  called  the  Ethical  theory. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  any  theory  of  the  moral 
sense  has  to  give  an  account  of,  is  not  only  our  judgments 
and  our  feelings  respecting  actions,  but  also  our  judgments 
and  our  feelings  respecting  character.  The  moral  aspects 
of  character  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  of 
Ethics,  as  the  moral  aspects  of  action  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  science  of  Deontology.  These  are  merely 
the  definitions  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  prejudge  any  of 
its  conclusions. 

The  question  under  discussion  may  now  be  stated  with 

more  definiteness  than  hitherto : — Is  the  sense  of  happiness 

•  or  pleasure,  with    the  correlative  sense  of  pain,  acting 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  8  (The  Chemistry  of  Life). 
See  also  the  Appendix  to  the  same  work. 
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through  the  habitual  association  of  ideas,  adequate  to 
account  for  our  moral  judgments  and  feeling3  respecting 
actions  and  character?  Or,  in  other  words:  Does  the 
moral  sense  present  the  characteristics  that  it  would 
present,  if  it  had  been  formed  out  of  no  other  materials 
than  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  by  no  other 
process  than  the  association  of  ideas  ?  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  moral  sense  is  in  some  important  respects  quite 
unlike  any  thing  that  could  possibly  be  produced  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  follows  that 
the.  utilitarian  theory  is,  not  indeed  totally  false,  but  alto- 
gether inadequate;  and  that  some  form  of  the  ethical 
theory  must  be  true. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  is  right  to  admit  that  the  The  charge 
oft-repeated  chaTge  of  selfish  tendency  against  the  utili-  neS8 
tarian  theory  of  the  moral  sense  is  unfounded  and  unjust.  af^.^the 
If  the  utilitarian  theory  is  true,  all  right  and  wrong  are  theory  is 
ultimately  resolvable  into  tendency  to  produce  happiness  nn^UBt ; 
or  pain;  if  the  ethical  theory  is  true,  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  contain  an  element  which  is  not  so  resolvable ; 
—one  or  the  other  of  these  rival  theories  must  be  true ; — 
but  whichever  opinion  we  adopt,  the  truths  are  not  only 
obvious  but  fundamental,  that  selfishness  and  cruelty  are 
vices,  and  their  opposites,  unselfishness  and  kindness,  are 
virtues.     On  the  ethical  theory,  we  believe  this  because 
the  conscience  of  mankind  declares  it ;  on  the  utilitarian 
theory,  it  follows  from  the  very  definitions  of  the  theory, 
according  to  which  that  which  consciously  and  of  purpose 
tends  to  promote  happiness  is  virtue.    This  definition  of 
virtue,  and  the  utilitarian  theory  founded  thereon,  are 
quite  adequate  as  a  basis  for  benevolence ;  but  it  may  be  bat  it  is 
maintained,  and  as  I  think  truly,  that  they  are  unfavour-  able  to^ 
able  to  moral  elevation.  moral 

elevation 

Of  course  no  one  says  that  it  is  false  to  define  virtue  as  it  is  not " 
that  which  purposely  tends  to  promote  happiness;  but  those  j^ffi.ut 
who  maintain  the  ethical  theory  of  morals  think  it  msufli-  cient. 
dent.     It  is  now  time  to  give  the  grounds  of  this  opinion. 

If  the  utilitarian  theory  is  true, happiness  is  the  only  thing  ^ )*e. 
which  is  an  absolute  end,  or  in  other  words  an  end  in  itself;  theory, 
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happiness  moral  goodness  is  good  only  because  it  is  a  means  to  the 
absolute  y  en(i  °f  happiness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ethical  theory 
*h  %  w  k  *rue'  ^PP"1688  w  no  doubt  an  end  in  itself— all  sentient 
cai,  ^>od-  beings,  from  insects  upwards,  are  agreed  on  this ;  *  but  it 
ness  is  one  jg  not  ^e  onjy  en(j .  right  deeds  ought  to  be  done  and  the 

formation  of  noble  character  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  not 
only  because  they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  though  they 
do  tend  to  promote  happiness,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because 
they  are  good  in  themselves   independently  of   conse- 
quences.   These  are  not  merely  logical  inferences  from 
the  rival  theories ;  they  are  statements  of  the  theories,  in 
different  language  from  that  used  before.    Now,  which  is 
true  ?    Is  moral  goodness  good  in  itself,  or  good  only  on 
account  of  the  happiness  it  produces  or  tends  to  produce  ? 
The  ones-  This  question  can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
be decided  mon  sense,  the  real  belief  of  mankind ;  in  other  words,  by 
hy  the       an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  itself  when  properly  analysed, 
sense  What,  then,  is  the  moral  sense  like  f    If  the  utilitarian 

itself.  theory  were  true,  and  if  moral  good  were  good  only  because 
On  the  of  the  happiness  which  it  produces,  we  should  regard  good 
theory?*"1  a0**0118  x*^  noble  characters  with  feelings  similar  to  those 
moral  ad-  ^th  which  we  regard  other  agents  and  agencies  which  tend 
ought  to    to  produce  happiness.    Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 

thTadmi-  a  very  *ar8e  amoun^  °f  r^  happiness,  though  not  of  a 
ration  of  high  kind,  is  due  to  such  agencies  as  those  of  productive 
l^L .  gardens,  convenient  houses,  good  roads  and  railways,  and 
efficient  tools  and  appliances  of  all  kinds.  These  things 
are  good  because  they  minister  to  happiness ;  or,  if  happi- 
ness is  too  high  a  word,  at  least  to  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
Let  us  call  these,  generically,  useful  things.  If  then 
worthy  actions  and  noble  characters  are  good  only  because 
they  minister  to  happiness,  they  are  good  only  for  the 
same  reason  that  useful  things  are  good :  namely,  because 
both  minister  to  happiness  alike;  and  the  emotions  excited 

1  Ascetics  may  have  maintained  that  happiness  ought  not  to  he  sought, 
because  it  can  never  be  sought  without  injury  to  what  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  happiness.  This  is  intelligible  though  wrong.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  sentient  being  to  doubt  that  happiness  is  desirable  in  itself. 
As  Coleridge  somewhere  says,  "  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  deny  our  nature 
as  sentient  beings. " 
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by  worthy    actions  and  noble    characters   ought  to  be 
similar  to  those  excited  by  useful  things.    But  this  is  but  it  does 
not  the  case;    on  the   contrary,  the    emotions  excited Jh^nfi- 
by  moral  worth  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  ration  of 
excited  by  useful  things ;  while  they  have  very  much  things, 
in  common  with  the  emotions   excited  by  the  sight  of 
beauty.     This  is  a  familiar  fact  of  consciousness,  and  is 
witnessed  to  by  our  habitual  language ;  in  which  we  apply 
such  words  as  beautiful,  which  primarily  belongs  to  visual 
objects,  to  the  moral  nature  of  characters  and  of  actions ; 
and  apply  to  visual  objects  such  words  as  noble  and  lovely, 
which  primarily  belong  to  characters.      This,  however, 
must  not  be  over-stated,  as  if  the  moral  sense  were  nothing 
more  than  the  sense  of  a  higher  kind  of  beauty  than  any 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  eyes.      The  moral  sense  is 
this,  but  it  is  also  much  more.      It  might  be  nothing 
more  than  this,  to  beings  who  should  look  on  actions  and 
on  character  as  mere  spectators ;  but  such  an  attitude  is 
impossible  to  us ;   we  have  to  act  as  well  as  to  criticise  ; 
and  to  us,  as  beings  capable  of  action,  the  moral  sense  is 
more  than  merely  a  power  to  discern  excellence ;  it  is  a 
law  of  obligation,  an  imperative  command. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  un-utilitarian 
nature  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  itself  is  capable  of  explanation  on  utili- 
tarian principles ;  or,  in  more  familiar  language,  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  itself  capable  of  being  resolved  into  the 
sense  of  enjoyment.  If  this  means  that  the  beautiful  is 
the  useful  (and  this  has  been  maintained),  the  assertion  is 
a  mere  absurdity  ;  were  it  so,  spades  and  millstones  would  The  bean- 
be  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  objects,1  and  there  %^  wfoL 
would  be  more  beauty  in  a  kitchen-garden  than  in  a 
flower-garden.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  may  be  explained  on  merely  utilitarian  principles, 
it  is  more  probably  meant  that  beauty  gives  pleasure 
in  the  beholding;  and  that  the  definition  of  beauty  is 
that  it  is  what  gives  pleasure  in  the  beholding.  This  is 
true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject ; 

1  This  remark  is  made  in  Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters/'  vol.  ii. 
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for,  if  the  merely  utilitarian  theory  of  beauty  were  true, 
few  things  would  give  more  pleasure  in  the  beholding 
than  a  kitchen-garden.    What  then  do  we  mean  when 
we  attribute  beauty  to  the  objects  of  sight  and  sound  and 
thought,  and  not  to  those  objects  which  minister  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  lower  senses  ? 
Beauty  is       What  we  mean  is,  that  the  pleasures  of  sight,  of  sound, 
civesa      an^  °^  thought,  have  a  character  of  superior  dignity  of 
peculiar     nature  to  the  pleasures  of  mere  sense.     Beauty  is  not 
▼atedplea- identical  with  that  which  gives  pleasure;  beauty  gives  a 
sure.         peculiar  and  elevated  kind  of  pleasure. 
Mill  dis-        Mill  in  his  work  on  "  Utilitarianism,"  admits,  or  rather 
pleasures8  places  in   the  front  of   his  theory,   this    distinction  of 
ashiffher   pleasures   one    from    the   other    as    higher   and    lower, 
"  worthier  and  less  worthy.    Unquestionably  this  distinction 
is  true ;  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  does  unquestionably 
make  it ;  but  what  does  it  mean,  and  how  have  we  come 
by  it  ?    The  distinction  between  pleasures  as  more  or  less 
intense  is  a  matter  of  course ;    but  if  the  whole  of  our 
moral  nature  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  how  do  we  learn  to  distinguish  one 
This  ad-     pleasure  from  another  as  more  or  less  worthy  i    This  can 
ethical       b©  d°ne  only  on  ethical  grounds ;  and  Mill,  by  adopting 
principle    this  distinction,  has  really  surrendered  the  purely  utilitarian 
renders  the  character  of  his  system,  and  has  taken  the  first  step  to  a 
utilitarian,  purely  and  avowedly  ethical  system  of  morals.     For  if  it 
is  admitted  that  one  pleasure  may  excel  another  not  in 
intensity  but  in  the  purely  ethical  property  of   being 
higher  or  lower,  more  worthy  or  less  worthy,  so  that  the 
pleasures  of  sight  and  sound  are  higher  than  those  of  mere 
sense,  the  pleasures  of  thought  higher  than  those  of  sight 
and  sound,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  self-approving  conscience 
higher  than  all  the  rest ;  so  that,  to  use  Mill's  expression,  a 
little  of  one  of  the  higher  pleasures  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
great  quantity  of  one  of  the  lower;  where  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  thinking  that  objects  are  worthy  to  be  sought, 
and  that  deeds  ought  to  be  done,  without  any  reference  to 
enjoyment  or  happiness  at  all  ?    There  is  no  more  logical 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  most  fully  matured  and  thorough- 
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going  ethical  system  of  morals,  than  in  admitting  the  ethical 
element  in  Mr.  Mill's  partial  and  hesitating  way.1 

Concerning  the  pleasure  of  a  self-approving  conscience  The  value 
(though  pleasure  is  a  totally  inadequate  word),  there  is0^®}?6*" 
this  remarkable  fact  to  be  observed;    that,  unlike  all self-appro- 
pleasures  of  a   lower  kind,  its  value  does  not  in  any  does  not 
way  depend  on  its  duration.      In  the  case  of  the  pleasures  dSraSon n 
of  taste,  or  sight,  or  sound,  the  value  of  any  pleasure 
of  given  intensity  is  proportionate  to  the  duration;  that 
is  to  say  (supposing,  what  is   not  practically  the  case, 
that  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  continues  unchanged), 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  music,  for  instance,  during  two 
hours,  is  twice  as  great,  and  worth  twice  as  much,  as 
that  of  hearing  it  during  one  hour;    and  this  is  self- 
evidently  true    of  all   pleasures  which  are  nothing  but 
pleasures,  even  though  of  a  high  kind.     But  it  is  not  Blessed- 
true  of  that  blessedness  (to  use  a  higher  word  than  that ne8S" 
which  denotes  the  highest  of  mere  pleasures),  it  is  not 
true,  I  say,  of  that  blessedness  which  springs  out  of  a 
good  conscience.    To  a  man  who,  like  Leonidas,  or  Decius, 
or  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  goes  to  certain  death  in  order  to 
perform  a  duty,  the  approbation  of  his  conscience  in  the 
moment  of  death  is  as  blessed  and  as  precious  as  if  he  had 
a  long  life  left  to  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  his  heroism. 
This  faithfulness  unto  death,  this  martyrdom  to  duty,  is  Martyr- 
shown  by  an  abundance  of  historical  instances  to  be  capable  duty.10 
of  existing  independently  of  any  belief  in  immortality. 

I  will  here  anticipate  the  argument  of  this  work.  If  we 
had  served  for  a  whole  life  long  a  perfectly  good  Being 
whose  form  we  had  never  seen,  nor  heard  his  voice ;  and  if 
we  were  to  hear  at  last  his  voice  saying,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant !  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things ;  thy  services  are  accepted  and  thy  sins  forgiven  ; 
now  lie  down  for  an  eternal  sleep  :  "  this  would  be  reward 
enough  for  a  life  of  self-sacrifice. 

But  the  truth  that  men  are  capable  of  caring,  and  do 

1  This  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Lecky  in  the  Introduction  to  his  "History  of  European  Morals." 
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care,  for  other  ends  than  happiness,  may  be  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  much  commoner  facts  than  these.  Men  care  for 
what  will  be  thought  of  them  after  death,  although  they 
know  that  such  an  agency  can  have  no  effect  on  their 
happiness.  This  feeling  has  beyond  doubt  been  a  motive 
power  of  sensible  magnitude  in  history ;  posthumous  fame 
has  a  wonderful  charm  for  many  of  the  strongest  minds. 
Care  for  Moreover,  men  care  for  the  dead — for  dead  bodies ;  they 
the  dead:   ^^  jor  ^  djgpQgjj  0f  the  bodies  of  their  friends  who  have 

died,  and  for  the  disposal  of  their  own  bodies  after  death. 
This  feeling  is  probably  connected,  as  Vico  thought,  with  a 
sort  of  blind  instinct  of  immortality ;  but  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  hope  of  happiness  in  a  future  state ;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fancies  of  Homeric  Greeks, 
or  whatever  may  be  those  of  modern  Hindoos,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  funeral  rites  on  the  soul  of  the  departed,  this 
has  totally  passed  out  of  the  belief  of  modern  Europeans, 
among  whom,  nevertheless,  the  sense  of  reverence  for  the 
dead  is  strong ;  and  it  is  often  strongest  with  individuals  or 
with  nations — as,  for  instance,  the  Chinese — among  whom 
the  sense  of  immortality  is  weak  or  absent.  This  reve- 
rence for  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
human  instincts ;  it  is  certainly  more  general,  and  pro- 
not  resol-  bably  older,  than  that  belief  in  immortality  with  which  it 
love^  has  become  entwined ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  capable  of  being 
happiness,  resolved  into  the  love  of  happiness.  Its  great  philosophical 
importance  was  clearly  seen  by  Vico,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  succeeding  writers  have  recognized  it  so  fully. 

Let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  moral  sense. 
Rational-       One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  its  rationality 
moral the  or  reasonableness.      Now  if  the  utilitarian  theory  were 
wnse.       true,  the  moral  sense  would  not  be  the  eminently  rational 
thing  that  it  is;    it  would  have  only  a  habitual   basis. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  self-evident ;  and  utili- 
tarians will  probably  say  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that 
it  is  the  utilitarian  theory  alone  which  can  place  morals 
on  a  rational  basis  by  showing  that  right  is  right  because 
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it  tends  to  produce  happiness;  while  the  ethical  theoty, 
by  giving  no  reason  for  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  makes  morals  irrational. 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  that  the  moral  sense  t*  rational ; 
the  question  under  discussion  is,  whether  the  ground  of 
that  rationality  is  utilitarian  or  ethical.     Now  if  the  utili-  On  the 
tarian  theoiy  is  true,  the  origin  and  the  justification  of  the  JjJjJjJ^K 
moral  sense,  or  the  love  of  what  is  morally  good,  are  exactly  love  of 
parallel  to  the  origin  and  the  justification  of  the  love  of  JuJe^She 
money.    As  money  is  good  because  it  is  able  to  procure  love  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  love  of  money  is  generated  by  habitual 
association  in  the  mind  with  the  enjoyments  it  procures, 
until,  by  the  force  of  habit,  money  comes  to  be  loved  and 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  without  a  thought  of  the  enjoy- 
ments it  is  able  to  procure,  and  even  after  the  power  of 
enjoyment  has  been  lost ;  so,  according  to  the  utilitarian 
theory,   moral    excellence  is   good  because   it   tends   to 
produce  happiness,  and  the  love  of  moral  excellence  is 
generated  by  habitual  association  in  the  mind  with  the 
happiness  it  tends  to  produce,  until,  by  the  force  of  habit, 
duty  comes  to  be  done  and  holiness  comes  to  be  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  without  a  thought  of  any  happiness 
that  they  are  to  bring,  and  even  at  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  happiness.    Now  is  there  really  any  Actual 
such  parallel?    So  far  from  it  that  the  notion  is  refuted  JSJjJJJ 
by  the  bare  statement.    The  love  of  money  is  due  to  mere  the  two. 
habitual  association ;  and  when,  from  the  force  of  habit, 
the  pursuit  of  money  is  carried  on  at  the  sacrifice  of 
happiness,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  recognizes  that 
this  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  end  to  the  means,  and  calls  such 
conduct  irrational  and  foolish.     But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  from  the  force  of  habit  or  from  a  higher 
because   consciously  intelligent  principle,   duty  is  done 
and  holiness  is  sought  at  the  sacrifice  of  happiness,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  recognizes  that  this  is  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  lower  end  to  a  higher  one,  and  calls  such  conduct 
rational  and  wise. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  urge  that  the 
sacrifice  of  happiness  to  duty  is  really  a  sacrifice  of  selfish 
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happiness  to  the  general  happiness.    This  is  not  by  any 
means  invariably  true ;  the  definition  of  moral  good,  ac- 
cording to  the  utilitarian  theory — the  criterion  of  moral 
good,  as  I  admit — is  not  that  it  produces  happiness  neces- 
sarily and  in  every  instance,  but  that  on  the  whole  it  tends 
to  do  so.    Now  a  theory  of  morals  is  utterly  worthless  and 
does  not  deserve  the  name,  unless  it  provides  for  those 
cases,  exceptional  no  doubt  but  still  numerous,  in  which 
the  doing  of  duty,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the 
circumstances,  will  not  bring  happiness  either  to  the  doer 
Utilita-      or  to  any  one  else,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  on  the  utilitarian 
wuTnoi     theory  that  moral  goodness  is  good  only  because  its  ten- 
justify  the  dency  is  to  produce  happiness,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
happiness  resist  the  conclusion — which  is  moreover  the  easiest  one — 
to  duty,     ^hat  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  this  tendency  appears 
to  be  reversed,  the  law  of  duty  is  reversed  with  it.    This  is 
exactly  that  kind  of  exception  which  tests  the  rule.    Now 
when  the  rule  is  thus  tested,  what  does  the  conscience  of 
mankind  declare?      It  declares  that  the  law  of  duty  is 
not  altered  by  altered  circumstances.     It  declares  that 

"  Because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Is  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence."  1 

But  utilitarianism  would  make  this  to  be  not  wisdom  but 
folly :  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  utilitarianism  can  ever 
"  scorn  consequence,"  because  it  teaches  that  the  calcu- 
lable consequences  of  actions  not  only  test  the  moral 
character  of  the  actions,  which  I  admit  as  a  generally 
applicable  rule,  but  constitute  it,  which  all  who  maintain 
the  ethical  theory  deny.2 
Case  of  the  These  remarks  will  not  apply  without  modification  to 
kimtoesl  8UC'1  v^11^  as  kindness,  which  are  constituted  as  virtues 
by  the  fact  that  they  tend,  or  rather  that  they  are 
intended,  to  produce  happiness.     But  they  fully  apply  to 

1  Tennyson's  (Enons. 

*  The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  rationality  of  the  moral  sense  have  been 
suggested  by  an  article  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  July  1869,  by  R.  H. 
Hutton,  entitled  "A  questionable  Parentage  for  Morals."  The  "ques- 
tionable parentage  n  is  that  according  to  the  utilitarian  theory,  as  modified 
-  by  Spencer's  theory  (which,  as  a  statement  of  fact,  is  true)  of  the  here- 
ditary transmission  of  mental  influences. 
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the  virtues  of  truthfulness  and  justice,  which,  although 
they  do  beyond  doubt  tend  to  produce  happiness,  yet 
according  to  the  ethical  theory  are  virtues,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  virtues,  independently  of  that  tendency. 

This  truth,  of  the  eminently  rational  character  of  the 
moral  sense,  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  a  way  that  will 
at  once  test  the  soundness  of  the  foregoing  conclusions, 
and  carry  the  argument  further. 

When  belief  is  based  on  experience,  it  is  capable  of  Belief 
being  modified  or  reversed  by  further  experience.    Thus,  e^rience 
to  quote  the  most  obvious   instance,  the  belief  in  the^y** 

ch&iiffed 

fixity  of  the  earth,  which  was  based  on  an  obvious  though  by  ex- 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  commonest  facts,  has  been  P6™"06- 
overthrown  by  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
and  has  given  place  to   the  belief  in  its  motion ;  or,  to 
mention  an  instance  which  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  belief  in  the  unchangeableness  of  species  is  rapidly 
giving  way,  under  the  influence  of  increased  biological 
knowledge,  to  the  belief  in  their  mutability.     The  truth 
that  all  belief  which  is  based  on  experience  is  in  its  nature 
liable  to  modification  is  so  obvious  and  so  generally  recog- 
nized, that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  it  at  length ;  but  it  is  This  is 
important  here  to  remark  that  this  truth  is  most  freely  re-  j^08^^ 
cognized  by  the  most  cultivated  minds,  and  those  which  by  the 
best  understand  the  grounds  of  belief.    Even  our  natural  voted™ 
belief  in  the  necessary  and  unchangeable  character  of  the  minds. 
properties  of  space  and  time  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  best  intellects  from  Kant  onwards,  be  true  only 
of  the  universe  in  which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part ;  and  it  is  possible  to  believe,  though  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  (that  is  to  say,  not  possible  to  represent 
to  oneself  in  imagination),  that  there  may  be  orders  of  being 
which  do  not  exist  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 
But  there  are  other  beliefs,  concerning  which  we  can 
neither  conceive  nor  believe  that  they   are   capable  of 
change  by  any  change  in  the  nature  of  our  experience.   No  This  is  not 
one,  for  instance,  really  believes  that  there  can  be  in  any  {£J?e°  \n 
circumstances,  or  in  any  world,  any  exception  to  that  first  logical 
principle  of  logic  that  a  contradiction  cannot  be  true ;  or,  axiom8' 

Jf 
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in  other  words,  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be  at 
once  true  and  false. 

Now,  to  which  of  these  two  classes  of  our  beliefs  does  the 
belief  in  moral  truth  belong  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  beliefs  which 
are  capable  of  a  total  change  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  our  experience,  or  one  of  those  which  are  not  so  change- 
able ?  Unquestionably  it  belongs  to  the  unchangeable  class, 
nor  in  The  minds  which  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
m?ral.  .     culture  are  those  which  find  it  easiest  to  recognize  the 

principles.  ° 

essential  changeableness  of  all  beliefs  that  rest  on  a  basis 
of  experience ;  or,  to  use  familiar  language,  it  is  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds  which  are  the  most  free  from  prejudice  or  pre- 
judgment ;  but  it  is  also  the  most  cultivated  minds  which 
have  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  absolute  unchangeable- 
ness  of  moral  law,  and  its  validity  for  all  beings  whatever 
Belief  in    that  have  intelligence  enough  to  understand  it.     This  con- 
the  un-      viction  scarcely  exists  in  children  and  in  uncultivated  men  ; 
ableness     their  notion  of  moral  law  is  usually  that  it  is  the  arbitrary 
trathia     command  of  a  Being  of  superior  power ;  and  this  barbaric 
weak  in     conception  is  an  actually  influential  one  in  the  Christian 

T  r|  A  

ignorant,    Church  to   this  day.     But  in  men  who  have  attained  to 

th°ngir    mora^  intelligence,  the  belief  in  the  unchangeableness  of 

vated.       moral  law  has  such  absolute  supremacy,  that  no  reasonable 

man  would  hesitate  to  stake  his  everlasting  happiness  on 

We  believe  the  truth,  that  even   though  the  existing  cosmos  should 

future  life.  P^8  ou^  °f  being  and  be  replaced  by  another,1  and  even 

though  we  should  acquire  new  and  unimagined  lowers,  and 

be  able  to  know  God  even  as  we  are  known  by  God  ;2  yet,  if 

there  is  a  moral  government  of  the  universe  at  all,  that 

government  will  prove  to  be  good  and  not  evil ;  if  there  is 

a  spiritual  world  at  all,  its  foundations  will  prove  to  be  laid 

in  right  and  not  in  wrong. 

This  has        Now  this  belief,  profound  and  unchangeable  as  it  is,  has 

inlo^c8     no  basis  whatever  in  either  logic  or  experience.      It  has 

1  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,"  said  Christ,  "but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away."  That  is  to  say,  the  existing  cosmos,  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical,  shall  pass  out  of  being,  but  the  principles  of  justice  and 
mercy  shall  remain. 

2  "  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known  "  (St.  Paul). 
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no  basis  in  logic ;  for  logical  proof  consists  in  this,  that  the 
truth  to  be  proved  cannot  be  denied  without  either  contra- 
dicting some  other  truth  previously  admitted,  or  making  a 
statement  that  shall  contradict  itself.  But  the  truth  of  the 
unchangeable  and  eternal  character  of  moral  law  is  not 
capable  of  logical  proof  in  either  of  these  two  ways ;  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  deduced  from  any  other  truth,  and  it 
may  be  contradicted  without  any  self-contradiction ;  for, 
profound  as  is  the  absurdity,  there  would  be  no  self-contra- 
diction, and  no  impossibility  to  the  imagination,  in  ima- 
gining the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  be  an  evil  being.  Nor  nor  in  ex- 
has  this  belief  any  basis  in  experience ;  we  have  no  such  Penence' 
experience  of  the  righteousness  of  the  government  of  this 
world  that  we  should  feel  any  strong  confidence  of  meeting 
with  righteousness  in  another.  The  hope  of  a  future  world 
where  righteousness  shall  reign  has  a  different,  even  an 
opposite,  basis  to  that  of  experience. 

"We  trust  that  God  is  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law, 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shrieks  against  our  creed."  l 

We  thus  see  a  remarkable  double  contrast  between  Double 
moral  and  physical  beliefs  :  namely,  that  with  advancing  aoroUud 
mental  culture,  physical  beliefs  become   more   liable  tojJysjcal 
change  on  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  while  moral 
beliefs  become  more  steadfast ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  moral  law  to  be  reversed  though  easy  to  conceive  it 
in  imagination,  while  on  the  contrary  it  is  easier  to  believe 
than  to  conceive  of  a  fundamental  change  in  physical  law  : 
as  when  we  believe,  without  being  able  to  conceive,  that 
there  may  be  intelligences  to  which  the  properties  of  space 
and  time  appear  different  from  what  they  do  to  us.2 

1  "Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  Creation's  final  law, 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shrieked  against  his  creed." 

Tennyson's  In  Sfemoriam. 

*  "  I  see  no  absurdity  in  thinking  that  the  number  of  dimensions  in  space 

may  be  not  three  but  infinite  ;  only  that  the  universe  to  which  we  belong 

f2 
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What  then  is  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  belief  in 

moral  law  as  binding  on  us,  and  not  on  us  only,  but  on  all 

intelligent  beings  in  the  universe  ?    The  only  answer  is 

that  as  space  and  time  are  facts  of  the  physical  universe, 

and  are  forms  of  our  thought  because  we  are  a  part  of  the 

We  believe  physical  universe ;  *  so  moral  law  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual 

lawbe?1     universe,  and  has  become  identified  with  our  mental  being 

cause  we    because  we  are  a  part  of  the  spiritual  universe.    But  the 

the  spirit   truths  of  the  spiritual  universe  are  more  universal  than 

tual  uni-    those  of  the  physical  universe.     We  may  hereafter  attain 

to  a  state  of  being  where  we  shall  transcend  space  and 

time,  but  we  shall  never  transcend  holiness. 

The  argument  against  the  absolute  nature  of  morality 

from  the  fact  that  men  differ  so  much  about  it,  is  scarcely 

worthy  of  notice.    Truth  is  not  the  less  true  because  men's 

powers  of  perceiving  it  differ  indefinitely.      Nor  does  it 

follow,  because  man  has  been  late  in  attaining  to  moral 

intelligence,    that    moral    principles    are    therefore    not 

primary  and  underived.     The  saying  of  Aristotle  is  often 

true,  that  what  is  first  in  the  logical  order  is  last  in 

the  order  of  discovery." 

Happiness     We  therefore  conclude  that  moral  excellence  has  a  value 

ground  of  °f  fr8  own>  independently  of  its  effects  on  happiness.  Instead 

goodness,    of  saying,  "  Moral  goodness  is  that  which  tends  to  pro- 

re«3t        mote  happiness,"  we  ought  to  say  rather,  "The  universe 

is  so  constituted  that  moral  goodness  tends  to  promote 

happiness." 

Objection       If  it  is  said  that  the  results  of  the  two  theories,   the 

answered. 

utilitarian  and  the  ethical,  coincide  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases,  I  reply  that  it  is  the  exceptional  cases  which  test  a 
principle ;  and  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  for  con- 
cluding that  while  the  utilitarian  theory  provides  well 
enough  for  those  cases  in  which  the  general  tendency  is 
fulfilled  for  virtue  to  promote  happiness,  it  does  not  and 

is  capable  of  motion  in  but  three  of  the  dimensions  ;  so  that  we  have  ex- 
perience of  but  three,  and  cannot  form  a  conception  of  any  more." — Habit 
wnd  Intelligence,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  note. 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapters  37  and  88. 
•'  Tlp&rov  fi\v  airly,  taxarov  5*  fuprjaiu" 
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cannot  provide  for  those  exceptional  and  therefore  testing 
cases  where,  because  right  is  right,  it  is  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  follow  right  in  scorn  of  consequence. 

But  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  results  of  the  two  Results  of 
theories   perfectly    coincided    in    that    terrestrial    region  Juries  in 
of  which   alone  we  have  experience,   they    still  would  ^  8I»- 
not  coincide  in  the  spiritual  and  heavenly    region;  for  region, 
in    this   latter  the   utilitarian   theory    gives    no    result 
whatever;  being  avowedly  based  on  experience  only,  it 
cannot  possibly  give  any  result  in  a  region  that  transcends 
all  experience.    Just  as  in  mathematics,  two  formulae  may  niustra- 
within  moderate  limits  give  results  that  shall  not  sensibly  tl01lJr^nL 
differ,  and  yet  beyond  those  limits  may  give  totally  dif-  matica. 
ferent  results. 

Farther,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Utilitarian  and  the  Effect  of 
Ethical  theories  of  morals  gave  exactly  the  same  results  in  Tories  on 
deontology,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  gave  the  forma- 
the  same  in  ethics.  To  use  less  technical  language :  if  the  character, 
rival  theories  give  origin  to  the  same  rules  of  duty,  they 
may  yet  widely  differ  in  their  effect  on  the  formation 
of  character;  if  they  agree  as  to  the  deeds  which  they 
enjoin,  they  yet  may  cause  the  same  deeds  to  be  done  from 
very  different  motives.  It  is  true  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;  and  this  purely  utilitarian  axiom  may  no  doubt 
have  caused  honest  deeds  to  be  done,  but  it  can  never  have 
really  made  a  man  honest.  Mere  calculation  of  con- 
sequences and  tendencies,  even  though  it  may  be  unselfish 
calculation,— that  is  to  say,  even  though  it  may  take  all 
the  consequences  to  others  into  account,  as  well  as  to 
oneself, — any  such  calculation  is  a  wretched  basis  for  the 
love  of  holiness  and  the  fear  and  hatred  of  sin.  The  love 
of  holiness  and  the  hatred  of  sin  will  have  one  character 
if  we  think  of  holiness  as  conformity  to  the  uncreated 
law  of  the  universe  and  to  the  will  of  its  Author,  and 
of  sin  as  the  violation  thereof;  and  they  will  have  another 
and  quite  a  different  character  if  we  think  of  holiness 
as  merely  that  disposition  which  has  the  strongest  ten- 
dency to  promote  happiness,  even  though  it  be  happiness 
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of  the  highest  kind ;  and  of  sin  as  something  which  is 
hateful  because  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  destructive  of 
happiness. 

Indepen-  It  would  be  blessed  to  cultivate  a  self-forgetting  temper, 
of  holiness! even  though  there  were  no  kingdom  of  heaven  to  enter. 
It  would  be  blessed  to  mourn  for  one's  own  sins  and  for 
the  sins  of  mankind,  even  though  the  mourners  were  never 
to  be  comforted.  It  would  be  blessed  to  be  gentle  and  for- 
giving, even  though  the  prospect  of  the  gentle  and  forgiving 
inheriting  the  earth  were  always  as  hopeless  as  it  appeared 
to  be  on  the  evening  when  Christ  was  taken  down  from 
the  cross.  It  would  be  blessed  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  even  though  such  hunger  and  thirst  were 
never  to  be  satisfied.  It  would  be  blessed  to  be  merciful, 
even  though  the  merciful  should  not  themselves  obtain 
mercy.  It  would  be  blessed  to  be  pure  in  heart,  even 
though  there  were  no  God  for  the  pure  in  heart  to  sea  It 
would  be  blessed  to  be  a  peacemaker,  even  though  there  were 
no  God  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  peacemakers.  It 
would  be  blessed  to  endure  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness,  even  though  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should 
prove  a  dream. 


NOTE. 

THE  SINFULNESS  OF  8UICIDE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  or  sinful- 
ness of  suicide  is  the  difficulty — the  crux— of  moral  theories ; 
and  it  may  appear  that  the  theory  which  tests  the  morality  of 
actions  exclusively  by  their  effect  on  happiness — that  is  to  say, 
the  utilitarian  theory— cannot  absolutely  forbid  suicide,  but  on 
the  contrary  tends  rather  to  enjoin  it  on  those  whose  life,  from 
Whvsui-   disease,  has  become  a  hopeless  burthen  to  themselves  and  to 
cideiscon-  those  around  them;  and  even  to  justify  putting  them  to  death 
utUita^      ^  ^ey  insist  on  living  as  long  as  they  can.      The  Utilitarian 
nanism,     theory,  however,  when  properly  understood,   condemns  such 
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actions.  It  tests  the  morality  of  any  action  not  by  immediate 
results,  but  by  general  tendency.  Now  if  the  prevailing 
morality  of  any  age  or  country  were  to  sanction  suicide  or 
murder  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  world  of  the  burthen  of 
infirm  old  persons,  hopeless  invalids,  or  sickly  children,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  a  great  amount  of  misery  would  be 
prevented;  but  the  loss  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the 
gain;  for  such  morality  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  that  most  precious  and  lovely  kind  of 
character  which  delights  in  ministering  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  helpless;  and  would  thus  poison  happiness  at  its  source. 

But  though  suicide  is  thus  condemned  by  utilitarian  reasoning,  christian 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  discouraged  by  the  tendencies  of  utili-  condemua- 
tarian  morality.  The  strong  condemnation  of  suicide  which  is  suicide, 
universal  in  Christian  society  is  due  neither  to  any  calculation  of 
its  effect  on  happiness,  for  such  considerations  are  not  really 
influential,  nor  to  any  command  of  Christ,  for  none  such  is 
on  record ;  but  to  the  sense  which  Christianity  has  succeeded  in 
implanting  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  a  personal  though 
invisible  Ruler,  who  has  assigned  to  each  man  his  several  duty, 
whether  to  work  or  to  wait,  whether  to  act  or  to  endure.  But  if 
that  sense  ever  loses  strength  and  gives  place  to  Stoical  loyalty  to 
an  impersonal  moral  law  and  an  impersonal  order  of  the  universe, 
then,  even  if  morality  is  otherwise  uninjured, — a  most  impro- 
bable supposition, — the  Christian  feeling  on  the  subject  of  suicide 
will  disappear,  and  we  shall  learn  to  look  on  it  with  the  eyes  of 
the  ancient  Romans  or  of  the  modern  Chinese. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  suicide  is  the  worst  of  sins,  because 
it  leaves  no  possibility  of  subsequent  repentance.  But  if  it  were 
proved  to  be  true  that  repentance  is  impossible  in  a  future  life, 
this  would  not  make  suicide  a  sin  if  it  were  otherwise  sinless. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FKKEDOM  OF  THE  WILL. 


A 


T  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the  Metaphysical  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,1  we  have  seen  that  if  the  origin 
and  ground  of  the  universe  is  capable  of  being  understood 
by  our  faculties  at  all,  it  can  be  understood  only  as  the 
result  and  expression  of  a  Self-existent  and  Intelligent 
Will.    No  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  possible  ;  the 
alternative  is  between  accepting  this  solution  and  despair- 
ing of  any  solution  whatever. 
Our  idea        The  suggestion  of  a  Will  as  the  origin  and  ground  of 
iHven'by8  *ke  universe  leads  us  directly  to  the  subject  of  the  Will  in 
our  con-     man  and  its  freedom ;  for  our  idea  of  Will  is  obviously 

sciousness.  j      •      j        i   i       •  •  #>  1 

derived  solely  from  our  consciousness  of  our  own  volun- 
tary powers.    But  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  Freedom  is 
profoundly,  though  not  very  obviously,  connected  with 
that  of  Morality,  it  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  Moral  Sense  before  coming  to  the  subject 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.2 
Will  is  a        It  will  be  denied  by  none,  that  Will  is  a  case  of  Causa- 
Causation.  ti°n ;  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  the  Will  is  the  action 
of  a  particular  kind  of  cause,  or  of  a  cause  acting  under 
What  is     particular  conditions.    But  what  is  Causation?  and  how 

Causation?  j1&ye  we  ^  ^  j^^  Qf  ft  £auSe  f 

Inductive       I  maintain  that  this  question  cannot  be  fully  answered 
alonTcan-  fr°m  any  data  afforded  by  inductive  science  alone.    As 

not  answer  defined  from  the  point  of  view  of  inductive  science,  causa- 
tnis.  ,  . 

tion  is  nothing  more  than  "invariable  and  unconditional 

1  Chapter  2.  *  Sec  the  preceding  chapter. 
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sequence  :"  thus  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  fire  is  the 
cause  of  heat,  the  only  meaning  that  inductive  science  can 
assign  to  these  words  is  that  fire  emits  heat,  and  nothing 
more  than  the  fire  is  needed  in  order  to  have  heat. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  causes  of  a  thing  or  of  an  it  defines 
event  are  nothing  more  than  the  conditions  on  which  its  q**!6^. 
production  depends ;  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  ditions, 
causes  and  conditions  ;  and  the  law  of  universal  causation  J^w  0/ 
— the  law  that  whatever  has  a  beginning  has  a  cause — is  universal 

causation 

identical  and  synonymous  with  the  law  of  the  uniformity  as  synony- 
of  the  course  of  nature  :  it  means  only  that  every  event  so  JJ^ma?111 
depends  on  preceding  events,  that  where  the  preceding  formity  of 
events,  or  causes,  are  known,  it  is  always  possible,  pro-  *** 
vided  that  our .  knowledge  is  sufficient,  to  predict  the 
consequent  events,  or  effects.     This  is  what  Mill,  in  his 
Logic,  has  advanced  as  a  complete  account  of  causation. 
Mill,  however,  though  the  best  and  the  best  known  expo- 
sitor of  this  doctrine,  is  not  its  author. 

This  law  of  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  law  that  the  same  antecedents  are 
always  followed  by  the  same  consequents,  is  unquestion- 
ably true  of  the  entire  world  of  matter ;  and  moreover,  it  is 
all  that  needs  to  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  physical 
science ;  but  it  is  not  a  full  account  of  our  idea  of  causa- 
tion. Metaphysics  has  something  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Consciousness  makes  known,  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness  itself,  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  resolved  into  mere  "  invariable  and 
unconditional  sequence."  We  know  that  fire  is  the  cause  From  the 
of  heat,  because  we  have  observed  that  fire  emits  heat,  and  ™  ^J  lJfe 
that  nothing  more  than  the  fire  itself  is  needed  in  order  to  view.cau- 

•  s&tiou  is 

have  heat.    Thus  the  law  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  heat  known  i»y 
is  inferred,  or  rather  generalized,  from   a  multitude  of^^y*^*" 
instances.    But  this  is  obviously  not  the  case  when  the  the  meta- 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  occurs  within  the  sphere  of  j^g£nown 
consciousness.    If  we  hear  good  news  and  it  causes  joy ;  by  con- 
if  we  hear  sound  reasoning  and  it  causes  conviction ;  or  if  Omental* 
we  mentally  determine  to  act  and  the  determination  causes  process. 
action ; — in  all  these  cases  our  knowledge  of  causation 
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is  obviously  no  mere  generalization  from  a  number  of 
instances :  causation  is  in  these  cases  directly  made  known 
in  the  act  of  causation,  and  could  not  be  made  more  clearly 
or  certainly  known  by  a  thousand  instances  than  it  is  by 
one.  It  is  made  known  by  direct  cognition,  just  as 
time  is  made  known  by  direct  cognition  when  we 
become  conscious  of  feelings  succeeding  one  auothev  in 
time  ;  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  thus  learned,  is 
as  elementary,  and  as  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any 
other  relation,  as  that  of  succession  in  time,  or  that  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness ;  relations  which  are  admitted  by 
all  to  be  absolutely  elementary.  And  having  thus  learned 
the  fact  and  acquired  the  conception  of  causation  by 
direct  consciousness,  we  apply  the  conception  analogi- 
cally to  the  external  world,  and  conclude  that  the  relation 
of  fire  to  heat  is  one  of  causation,  similar  to  those  relations 
of  causation  of  which  we  have  direct  consciousness. 

Thus  the  fact  of  causation — that  is  to  say,  the  fact  of 
one  event  depending  on  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
emission  of  heat  depending  on  the  lighting  of  a  fire — is 
made  known  both  by  that  experience  of  the  external  world 
which  we  derive  from  observation,  and  by  that  experience 
of  the  mind  which  we  derive  from  consciousness ;  but  ob- 
servation makes  known  the  mere  fact,  while  consciousness 
makes  the  fact  intelligible. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  action  being  caused  by 

mental  determination — in  a  word,  the  fact  of  voluntary 

determination,  or  Will — is  a  fact  of  a  different  kind  from 

that  of  good  news  causing  joy,  or  sound  reasoning  causing 

conviction.    This  may  be  so  ;  but  all  that  we  need  insist 

on  at  the  present  stage  of  the  argument  is,  that  all  these 

are  cases  of  causation ;  which  will  not  be  denied. 

Further  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  subject     The  question 

^haUs*    remains: — What  is  the  connection  between  the   fact  of 

the  con-     causation  as  made  known  by  direct  consciousness,  and  the 

tween  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  as  generalized  from  ob- 

£?*  °L      servation  ?  What  is  the  relation  between  the  fact  of  causa- 

Causation 

aud  the      tion  of  which  we  become  conscious  because  it  takes  place 
fonnUy"1  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  as  when  good  news 
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causes  joy ;  and  the  law  that  all  causes  act  with  perfect  uni- 
formity, so  that  an  exactly  similar  cause  is  always  followed 
by  an  exactly  similar  effect  ?  The  two  are  not  identical 
in  the  mere  statement : — causation  as  made  known  by  direct 
consciousness  is  not  a  belief  at  all,  but  only  a  conception  : 
— and  the  question  may  thus  be  stated :  Does  the  concep- 
tion of  causation  as  made  known  by  consciousness,  involve 
the  belief  that  causation  acts  according  to  invariable  law  ? 
This  question  is  left  not  only  unanswered  but  unasked  by 
Mill  and  his  school,  who  simply  ignore  what  consciousness 
has  to  tell  of  causation,  and  when  they  speak  of  causation, 
mean  only  (to  use  Mill's  own  definition)  "  invariable  and 
unconditional  sequence." 

Mill,  however,  is  right  in  maintaining  that  our  belief  in  Belief  in 
the  uniformity  of  causation  is  not  a  priori  but  due  to  expe-  fo^jtv  0f 
rience.     It  is  true  we  have  an  instinctive  confidence  that  nature  is 
the  future  will  resemble  the  past ;  that  the  present  order  police?" 
of  things  will  continue  to  go  on ;  that  our  experience  of 
what  we  know  will  prove  on  the  whole  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy guide  among  things  of  which  we  have  not  yet  had 
experience.    This  confidence  is  not  due  to  experience ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  anticipates  experience,  and  is  often  ap- 
parently  contradicted    thereby.1      But   this  is  very  far 
short  of  a  scientific  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
order  of  nature.    A  scientific  man  believes  that  the  order 
of  things  is  constant,  and  that  the  same  cause  will  in  the 
future  produce  the  same  effects  which  it  has  produced  in 
the  past ;  but  what  an  unscientific  man  believes  is  that  the 
order  of  things  is  constant;  that  some  causes  or  agents 
have  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past  to  act 
regularly,  and  others  to  act  irregularly;    and  that  the 
same  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  future.     Ask 

1  "  The  foremost  rank  among  the  mtnitive  tendencies  involved  in  belief 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  natural  trust  that  we  have  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  or  the  disposition  to  go  on  as  we  hare  begun.  This 
is  a  sort  of  law  of  perseverance  in  the  human  mind,  like  the  first  law  of 
motion  in  mechanics.  Oar  first  experiences  are  to  ns  decisive  ;  and  we  go 
on  under  them  to  all  lengths,  being  arrested  only  by  some  failure  or  con- 
tradiction."— Bain's  The  Emotions  and  the  Willy  2nd  edition,  p.  537. 
The  italics  are  the  author's. 
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an  unscientific  man,  for  instance,  whether  he  believes  that 
the  same  bullet  discharged  with  perfect  accuracy  at  the 
same  mark  out  of  the  same  gun  will  always  hit  precisely 
the  same  point,  and  he  will  answer — Yes.  But  ask  him 
if  he  believes  that  the  same  die,  if  thrown  in  exactly  the 
same  way  on  the  same  surface,  would  always  fall  with 
the  same  side  up,  he  will  most  probably  answer — No* 
And  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  wrong;  and  that 
the  effect  follows  the  cause  with  a  sequence  which  is  as 
rigid  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  only  less  traceable. 

We  thus  see  that,  so  far  as  the  unanalysed  evidence  of 
instinctive  belief  has  any  weight,  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
uniformity  of  causation  is  not  intuitive,  but  is  an  attain- 
ment of  science. 
It  is  not        Further :  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of 
8Pecia,,y    things,  both  that  indefinite  expectation  of  the  future  con- 
with  the    tinuing  to  resemble  the  past  which  man  has  in  common 
causation.  ^^h  animals,  and  that  belief  in  the  absolute  uniformity  of 
the  action  of  all  physical  causes  which  is  an  attainment  of 
science,  is  not  in  any  close  way  connected  with  the  con- 
Uniformi-  ception  of  causation.     The  laws  of  causation,  that  is  to 

c^sion8110"  8ay  ^e  *aws  according  *o  which  natural  agencies  produce 
and  of  co-  their  results,  are  what  Mill  has  happily  termed  "uni- 

existence 

formities  of  succession ;"  and  it  is  only  these  uniformities 
that  belong  to  causation.  But  there  are  also,  to  use  an- 
other of  Mill's  admirably  chosen  expressions,  "  uniformities 
of  co-existence  "  which  are  not  cases  of  causation,  and  yet 
belong  to  the  general  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature. 
The  general  statement  of  all  uniformities  of  succession  is 
that  the  same  causes  are  followed  by  the  same  effects ;  the 
general  statement  of  all  uniformities  of  co-existence  is  that 
the  same  properties  are  always  accompanied  by  the  same 
properties:  as,  for  instance,  when  a  chemical  test  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  iron,  we  infer  that  the  substance 
present  has  all  the  properties  of  iron.  This  is  a  uniformity 
of  co-existence ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  succession,  and 
is  consequently  not  a  case  of  causation  according  to  Mill's 
definition  of  causation. 
We  thus  conclude : 
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1.  That  tbe  law  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  not  an  Summary, 
ultimate  law,  but  is  only  one  half  of  the  law  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature;  the  law  of  the  uniformities  of  co- 
existence being  the  other  half. 

2.  That  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  not  an 
intuitive  truth,  but  is  a  discovery  of  science :  and 

3.  That  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  causation  is  not 
implied  in  the  fact  of  causation  as  made  known  in  con- 
sciousness. 

The  school  of  Mill  will  not  deny  that  our  belief  in  the 
uniformity  of  nature  is  a  result  of  experience  alone,  for 
this  doctrine  is  a  prominent  one  in  their  system.  But 
perhaps  they  will  say  that  causation  which  does  not  act 
according  to  a  uniform  law  is  a  contradiction;  that  a 
uniformly  acting  cause  is  the  only  possible  definition  of  a 
cause.  This  throws  us  back  on  the  question  with  which 
we  began : — namely,  What  does  Consciousness  tell  us  about 
Causation? 

The  word  Causation  has  been  so  appropriated  by  Mill  Agency  a 
and  his  school  to  mean  merely  uniform  sequence,  that  in  wora  than 
speaking  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  on  the  subject  Causation 
it  is  better  to  drop  the  word  Causation  and  substitute  the  present 
word  Agency ;  and  to  say  that  when  we  are  conscious  of  purp086- 
such  a  fact  as  that  of  good  news  producing  joy,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  relation  (not  of  Causation,  but)  of  Agency 
between  the  good  news  and  the  feeling  of  joy  which  it 
produces.      Instead,  then,  of  repeating  the  axiom  that 
whatever  had  a  beginning  had  a  cause,  let  us  say  that  all 
action  presupposes  an  agent.    This,  like  the  truth  of  the  Reason  as- 
infinity  of  time  and  space,  is  a  truth  of  reason  asserted  in  Action  ini- 
consciousness ;  observation  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  plies  an 
it  known ;  were  it  possible  to  believe  that  there  might         ' 
be  action  without  an  agent,  no  observation  could  prove 
that  belief  to  be  wrong.     Observation  can  only  inform  us 
of  actions;  it  is  reason,  speaking  in  consciousness,  that 
refers  the  actions  to  agents.     Thus  when  I  myself  act,  I 
am  conscious  of  myself  as  an  agent ;   when   T  become 
aware  of  any  action  which  is  not  my  own,  I  refer  it  to  an 
agent  outside  of  myself. 
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but  it  tells  But  the  axiom  that  where  there  is  action  there  must  be 
the  um-°  an  agent,  tells  nothing  about  the  uniformity  of  causation  ; 
fortuity  of  fa  other  words,  while  it  asserts  that  every  action  must  be 

causation.  .  .. 

due  to  some  agent,  it  does  not  assert  that  the  same  agent, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  must  always  of  necessity 
act  in  the  same  way.1 
The  effect      It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  in  the  instance 
actin^on  ah^^y  mentioned,  of  good  news  being  the  cause  or  agent 
the  mind    that  produces  joy,  the  agent  does  act  under  a  necessary 
ontfe™*    law  >  f°r  given  the  news,  the  character  of  the  person  who 
capable  of  hears  it,  and  the  manner  which  his  circumstances  are 
dieted. fe  affected  by  what  he  hears,  it  would  be  possible  to  predict 
the  effect  of  the  news  on  his  mind  with  the  same  kind  of 
Certainty  with  which  the  action  of  a  physical  agent  can 
be  predicted.     This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the 
question.     In  this  case  the  mind  is  passive;   not  itself 
But  is  the  acting,  but  acted  on.     But  in  voluntary  determinations,  in 
oTvolun?  which  the  mind  is  not  acted  on  but  active,  is  it  certain 
tary  deter-  that  the  action  always  takes  place  according  to  a  necessary 
mination  ?  ^^  ^    jg  .fc  certajn  ^^  jn  ^  cases  0f  voluntary  deter- 
mination the  mind  so  acts  according  to  law  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  a  person  who  knew  all  the  data  to  predict 
the  result  with  unerring  accuracy  ? 

The  certainty  or  necessity  of  an  event  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  agent  that  produces  the  event  being  de- 
termined by  antecedent  circumstances.  Thus  the  place 
where  a  projectile  shall  strike  is  determined  by  the 
size,  form,  and  properties  of  the  gun,  the  force  of  the 
charge  of  powder,  the  form  and  weight  of  the  projectile, 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  way  in  which  the  gun  is  pointed.  The 
same  is  true  in  all  cases  of  physical  causation  what- 
ever; the  immediate  agent  never  determines  its  own 
action;  its  action  is  determined  for  it  by  the  previous 
events  which  are  the  causes  of  the  action ;  in  other 
words,  the  same  or  an  exactly  similar  agent,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  will  always  act  in  the  same  manner. 
This   is   the   statement  of  the  law   of  the  uniformity  of 

1  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 
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causation.      But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  is  not  The  uni- 
a   truth    of   the    reason ;    it   is    known   by  experience  formity of 
only ;   and  the  truth   of  a  conclusion  from  experience  is  known 
can  never  be  free  from  all  possibility  of  limitation  or^ncToSy" 
exceptiou. 

The  question  we  have  now  to  discuss  is  whether  there  Is  the  will 
is  such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  law  of  causation  in  exception^ 
the  action  of  the  human  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  mind  of  man,  unlike  all  other  agents  of  which  we 
have  any  direct  knowledge,  is  in  some  degree  capable  of 
determining  its  own  action,  instead  of  being  determined  in 
its  action  by  external  causes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  belief  in  any  truly  self-  Obvious 
determining  power  in  the  will  of  man  is  contrary  to  the  J^S^t 
most  obvious  view  of  all  the  analogies  of  the  universe,  this : 
Nowhere  in  the  world  of  matter,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  the  animal  world,  is  there  any  such  power  of 
self-determination;  every  action  of  every  agent  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  agent  itself  but  by  previously  acting 
causes.      But  such  obvious  analogies  may  very  easily  mis-  but  they 
lead     If  a  Being  with  powers  of  perception  like  our  own  misleati* 
were  to  come  near  to  our  universe  out  of  infinite  space,  it  Ulnstra- 
would  at  first  see  nothing  of  the  worlds  of  which  the  uni- 
verse is  composed  except  the  light  of  the  stars  and  their 
motions ;  and  it  would  infer,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  all  matter  was  exactly  alike ;  but  a 
closer  view  would  show  this  conclusion  to  be  wrong.     Our 
imaginary  Being  would  then  think  that  though  there  were 
indeed  many  kinds  of  elementary  matter,  yet  they  all  acted 
according  to  tolerably  simple  physical  and  chemical  laws. 
But  this  also  would  be  wrong  ;  and  a  nearer  view  would  Life  is  an 
show  the  exception  that  exists  in  the  case  of  living  beings,  to  ti^uni- 
He  would  still,  however,  think  that  the  law  of  uniform  versalitv 
causation  was  absolutely  universal,  and  that  in  this  uni-  chemical0" 

verse  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  agent  capable  of  true  kws;  why 
1*1  .  i  .        ,       i     f   i  not  ^ll  t0 

self-determination ;    but  supposing  that  he  had  faculties  the  mri- 

for  metaphysical  as  well  as  for  physical  research,  might  cau'satfon^ 
not  he  find  an  exception  here  also  in  the  will  of  man  ? 
Further,  it  is  certain    that    a   self-determining  agent 
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does  exist.  Every  event  in  the  universe  of  matter  is 
determined  by  the  events  which  precede  it,  but  physical 
reasonings  make  it  certain  that  this  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  cannot  have  been  of  absolutely  endless  length 
through  past  time.1  There  must  have  been  a  first  link  in 
the  chain ;  there  must  have  been  a  first  act  of  causation ; 
and  this  act  must  have  been  determined  not  by  any  pre- 
vious act  of  causation  when  as  yet  there  was  none,  but  by 
The  Crea-  the  free  self-determining  power  of  the  Agent.     The  first 

self  d^te  ^  °^  causa^on  we  ca^  Creation ;  the  freely  Self-deter- 
mining mining  Agent  we  call  God.2  Now  if  this  self-determining 
maynot  power  exists  in  God,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  is  there 
this  re-  any  absurdity  in  thinking  that  it  may  reappear  in  Man, 
Man  f        the  highest  product  of  the  universe  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  mystery  about 
Freedom  Freedom  which  there  is  not  about  Necessity.  It  is  not  to 
mysterious  ^  denied  that  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  the  action 
than  Ne-  0f  an  agent  may  be  determined  by  previous  causes,  than 
to  understand  how  the  agent  may  determine  its  own  action. 
But  the     But  if  we  were  to  admit  the  theory  of  universal  necessity, 

Kecessit^ or  *n  °^er  yf01c^s  the  doctrine  that  every  action  of  every 
only  agent  is  absolutely  determined  by  previous  causes,  this 
not  soTves,  would  not  solve  but  would  only  shift  or  transform  the 
the  dim-  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  Self-deter- 
mining Agent.  For  either  the  Agent  in  the  first  act  of 
Causation  was  free  and  self-determined,  or  there  has  been 
an  infinite  chain  of  cause  and  effect  reaching  from  a 
past  eternity.  Both  of  these  two  hypotheses  are  incon- 
ceivable by  our  understanding,  yet  either  the  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true.  Metaphysics  brings  us  thus  far, 
and  gives  no  hint  of  any  answer  to  the  question  which 
of  these  two  hypotheses  is  the  true  one.  But,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  there  is  evidence  from  physical  science 
which  proves  that  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  cannot 
have  been  of  absolutely  infinite  length ;  consequently  the 
other  alternative  must  be  true;  namely,  that  there  has 
been  an  absolute  beginning. 

1  See  p.  49.     See  also  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,*  Chapter  6. 
*  See  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Cliapter  2. 
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It  may  be  needful  here  to  clear  up  a  verbal  ambiguity  Verbal 
as  to  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  an  action  being  *™ap^im. 
determined,  not  by  previous  causes,  but  by  the  agent  itself. 
It  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  agent  is  one  of  those 
causes  which  determine  its  action;    thus  when  carbon 
burns  in  oxygen,  the  act  of  combustion  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen.     But  this  is  not 
a  case  of  self-determination ;  for  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen 
have  not  endowed  themselves  with  the  power  of  burning, 
nor  is  it  at  their  choice  whether  to  burn  or  not  to  burn. 
Their  properties  have  been  determined  not  by  them,  but 
for  them ;  their  properties  are  part  of  that  chain  of  neces- 
sary causation  wherein  the  entire  universe  of  matter  is  held, 
and  their  actions  consequently,  though  determined  by  their 
nature,  are  not  determined  by  themselves.     Now  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  freedom,  or  self-determining 
power,  of  Man,  we  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  our 
actions  are  in  any  degree  determined  by  our  characters  and 
the  motives  that  act  thereon,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
burning  of  carbon  is  determined  by  its  combustible  nature 
and  by  the  flame  that  sets  it  on  fire ;  for  no  one  doubts 
that  our    actions  are  so  determined.      The  question  is,  The  nuea- 
Whether  this  determination  is  absolutely  rigid ;  whether, uon8XaWKU 
supposing  the  character  given,  the  action  is,  as  in  physical 
causation,  in  all  cases  so  determined  by  the  motives  acting 
on  the  will  that  if  we  knew  all  the  circumstances  it  would 
be  possible  to  predict  the  man's  final  determination?  or 
has  the  will  of  Man,  like  the  will  of  God,  a  power  to 
determine  its  own  action  independently  of  motives  acting 
on  it,  transcending  the  relation  of  invariable  and  uncon- 
ditional sequence,  and  setting  prediction  at  defiance  ? 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  no  one  supposes  the  will  The  will  of 
of  Man  to  be  like  that  of  God,  an  absolute  Cause,  or  origin  ^origtoa- 
of  a  chain  of  causation.     The  most  which  is  claimed  for  it  ting  cause. 
is,  that  it  is  capable  of  altering  the  direction  of  the  chain  tj0n  y?e*' 
of  cause  and  effect,  by  acting, "  not  in  the  line  of  causation,  whether  it 

,  ..  „  is  able  to 

but  upon  it.  alter  the 

Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  form  :  Self-determi-  $r^? 
nation  of  the  Will  is  a  higher  thing  than  determination  by  tion. 

G 
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&*1f«deter-  motives,  just  as  the  rational  powers  of  the  mind  are  higher 
UhiSler  ^an  *he  irrational  powers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body, 
than  deter-  The  rational  powers  of  thought  are  developed  later  than  the 
by  mo-  irrational  powers  of  habit  and  memory,  and  are  developed 
hvr*  „     out  of  them ;  so,  the  power  of  voluntary  self-determination 

and  is  de-  5  .  v.         .  ,         , 

Teloped     is  developed   later  than  the  power  of  acting  under  the 
out  of  it.    determination  of  a  motive,  and  is  developed  out  of  it;  that 
is  to  say,  if  we  had  not  first  acquired  the  power  to  act 
under  the  determination  of  motives,  we  could  never  have 
acquired  the  voluntary  power  which,  as  I  maintain,  is  above 
motives  and  controls  their  action.  As  in  thought  there  is  an 
element  of  intelligence  not  derived  from  habit  and  memory, 
though  working  in  conjunction  with  habit  and  memory;  and 
as  in  organization  there  is  a  principle  of  life  not  derived  from 
the  physical  and  chemical  forces,  though  working  through 
the  physical  and  chemical  forces  ;*  so  is  there,  in  the  highest 
voluntary  determination,  a  force  which  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  motives,  and  yet  is  not  under  their  absolute  control. 
c«n  the     No  one  will  deny  that  the  will  is  a  self-acting  machine  for 
anything    weighing  motives  one  against  the  other;  the  question  is 
lJore    .     whether  it  is  only  this,  or  this  and  something  more, 
motire  I  sny  weighing  motives  one  against  the  other,  because 

those  who  believe  in  the  free  self-determination  of  the  will 
Freedom  are  all  agreed  that  we  become  conscious  of  freedom,  and 
Wiethe  consequently  become  really  free,  only  through  the  con- 
conflict  of  flict  of  motives*  Freedom  would  be  unthought  of,  and 
jnotiYoa.  conS€qUent]y  impossible,  if  we  had  never  been  under  the 
influence  of  more  than  one  motive  at  a  time. 

So  far,  the  arguments  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
fnrcmary.      Eeason,  speaking    through  consciousness,  asserts  that 
where  there  is  action  there  must  be  an  agent ;  but  it  makes 
i  o  assertion  as  to  whether  the  agent  must  necessarily  act 
as  determined  by  previous  causes,  including  its  own  nature 
among  those  causes ;  or  whether  an  agent  may  be  capable 
The  *        of  free  self-determination  in  its  actions.     There  is  thus  no 
^nrtT   conclusive  A  priori  argument  either  for  or  against,  and  the 
on  both      question  is  so  far  left  open.     TheTpossibility  of  free  self- 
indecisive  ;  determination  is  shown  by  the  truth  that  the  first  creative 

1  Tor  a  dircussion  of  this  set  of  subjects,  see  "Habit  and  Intelligence." 
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act  of  causation  must  have  been  freely  self-determined. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  rigid  necessity  is  but  the 

universal  in  the  world  which  we  know  by  observation :  burd5?  of 

jj/li-j  /»  i.  i-i.  *  proof  w  on 

and  the  burden  of  proof  consequently  lies  on  those  who  the  advo- 
would  make  the  will  of   man  to  be  in  any  degree  an  f^om. 
exception  to  the  law.    But  this  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  necessity  is  in  its  nature 
a  mere  presumption  which  may  be  totally  set  aside  by 
contrary  facts.    As  already  remarked,  to  a  being  ignorant  The  pro- 
of our  universe,  and  seeing  it  from  a  distance,  there  would  {jj^11  °* 
be  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of  anything  like  matter  is 
life ;   but  life  does  exist,  though  the  amount  of  vitalized  ^Ind 
matter  in  the  universe  is  infinitesimally  small  when  com-  *° is  tbe 
pared  with  that  which  is  not  vitalized.     So  it  is   with  oTtfte*  *' " 
freedom.   The  sphere  of  freedom  is  infinitesimally  small  in  JPhe,re  of 

.  f     ,  ,  freedom 

comparison  with  the  sphere  of  necessity  which  surrounds  to  that  of 
it     The  sphere  of  necessity  includes  not  only  the  entire  nece881t3T- 
universe  of  matter,  but  the  habitual  life  of  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  truly  voluntary  life ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  includes  all  cases  of  action  where  the  conflict  of 
motives  does  not  arise.    It  is  probable  indeed  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  ever 
making  a  single  determination  which  is  in  the  highest 
sense  voluntary.    The  question  is,  not  whether  free  self- 
determination  is  the  rule  in  human  action,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  not ;  but,  whether  such  a  power  exists  as 
it  were  in  reserve.    And  against  this  there  is  no  strong  Matter 
presumption  ;  for,  as  the  domain  of  life  is  infinitesimally  thewJke^r 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  matter,  and  yet,  so  far  as  life,  and  so 
we  can  make  out  the  purpose  of  creation,  matter  appears  fawemayy 
to  exist  for  the  sake  of  life ;  so  the  domain  of  freedom  is  exist  '"* 
infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  that  of  necessity,  0f  free 
and  yet  it  may  be  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  **wgs. 
to  the  life  of  morally  free  beings  like  ourselves  that  the 
vast  network  Of  physical  law  and  the  immense  chain  of 
necessary  causation  have  been  created. 

Having  now  got  rid  of  all  d  priori  presumptions,  let  us 

proceed  to  consider  this  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 

on  its  own  grounds. 

G  2 
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Argument      The  argument  most  commonly  used  in  favour  of  the 

for  necea-    doctrine  of  universal  necessity  is  that  observation  shows 

the  actions  of  men  to  be  in  fact  determined  by  their 

characters  and  by  circumstances,  so  that  they  are  capable 

of  being  predicted.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 

general  truth  of  this ;  those  who  know  a  man  best  are  best 

able  to  predict  how  he  will  act  in  any  given  circumstances. 

from  sta-    This  argument  is  put  in  a  very  strong  light,  though  nothing 

iSir  is  really  added  to  its  logical  force,1  by  the  fact  that  human 

actions  of  all  kinds  which  admit  of  being  registered  and 

made  the  subject  of  statistics,  conform  to  a  law  of  averages ; 

— not  only  such  involuntary  actions  as  death,  but,  quite  as 

much,  such  voluntary  actions  as  marriage.    After  what  has 

been  said  on  the  smallness  of  the  sphere  of  free  self-deter- 

inconclu-   mination,  this  argument  will  not  appear  of  much  weight 

sivo.  The  statistical  regularity  of  such  actions  as  marriage  is 

not  absolute ;  it  is  only  approximate,  and  is  always  liable 

to  small  fluctuations  which  do  not  admit  of  being  reduced 

to  law ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  any  fluctuations  at  all,  even 

though  they  be  of  infinitesimal  magnitude  as  compared 

with  the  total,  statistical  regularity  does  not  exclude  all 

room  for  freedom. 

May  not         But  further :  does  the  law,  or  rather  fact,  of  the  statistical 

domsmake  regularity  of  such  voluntary  actions  as  marriage  bear  on 

one  neoea-  the  question  at  all  ?    May  not  many  freedoms  make  one 

8l^"         approximate  necessity,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 

many  contingencies  make  one  approximate  certainty — the 

truth  on  which  the  possibility  of  insurance  is  founded  ?2   I 

1  One  of  the  strangest  logical  blunders  ever  made  by  an  able  man  was 
that  of  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  notion  that  it  is  possible  for  statistics  to  throw 
light  on  the  laws  of  humau  nature.  He  has  himself  unconsciously  left  on 
record  the  answer  to  this  by  pointing  out,  in  some  magazine  article  to  which 
1  have  not  the  reference,  that  causes  must  be  studied  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  their  resultant  effects.  He  is  here  speaking  of  physical  science,  but 
of  course  the  same  is  true  of  mental  science.  Tc  explain  by  an  instance 
what  is  meant : — Atmospheric  phenomena  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
properties  of  gases  and  vapours  and  the  laws  of  heat  and  evaporation :  but 
those  properties  and  laws  could  never  be  made  known  by  any  examination 
of  atmospheric  phenomena  as  recorded  in  meteorological  registers  :  they 
must  be  experimentally  studied  by  themselves. 

1  Something  like  this  appears  to  bo  the  meaning  of  those  words  of 
Christ,  "  It  must  bo  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come." 
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make  this  suggestion  without  offering  any  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject 

Let  us  now  tiirn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

The  argument  most  commonly  used  in  favour  of  the  Argumont 
doctrine  of  freedom  is  that  we  are  conscious  of  freedom.  fr?m  con" 

,  .  8C10U3- 

This  is  a  presumption,  no  doubt,  but  only  a  presumption,  new,  on 
Consciousness  may  give  a  certainty  of  what  we  are  doing  freedom  °f 
or  of  what  we  have  done ;  but  any  assertion  of  conscious-  *?conclu- 

81V6 

ness  as  to  what  we  may  possibly  do  is  inconclusive  until 
we  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  by  doing  it;  and 
any  assertion  of  consciousness  as  to  what  we  might  have 
done  but  have  not  done,  is  altogether  inconclusive. 

The  direct  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
derived  from  consciousness  therefore  breaks  down,  as  well 
as  the  direct  argument  against  it  derived  from  observation. 
But  an  indirect  argument  remains.  The  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility is  unmeaning  unless  it  presupposes  the  reality  of 
freedom. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Moral  Sense,  or  the  sense  of  sin  and  holi- 
ness, is  an  ultimate  fact  of  our  nature,  not  resolvable  into 
any  other.  But  however  well  this  truth  may  be  established, 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  question  of  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Moral  Sense.  The  opposition  of  Guilt  and  Merit  Guilt  and 
is  not  identical  with  the  opposition  of  Sin  and  Holiness :  ^entKaa* 
all  guilt  involves  sin,  but  all  sin  does  not  involve  guilt ;  all  with  Sin 
merit  involves  holiness,  though  it  may  not  be  of  a  high 
kind,  but  all  holiness  does  not  involve  merit.  This  dis- 
tinction is  recognized  by  the  conscience  of  mankind,  though 
it  be  clearly  expressed  but  seldom.  We  think  of  holiness 
as  admirable,  and  of  sin  as  detestable;  attributes  which 
holiness  and  sin  share  with  beauty  and  ugliness  in  in-  * 
sentient  beings,  which  can  have  no  moral  nature,  good  or 
bad.  But  merit  and  guilt  are  also  thought  of  as  not  only 
admirable  and  detestable,  but  also  as  praiseworthy  and 
blameworthy ;  qualities  which  it  would  be  unmeaning  to 
attribute  to  insentient  beings.  All  sin  is  moral  disease 
and  needs  healing,  o-coTrjpta,  but  only  guilt  needs  for- 
giveness :  all  sin  is  a  proper  object  of  punishment,  when 


and  Holi- 
ness. 
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punishment  is  needful  either  to  eradicate  or  to  heal  it,  but 
only  guilt  is  a  proper  object  of  anger.    Tendencies  to  sin, 
like  any  other  habitual  tendencies,  are  capable  of  becoming 
hereditary,  but  guilt  is  always  and  necessarily  personal. 
Ground  of      Now,  what  is  the  ground  for  this  distinction  ?  It  is,  that 
tinction.    guilt  k  8*n  °f  ^he  w^  >  voluntary  sin.    When  sin  is  not 
GuUt        voluntary — that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  the  result  of  bad  edu- 
tary  sin.    cation  or  of  congenital,  perhaps  hereditary,  evil  nature — it 
may  be  in  the  highest  degree  detestable,  but  no  guilt 
attaches  to  it,  and  it  is  not  blameworthy.    This  truth  may 
perhaps  be  seldom  clearly  expressed,  yet  it  is  strongly  felt 
by  the  conscience  of  mankind : — the  enlightened  con- 
science,   while    condemning   the    sin  as  worthy  of  all 
abhorrence,  is  able  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  sin 
and  the  sinner,  and  to  judge  that  in  so  far  as  the  sinner  and 
his  sin  are  the  mere  creatures  of  circumstance,  he  deserves 
no  blame  and  no  anger,  and  has  incurred  no  guilt 
The  dis-        How  have  we  learned  to  make  this  distinction  ?    Not  by 
mad*1  by"  observation,  for  observation  has  nothing  to  tell  on  such 
conscious-  subjects,  but  by  consciousness ;  by  the  feeling  of  self-con- 
demnation.   This  is  more  than  self-disapprobation.  When, 
Selfdisap-  in  thinking  of  a  past  sin,  we  conclude,  "  My  action  was 
and  aelf U  wrong,  but  in  my  state  of  ignorance  and  weakness  it  was 
condemna-  impossible  that  I  could  have  acted  in  any  other  way,"  there 
may  be  the  most  crushing  sense  of  self-disapprobation  and 
of  sinfulness,  but  there  is  none  of  self-condemnation  or  of 
guilt.    But  if  we  conclude, "  I  might  have  acted  right  and 
did  act  wrong/'  this  is  the  sense  of  self-condemnation  and 
of  guilt,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  self-disapprobation 
and  of  sinfulness. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  sinfulness  is  pri- 
marily an  attribute  of  character,  and  guilt  of  actions.  This 
is  mainly  true,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  above.  Guilt  does  not  attach  to  actions, 
however  sinful,  when  they  are  not  truly  voluntary;  and 
guilt  and  blame  do  attach  to  characters  when  they  have 
been  formed  by  the  persons  that  possess  the  characters, 
ground  I  I*  *8  on  tk*3  ground,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  conclude 
conclude    moral  freedom  to  be  a  reality.    Without  it,  the  sense  of 
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responsibility  and  of  guilt  appear  unintelligible,  if  not  moral  free* 
iudeed  false ; — the  sense  of  responsibility  for  future  and  ^JSJ* 
present  actions,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  incurred  by  past 
actions,  would  be  either  false  or  unmeaning  if  we  were  not 
really  free  to  do  the  right  or  the  wrong :  free,  that  is,  not 
only  in  the  negative  sense  of  being  externally  "uncon- 
strained, but  in  the  positive  sense  of  having  an  internal 
power  which  is  not  absolutely  determined  by  motives.  It 
is  in  my  view  more  credible  that  the  will  of  man  should 
be  a  partial  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal  law  of 

• 

necessary  causation,  and  that  the  mystery  of  free  self- 
determination  should  be  true,  than  that  the  highest  utter- 
ance of  the  highest  of  man's  faculties — namely  the  moral 
sense — should  be  based  on  a  fallacy  or  a  confusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  inquiry  of  this  chapter  is  Sensa  in 
iu  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  altogether  unpractical ;  for,  option  of 
as  Bishop  Butler  has  shown,1  and  as  all  men  of  sense  are  ""eedom »» 
agreed,  the  effect  on  action  of  the  belief  in  freedom  and  of  ticoL 
the  belief  in  necessity  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same.    But  £ffect  of 
their  effects  on  the  formation  of  character  will  not  be  belief  on 
the  same ;  and  the  formation  of  character  is  the  most  im-  ject  on  the 
portant  of  all  conceivable  purposes.    In  the  formation  of  f^rn}*^u 
character  few  things  are  more  important  than  a  sense  of  meter. 
responsibility— not  only  legal  responsibility  to  an  external 
authority,  but  moral  responsibility  to  the  internal  authority 
of  conscience.  Now,  if  we  have  no  real  power  of  self-deter- 
mination, or,  in  other  words,  if  moral  freedom  is  an  illusion, 
what  does  moral  responsibility  mean?  and  how  can  we  evade 
the  conclusion  that  the  feeling  of  self-condemnation,  or,  as 
we  call  it  when  in  great  strength,  remorse,  is  due  to  an 
unhealthy  stimulation  of  the  conscience  at  the  expense  of 
the  understanding,  and  is  what  no  reasonable  being  ought 
to  give  place  to  I    If  on  the  contrary  moral  freedom  is  a 
reality,  then  self-condemnation  and  remorse  for  sin  are  in 
the  highest  degree  reasonable.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
effect  of  the  belief  in  necessity  and  of  the  belief  in  freedom 
must  in  this  respect  be  very  different;    and  it  is  not 

1  "Analogy  of  Religion,"  Part  L  Chapter  6V 
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difficult  to  judge  which  of  the  two  will  be  most  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  noble,  virtuous,  and  holy  character. 

Rational        It  is  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  Divine  origin 

tionTof     *^at  ^  k  P088*^  t°  ftttei11  to  any  such  really  rational 
the  uni-     conceptions  of  the  universe  as  ought  to  be  satisfying  to 
possible*    rational  beings.     Merely  inductive  science  confesses  its 
only  to  a    own  weakness  by  raising  questions  which  it  is  unable  to 
phSK-       answer.    Inductive  science  reveals  force  as  the  one  funda- 
■ophy-       mental  reality  of  the  physical  universe,  and  discovers  a 
chain  of  causation  extending  to  the  present  from  a  very 
remote    though    not    infinitely   remote    beginning;    but 
having  established  these  facts,  it  leaves  them  without 
Force,        interpretation;   and  then  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  expound  in  the  preceding  chapters  comes 
in  and  interprets  physical  force  as  the  result  and  expres- 
sion of  Divine  power,  and  the  origin  of  the  universe  as  the 
Intelli-      action  of  Divine  will     Likewise  observation  and  consci- 
ence,       ousness  jointly  make  known  the  existence  of  consciousness 

Conscious- 

ness,  and  intelligence  in  the  world  of  living  beings,  and  of  the 
moral  sense  in  man ;  facts  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work,  and  also 
in  my  work  on  Habit  and  Intelligence,  do  not  admit  of 
being  resolved  into  anything  other  than  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  inductive  science  at  all :  but  in  the 
philosophy  which  I  regard  as  true,  the  consciousness  and 
intelligence  of  created  beings  are  interpreted  as  results  of 
the  Divine  knowledge  and  wisdom  reappearing  in  the 
and  Free-  higher  ranks  of  the  Divine  creation.  Finally,  the  moral 
dora  are  freedom  of  the  human  will,  which  to  inductive  science 
appears  unreal,  or  if  real,  then  unintelligible,  is  interpreted 
by  the  same  philosophy  as  the  result  of  the  Divine  free- 
dom reappearing  in  the  highest  being  in  this  universe. 


NOTE   A. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  have  met  with  the 
following  passages  from  Newmans  "  Grammar  of  Assent," 
which  state  with  admirable  clearness  the  distinction  between  the 
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physical  fact  of  the  uniformity  of  tho  order  of  nature  and  the 
metaphysical  truth  of  the  universality  of  causation — or,  as  I 
have  expressed  it,  the  truth  that  action  necessarily  implies  an 
agent: — 

"  Since  causation  implies  a  sequence  of  acts  in  our  own  case,  Quotations 
and  our  doing  is  always  posterior,  never  contemporaneous  or  fromf  **ew* 
prior,  to  our  willing,  therefore,  when  we  witness  invariable  ante*  «<  Qnm. 
cedents  and  consequents,  we  call  the  former  the  cause  of  the  mar  of  f 
latter  (though  intelligence  is  absent)  from  the  analogy  of  external        D 
appearances.  At  length  we  go  on  to  confuse  causation  with  order : 
and  because  we  happen  to  have  made  a  successful  analysis  of 
some  complicated  assemblage  of  phenomena  which  experience    • 
has  brought  before  us  in  the  visible  scene  of  things,  and  have 
reduced  them  to  a  tolerable  dependence  on  each  other,  we  call 
the  ultimate  points  of  the  analysis,  and  the  hypothetical  facts  in 
which  the  whole  mass  of  phenomena  is  gathered  up,  by  the  name 
of  causes,  whereas  they  are  only  the  formula  under  which  these 
phenomena  are  conveniently  represented." — P.  64. 

"  There  are  philosophers  who  go  further,  and  teach  not  only 
a  general  but  a  necessary  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  holding  that  everything  is  by  law,  and  exceptions  im- 
possible ;  but  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  of  experience  they 
take  up  this  position.  Experience,  rather,  is  adverse  to  such  a 
doctrine ;  for  what  concrete  fact  exactly  repeats  itself?" — P.  67. 

f  But  it  may  be  urged,  if  a  thing  happens  once,  it  must 
happen  always :  for  what  is  to  hinder  it  1  Nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, Why,  because  one  particle  of  matter  has  a  certain  pro- 
perty, should  all  particles  have  the  same  1  Why,  because  par- 
ticles have  instanced  the  property  a  thousand  times,  should  the 
thousand  and  first  instance  it  also  ?  It  is  primA  facie  unaccount- 
able that  an  accident  should  happen  twice,  not  to  speak  of  its 
happening  always.  If  we  expect  a  thing  to  happen  twice,  it  is 
because  we  think  it  is  not  an  accident,  but  has  a  cause.  What 
has  brought  about  a  thing  once  may  bring  it  about  twice.  What 
is  to  hinder  its  happening  ?  rather,  What  is  to  make  it  happen  ? 
Here  we  are  thrown  back  from  the  question  of  order  to  that  of 
causation." — P.  69. 

NOTE  B, 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  leaves  no  room  God's  Om- 
for  the  freedom  of   the  creature,  I  reply,  that  if  God  is  not  5^^e 
physical  but  Spiritual  Omnipotence — if  He  is  a  freely  self  exclude 
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freedom; 
nor  does 
His  Fore- 
know- 
ledge. 


determining  agent — He  is  able  to  leave  room  for  freedom  in 
His  creatures,  and  to  communicate  to  them  a  portion  of  His 
own  power  of  self-determination. 

Nor  does  the  truth  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God  exclude  the 
reality  of  man's  freedom.  God  does  not  exist  under  the  condi- 
tions of  time :  " He  does  not/oresee:  He  sees"  On  this  subject 
I  subjoin  a  poem  of  my  own,  not  previously  published. 


Poem — 
Eternity. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity  is  not,  as  men  believe, 
Before  and  after  us,  an  endless  line. 
No,  'tis  a  circle,  infinitely  great, 
All  the  circumference  with  creations  thronged ; 
God  at  the  centre  dwells,  beholding  all. 
And  as  we  move  in  this  eternal  round, 
The  finite  portion  which  alone  we  see 
Behind  us,  is  the  past :  what  lies  before 
We  call  the  future.     But  to  Him  who  dwells 
Far  at  the  centre,  equally  remote 
From  every  point  of  the  circumference, 
Both  are  alike,  the  future  and  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BASES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


IN  the  three  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered 
the  three  most  important  special  questions  of  meta- 
physics; namely,  the  Metaphysical  Interpretation  of 
Nature,  the  Ground  of  the  Moral  Sense,  and  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  It  is  the  plan  of  this  work  to  ascend  from 
the  commonest  facts  of  observation  and  of  consciousness 
to  the  highest  spiritual  truths ;  and  consequently,  before 
we  go  on  to  the  properly  theological  questions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  nature  of  Faith  and  its  possibility. 

The  word  Faith  is  here  used  in  its  customary  sense  of  Faith  it 
the  proof  (Afryx0*)  °f  thing*  not  seen;1  or,  as  it  may  be  0f  things 
paraphrased  in  philosophical  language,  certitude  concerning  not  se0D- 
matters  in  which  verification  is  unattainable? 

We  know  that  such  certitude  is  possible.  We  know,  as  Example : 
a  fact,  that  many  men  feel  the  most  unquestioning  certitude  fUt^o  lift 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  life — a  certitude  which  proves 
its  reality  by  influencing  their  character  and  their  conduct ; 
although  such  a  belief  does  not  admit  of  verification  of 
any  ordinary  kind.  Were  it  nothing  more,  the  existence  of 
such  a  belief  would  be  a  psychological  fact  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  But  we  have  now  to  discuss,  not 
the  psychological  character  of  such  a  belief,  but  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  any  rational  basis.    It  is  the  purpose 

1  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  1. 

*  Ctrtitudt  is  distinguished  from  certainty  as  subjective  from  objective. 
"  Certitude  is  a  state  of  mind :  certainty  is  a  quality  of  propositions. n 
Newman's  "  Grammar  of  Assent. ") 
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of  this  work  to  show  that  faith  has  such  a  rational  or 
scientific  basis. 

It  is  best  to  say  here,  that  in  using  such  expressions  as 
these  I  do  not  mean  to  prejudge  any  of  the  questions 
which  are  associated  with  that  very  indefinite  word  Ra- 
tionalism. When  I  say  that  anything  is  rational,  I  only 
mean,  according  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  our  language, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  be  believed;  and  in  this  sense  no 
one  will  admit  that  his  belief  is  irrational. 
Paradox!-       It  is  primd  facie  a  paradox   to  say  that   belief,   so 

^F^th*  8*ron8  **  *°  amoun^  t°  certitude,  may  exist  without  the 
possibility  of  verification,  and  may  yet  be  in  the  highest 
Defence     degree  reasonable.      This  paradox,  however,  is   what  I 
oarado       undertake   to   defend;    and   my  defence   of  it  consists 
primarily  in  this,  that  the  paradox,  the  difficulty,  and 
the  apparent  contradiction  involved  in   such  faith,  are 
only  the  extreme  forms  of  what  are  involved  in  all  belief 
whatever  respecting  existing  things  external  to  our  own 
consciousness. 
The  capa-       Belief — not  particular  beliefs,  but  the  general  power  and 
^J0^^  tendency  to  form  beliefs — is  an  ultimate  fact  of  mind, 
ultimate     not  resolvable   into  "association  of  ideas,"  or  into  any- 
thing other  than  itself.    This  is  virtually  admitted  even  by 
those  who  endeavour  to  resolve  all  the  facts  of  mind  into 
the  "  association  of  ideas." 1 
Belief  is  of     Belief  is  defined  always  to  have  reference  to  something 
extemaTto  no*  P*68611*  to  the  immediate  consciousness  —  something 
conscious-  past,  or  future,  or  external.   We  are  immediately  conscious 

ness. 

of  our  actual  present  feelings;  and  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  self  as  having  the  feelings.  But  immediate 
consciousness  ends  here.  We  have  no  immediate  con- 
sciousness— that  is  to  say,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
no  consciousness  at  all— of  anything  past,  future,  or  absent ; 
and  though  we  usually  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
objects  which  we  perceive,  yet  perception  is  really  an 
inference  from  sensation — an  inference  which  is  made 
too  spontaneously,  too  rapidly,  and  too  surely,  for  us  to 

1  See  the  quotation  from  Bain,  p.  75,  note. 
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be  conscious  of  the  process.1      Thus  the  sphere  of  our 
immediate  consciousness  is  very  small;    it  is  but  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  which  latter  ex- 
tends around  it  in  every  direction.     We  know  that  of 
which  we  are  immediately  conscious ;  but  we  know  very 
much  more  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  conscious. 
Now,  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness  there  is  no  room 
for  the  exercise  of  belief ;  but  there  is  necessarily  an  ele- 
ment of  belief  in  all  knowledge  that  transcends  immediate 
consciousness.    There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  lies  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness 
— within  that  sphere  knowledge  and  consciousness  are 
identical.    But  how  is  knowledge  possible — or,  to  put  the 
question  in  other  words,  how  is  belief  to  be  justified — in 
the  region  of  that  knowledge  which  is  external  to  any 
immediate  consciousness?     All  knowledge  begins  from 
experience ;  but  how  is  it  that  we  are  able  to  reason,  and 
to  reason  truly,  from  the  data  of  experience  to  conclusions 
respecting  matters  of   which  we  have  no  experience? 
We  believe  in  the  earth's  motion ;  this  belief  ultimately 
rests  on  data  of  experience;  but  the  earth's  motion  is 
certainly  not  itself  a  fact  of  experience.     The  same  is 
true  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  luminous  undulations,  and  of   the  whole  of 
that  marvellous  world  of  truths  of  the  intellect,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  truths   of  merely  sensible  perception, 
which  has  been  opened  to  us  by  science.     In  order  to 
appreciate  the    purely  rational  (as   distinguished   from 
merely  perceptive)  character  of  scientific  truth,  we  must 
reflect  that  very  many — may  we  not  say  all  ? — of  the  most 
characteristic  truths  of   science  are  known  by  thought 
only,  and  could  not  conceivably  be  objects  of  perception ; 
such  as — to  mention  one  of  the  simplest  possible  instances 
— the  law  of  the  inverse  square.    We  may  thus  say  of  Scionce 
science,  as  we  have  said  of  faith,  that  it  is  the  proof  of  ^  ™XQOf 
things  not  seen.  of  things 

"True/'  it  will  be  said,  "science  is  the  proof  of  things 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  36. 
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Demand 
for  verifi- 
cation. 


There  may 
he  proof 
which 
cannot  he 
reduced  to 
scientific 
form. 


Verifica- 
tion rests 
on  assump- 
tions that 
neither 
need  nor 
admit  of 
verifica- 
tion. 


Natural 
beliefs. 


Ijogical 
and  mathe- 
matical 
heliefs  are 
self-justi- 
fied, 


not  seen;  but  faith  has  been  defined  as  the  certitude  of 
things  not  verified.  There  are  various  kinds  of  verifica- 
tion: sight  is  one,  demonstration  is  another;  but  some 
kind  of  verification  we  must  have  for  whatever  we  are 
asked  to  believe,  unless  we  are  to  give  up  our  claim  to  be 
called  reasonable  beings." 

In  reply  to  this  two  remarks  are  to  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  verification,  so  it 
is  not  primd  facie  irrational  to  think  that  there  may  be 
reasonable  grounds  for  certitude  which  nevertheless  do 
not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  rigidly  scientific  form ;  just 
as  proof  may  be  as  good  as  demonstration,  though  it  may 
not  be  capable  of  being  put  into  a  demonstrative  form. 
We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  farther  on.  But  further : 
scientific  verification  rests  on  assumptions  which  are  them- 
selves unverified  and  incapable  of  being  verified.  Let 
not  this  be  misunderstood :  I  do  not  desire  to  disparage 
scientific  certainty : — if  the  assumptions,  or  postulates, 
on  which  verification  rests  do  not  admit  of  verification, 
neither  do  they  need  it. 

We  have  now  to  examine  what  these  postulates  are; 
and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  examining  the  fundamental 
postulates  of  all  thought ;  for  the  fundamental  postulates 
of  all  thought  are  the  same :  if  a  postulate  is  true  in 
science  it  cannot  be  untrue  elsewhere. 

The  fundamental  postulates  of  all  thought  consist  in 
certain  natural  beliefs,  to  use  Reid's  expression,  which 
neither  need  proof  nor  admit  of  it  These  are  implied 
and  involved  in  every  act  of  belief,  and  consequently  in 
all  knowledge  that  transcends  immediate  consciousness; 
and,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
generated  by  any  mere  "  association  of  ideas."  They  are 
of  various  kinds.  One  of  them  is  the  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  logic,  that  a  contradiction  cannot  be  true ; 
and  similar  to  this  are  the  beliefs  in  the  infinite  extent  and 
uniform  properties  of  space  and  time,  which  are  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  mathematical  science.  These  beliefs 
may  be  said  to  contain  their  own  justification  :  they  not 
only  are  certainly  true,   but  they  are  not  conceivably 
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untrue ;  and  consequently,  though  the  recognition  of  their 
truth  is  belief,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  recognition  of  some- 
thing as  true  which  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  immediate 
consciousness,  yet  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  an<*  *°  ™t 
any  degree  approaching  to  the  nature  of  faith.  to  faith. 

But  this  remark  applies  only  to  our  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  abstract  sciences.    It  does  not  apply  to  the 
belief  and  knowledge  that  we  have  respecting  anything 
that  has  existence.     All  recollection  of  the  past,  and  Belief  iu 
all  expectation  of  the  future,  involve  belief  which  is  in  ^l  j^f^ 
some  degree  of  the  nature  of  faith.    And  if  this  is  true  of  an<f  the 
the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  expectation  of  the  future,  approaches* 
it  is  also  true  of  the  perception  of  that  which  is  external to  faith# 
to  us ;  for,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
our  idea  of  substance,  it  is  obvious  that  merely  momentary 
impressions  on  the  sight  or  on  any  other  sense,  unconnected 
with  any  memory  of  the  past  or  any  expectation  of  the 
future,  could  not  give  origin  to  the  belief  in  an  external 
world. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  memory. 

The  knowledge  that  memory  gives,  is  knowledge  to  the  Belief  in 
truth  of  which  no  witness  is  borne  by  immediate  conscious-  worthiness 
ness ;  and  such  knowledge  consequently  implies  belief —  of  memory. 
the  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  memory:    in  other 
words,  the  belief  that  our  recollections  correspond  to  past 
realities.     This  belief  is  instinctive.    It  is  an  ultimate  fact 
of  mind,1  additional  to,  and  distinct  from,  the  mere  capa- 
city for  feeling. 

But  the  belief  that  a  recollection  corresponds  with  a  Belief  in 
past  reality  implies  more  than  the  belief  itself.  It  is  im-  jJJJJJjIy 
possible  to  say, "  I  had  a  feeling  an  hour  ago  which  I  have  involved 
now  no  longer,"  without  implying  that  "I,  who  had  a  ' 

feeling  an  hour  ago  which  I  have  no  longer,  am  never- 
theless the  same  person."  Thus  the  truth  of  our  own  per- 
sonal identity  through  time  and  change  is  made  known 
to  us.  It  is  made  known  to  us  in  memory ;  but  it  is  an 
ultimate  truth ;  and  unless  we  instinctively  believed  it,  we 

1  "Our  belief  in  the  veracity  of  memory  is  evidently  ultimate."  (Mill's 
Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy.) 
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could  havef  no  sense  of  any  past  reality  to  which  memory 
bears  witness.1    These  two  truths,  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  memory  in  bearing  witness  to  past  realities,  and  our 
own  personal  identity  through  time  and  change,  each  in- 
volves and  implies  the  truth  of  the  other, 
and  made       The  truth  of  our  personal  identity  is  a  purely  metaphy- 
^^?  ^  sical  truth :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  borne  witness  to  by  con- 
ness  only,  «ciousness  only,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  fact  of  observation. 
We  could   not  if  we  would  get   rid   of  all   the  meta- 
physical elements  of  our  thoughts ;  and  the  belief  in  this 
metaphysical   truth  of  our  continued  personal  identity 
underlies  our  entire  mental  life  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  consciousness. 
Belief  in        The  next  of  the  natural  beliefs  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
the  um-     jg  connected  rather  with  the  external  world  than  with  the 

formity  of 

tbe  order    world  of  consciousness.     I  mean  our  spontaneous  confi- 
o  na   re.   (jence  ^  ^e  or(jer  0f  nature.     This  is  not  only,  as  it  is 

usually  stated,  an  expectation  that  the  future  will  continue 

to  resemble  the  past.     It  has  not  necessarily  anything  to 

do  with  past  or  future.     It  is,  that  similar  consequents 

will  always  be  found  to  follow  similar  antecedents,  and 

that  similar  circumstances  will  always  be  found  to  accom- 

All  reason-  pany  similar  circumstances.     All  reasoning  whatever  re- 

ing  tin      specting  that  which  has  actual  existence,  as  distinguished 

that  which  from  the  abstractions  of  logic  and  mathematics,  is  based  on 

enceTm-     this  belief: — whether  the  subject  of  the  reasoning  is  future, 

plies  this.  as  in  astronomical  predictions :  past,  as  in  the  questions  of 

geology :  present  in  time  though  out  of  sight,  as  when  we 

It  does       reason  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  centre  of  the 

onl  'to*    earth :  or  inaccessible  to  sense  though  accessible  to  reason, 

the  future,  as  when  we  reason  concerning  the  laws  of  force  or  the 

nature  of  luminous  waves. 
It  is  not        This  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature  is  an 
perie^ce*   ultimate  fact  of  mind.     It  is  not  produced  by  experience ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  anticipates  experience.* 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  order  of  nature  is  a  mere  consequence  of  experience 

1  See  the  Essay  on  Personal  Identity  appended  to  Butler's  "Analogy  of 
Religion."  *  See  the  quotation  from  Bain,  p.  75,  note. 
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producing  mental  habit1  We  are  accustomed  to  find  the 
order  of  nature  uniform,  and  wer  therefore  expect  always 
to  find  it  so.  But  this  is  no  explanation  at  all.  The 
question  is,  how  we  are  able  to  reason  from  known  things 
to  unknown  things ;  why  we  believe,  and  believe  truly,  that 
the  data  of  our  experience  are  applicable  to  the  solution  of 
questions  respecting  things  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
case,  we  have  not  yet  any  experience :  and  the  answer  is, 
that  we  believe  in  the  accustomed  order  of  nature  obtain- 
ing among  things  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  because 
we  are  familiar  with  it  among  those  of  which  we  have 
experience.  Surely  this  is  no  explanation.  Mental  habit, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  association  of  ideas,  cannot 
generate  belief;  it  may,  no  doubt,  determine  particular 
beliefs,  but  it  cannot  originate  the  tendency  and  the 
power  to  believe :  just  as  all  force  acts  under  the  laws  of 
motion,  yet  the  laws  of  motion  will  not  account  for  the 
origin  of  force.  Mental  habit  will  account  for  the  associa- 
tion between  the  thoughts  of  two  things,  but  it  will  not 
account  for  the  belief  that  the  things  are  themselves  inva- 
riably or  generally  associated,  because  it  will  not  account 
for  the  sense  of  reality  external  to  the  mind.  Suppose  for 
instance  that  lightning  has  been  in  our  experience  followed 
by  thunder  so  often  that  we  always  think  of  thunder  when 
we  see  lightning.  This  is  a  case  of  association  of  ideas :  A8800™" 
experience,  acting  through  the  law  of  habit,  is  adequate  to  ideas  alone 
account  for  it;  but  how  can  this  account  for  the  belief JjJJJ^ 
that  lightning  will  be  followed  by  thunder  ?  Mere  habit  belief, 
cannot  account  for  the  step  from  thoughts  to  things — for 
the  association  of  ideas  to  the  belief  in  the  association  of 

.»  j .       ,  •■  .        «  Should  we 

the  corresponding  things.2  expect  to 

If  it  is  asked,  whether  we  should  have  this  spontaneous  find  nature 

„«,.  .«        ..,  i       \       .         .*  uniform  if 

expectation  of  finding  uniformity  in  the  order  of  nature  if  it  were 
the  order  of  nature  were  not  really  uniform  ?  I  reply  that not  *>  * 
the  mind  is  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  has  been 

1  Or  what  is  technically  called  the  "association  of  ideas."  The  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  takes  place  by  reason  of  habit,  and  it  is  only  a  case  of  the 
In w  of  habit.     See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  31. 

*•  See  Note  A  at  end  cf  preceding  chapter.  See  also  Note  at  end  of  this 
Chapter. 

H 
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developed  in  accordance  therewith : — the  mind,  like  every- 
thing else  that  lives,  is  of  necessity  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  nature  which  surrounds  it :  the  uni- 
formity of  nature,  like  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  is 
a  fact  of  the  universe  which  has  become  conscious  of 
In  that      itself  in  the  brain  of  man.     But  if  the  order  of  nature 
mind         were  not  uniform,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it  uniform : 
harolbeen  because  tne  mind,  being  a  part  of  that  order,  would  have 
developed  received  a  different  development  from  that  which  it  actually 

under  ,  .      , 

different     nas  received. 

laws.  We  consequently  conclude  that  the  belief  in  the  veracity 

of  memory  and  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of 
nature,  though  they  receive  confirmation  at  every  moment 
of  our  waking  lives,  are  not  in  their  origin  due  to  ex- 
perience, but  to  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
Belief        This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  because  experience  is 
originate    insufficient  to  produce  these  beliefs,  but  because  experience 
in  expe-     alone  cannot  of  itself  produce  any  belief  whatever. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  spontaneous  belief 
in  the  elementary  truths  of  logic  and  mathematics  carries 
its  own  justification  with  it,  and  is  consequently  not  of  the 
The  beliefs  nature  of  faith.  But  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  spon- 
veracityof  taneous  belief  in  the  veracity  of  memory  and  in  the  uni- 
me™?ry '  formity  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  two  kinds  of  belief 
order  of  differ  fundamentally.  The  belief  in  the  truths  of  logic  and 
not  justify  mathematics  is  a  rational  belief ;  those  truths  cannot  be 
them-        imagined  not  to  be  true.    The  belief  in  the  trustworthiness 

stives. 

of  memory  and  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  on 

the  contrary,  are  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 

rational :  they  do  not  carry  their  own  justification  with 

They  may  them ;  and  though  their  truth  cannot  be  doubted,  they 

J*!,1*}*"      may  be  imagined  to  be  untrue.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  im- 

untrue.      possible  to  imagine  that  a  contradiction  is  true,  or  that 

time  or  space  has  a  limit :  but  it  is  possible  to  imagine 

that  memory  is  an  illusion,  and  everything  to  which  it 

bears  witness  unreal :  or  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  will 

be  suddenly  interrupted,  so  that  the  past  will  be  utterly 

unlike  the  future,  and  all  experience  will  be  inapplicable. 

Further :  the  former  class  of  beliefs,  the  logical  and  the 
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mathematical,  are  absolute  beliefs  :  the  latter  class,  on  the  They  are 
contrary,  the  belief  in  the  veracity  of  memory  and  in  the  {flinty 
uniformity  of  nature,  are  not  absolute  but  only  prepoiide-  prepon- 
rant.     That  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the  axioms  of  logic 
and  mathematics  are  true  without  any  possible  exception  : 
but  we  do  not  so  believe  in  the  other  class  of  truths :  we 
believe  in  the  veracity  of  memory  as  a  general  truth,  for  if 
we  did  not  we  should  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
past :  but  we  distrust  memory  in  particular  cases.    So  with 
the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature :  we  feel  no  practical 
doubt  of  it,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything 
impossible  in  its  coming  to  an  end  :  and  no  one  can  say 
that  he  feels  any  strong  confidence  in  the  present  laws 
of  nature  continuing  to  be  in  force  for  a  thousand  millions 
of  years  to  come. 

Thus  the  two  beliefs  on  which  the  whole  of  our  external 
life  rests :  namely  the  belief  that  memory  is  trustworthy, 
or  in  other  words  that  experience  is  true :  and  the  belief 
that  the  order  of  things  is  and  will  be  uniform,  or  in  other 
words  that   experience  is   applicable :   are  both  of  them  They  are 
without  logical  justification,  because  they  might  be  denied  q^V 
without  contradicting  any  necessary  law  of  thought :  and  without 
without  the  possibility  of  verification  of  any  other  kind,  tion, 
because  if  any  one  were  to   declare  his  belief  that  all 
memory  was  an  illusion,  or  that  the  laws  of  nature  might 
not  improbably  be  totally  changed  the  next  moment,  there 
is  no  possible  proof,  whether  of  the  demonstrative  or  of 
the  experimental  kind,  by  which  he  could  be  shown  to 
be  wrong.     Many  apparent  proofs  might  be  offered,  but  yet  on 
they  would  really  assume  the  truth  of  the  beliefs  which  ^Jy}^1 
they  would  appear  to  prove.    Everything  in  science  and 
everything  in  ordinary  life  is  verified  by  the  assumption 
that  those  two  natural  beliefs  are  true ;  but  they  are  them- 
selves unverified.    All  proof,  all  knowledge,  ultimately  rest 
on  faith.     Science  and  faith  are  equally  "the  proof  of 
things  unseen : "  things  past,  things  future,  things  absent, 
and  things  invisible  though  present. 

As  Pascal  pointed  out  long  ago,1  consistent  scepticism 

i  See  his  fragment  on  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism  (Pus6*s  d*  Pascal. 

H   2 
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Consistent  is  impossible.    No  one  can  prove  his  elementary  natural 
iTimpos-111  beliefs,  and  yet  no  one  can  doubt  their  truth.     Consistent 
sible.         and  absolute  scepticism. would  not  require  the  denial  of 
the  immediate  dicta  of  consciousness : — that  is  to  say,  it 
would  not  require  us  to  deny  that  we  exist,  and  that  we 
have  feelings.     Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  require  us  to  deny 
the  dicta  of  our  logical  intelligence: — that  is  to  say,  it 
would  not  require  us  to  question  the  self-evident  truths  of 
logic  and  mathematics.  But  it  would  require  us  to  question 
the  affirmations  of  that  instinctive  intelligence  for  which 
we  can  find  no  logical  basis : — it  would  consequently  require 
us  to  question  the  general  trustworthiness  of  memory,  and 
the  confidence  that  we  feel  in  the  order  of  nature.    And, 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  obvious  that  the  belief  in  an 
external  world  must  be  given  up  with  the  belief  in  the 
perpetuity  of  the  order  of  nature :  for  we  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  an  external  world  if  our  knowledge  were 
limited  to  the  present  moment — if  memory  gave  no  trust- 
worthy information  of  the  past,  and  we  could  not  look 
forward  to  the  future. 
Argument      The  sceptical  argument  is,  that  these  natural  beliefs  have 
tici^CP     no  l°gical  basis.     But  it  is  capable  of  being  put  in  a 
that  we      stronger  form  than  this  mere  brief  statement     It  may  be 
and  cannot  stated  in  the  following  arpumentum  ad  hominem : — "  You 
be  sure  of  admit  that  you  are  fallible :  how  then  can  you  be  certain 

anything.  *  J 

of  the  truth  of  anything  whatever?  You  cannot  be 
wrong,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  fact  of  your  own  existence  and 
your  own  sensations :  and  perhaps — though  this  is  a  great 
concession  from  the  sceptical  side — you  have  a  right  to 
believe  in  the  dicta  of  the  logical  intelligence.  But  a 
being  like  you,  who  by  his  own  confession  is  very  liable  to 
error,  has  at  least  no  right  to  believe  anything  which  has 
not  and  cannot  have  logical  proo£" 

Reply,  It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  beliefs  in  question. 

that  are  not  those  of  an  individual  but  of  mankind.     But  this, 

natural  , 

beliefs  be-  though  true,  is  not,  logically  considered,  a  reply  to  the 
to'the  0t     sceP^ca^  argument :  for,  as  already  shown,  the  existence  of 

Faugere's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  100).     The  entire  argument  of  this  chapter 
and  of  the  two  following  has  been  suggested  by  that  fragment 
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a  world  external  to  our  own  consciousness,  and  consequently  individual, 
the  existence  of  our  fellow- men,  who  are  a  part  of  that  Jj™ t0  the 

'  *  nice. 

external  world,  could  not  be  made  known  to  us  if  we  did 
not  take  for  granted  the  trustworthiness  of  memory  and 
the  order  of  nature.    The  mere  momentary  sight  of  one  of 
our  fellow-men,  unconnected  with  anything  in  memory, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  impression  on  the  sense  of 
sight    And,  what  is  more  immediately  to  the  purpose  of  objection, 
the  present  argument,  it  may  be  urged  by  the  advocate  on  JJjJjL^ 
the  side  of  scepticism  that  the  belief  of  all  mankind  can  men  is 
add  nothing  to  the  force  of  one's  own  belief :  for  if  I  J^^n 
believe  that  other  men  are  right,  I  still  only  trust  to  my  judgment 
own  belief  that  they  are  so :  the  strength  of  my  belief  that  trustwor- 
ail  men  are  right,  cannot  transcend  the  strength  of  my  thine8*« 
belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  my  own  faculties  which 
conclude  that  they  are  right 

On  logical  grounds  this  appears  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
yet  we  instinctively  feel  that  it  is  wrong.  For  when  one 
man  agrees  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
another  dissents  and  sets  up  his  own  opinion  against  that 
of  the  rest :  we  do  not  say  that  each  trusts  his  own  judgment 
alike :  we  say  that  the  dissentient  trusts  his  own  judgment  This  is  not 
in  a  way  in  which  the  other  does  not :  and  though  it  is  e  ac ' 
possible  that  the  man  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  in  the 
right  whose  opinion  is  against  that  of  the  world,  as 
Copernicus  proved  to  be,  yet  we  instinctively  feel  that  the 
presumption  is  against  the  dissentient ;  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  him ;  and  that  his  trust  in  his  own  judgment, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  justified,  needs  justification. 

The  ground  of  this  spontaneous  and  irresistible  conviction  We  think 
is,  that  our  natural  beliefs  do  not  belong  to  the  individual  J^^i?6 
but  to  the  race.    We  think  with  a  wider  and  consequently  gence  not 
a  surer  mind  than  each  man's  own.     Intelligence  is  pri-  ^dividual 
marily  unconscious  and  impersonal;  it  is  not  Intelligence  but  of 
but  Consciousness  and  Will  that  specially  belong  to  the 
personality  of   the  individual.     Modern  psychology  has 
shown  that  Consciousness  is  not  co-extensive  with  Intel- 
ligence ;  that  the  conscious  intelligence  of  the  mind  has 
its  root  in  the  unconscious  life  opH  in  most  if  not  in  all 
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cases  retains  an  unconscious  element.1  Thus  we  think 
with  the  intelligence  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
race :  and  the  certainty  of  our  beliefs  is  not  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  individual  mind.2  This,  as  now  stated,  may 
appear  paradoxical,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  rational 
foundation  for  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  our  belief 
is  not  our  own  private  belief,  but  is  common  to  all  men. 
Mysticism.  Of  course  this  will  be  objected  to  as  mystical.  Any 
theory  will  be  called  mystical  that  lays  a  strong  emphasis 
on  that  element  in  thought  which  at  once  underlies  and 
transcends  the  individual  consciousness.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  question  whether  this  use  of  the  word 
mysticism  is  accurate.  But  there  is  no  tenable  medium 
between  this,  and  pure  rationalism  ending  in  pure  scepti- 
cism :  for  any  theory  that  ignores  this  unconscious  element 
must  base  all  knowledge  on  the  conscious  logical  in- 
telligence of  the  individual;  and  if  our  knowledge  can- 
not transcend  both  our  immediate  consciousness  and  our 
logical  intelligence,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  we  can  believe 
in  neither  the  trust  worthiness  of  memory  nor  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  absolute  scepticism  is  inevitable. 

But  absolute  scepticism  is  impossible  :  we  must  believe 

whether  we  will  or  not.    It  is  not  possible  for  any  sceptical 

arguments  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness 

Practical    of  our  natural  beliefs,  regarded  as  practical  guides.     That 

scepticism  ja  ^  sa^  practical  scepticism  is  impossible :  but  speculative 

possible,     scepticism  is  not  so.     By  speculative  scepticism  is  meant 

but  specu-     ..         .  .  iit/» 

lative  the  doctrine  that  our  natural  beliefs  are  true  for  our  own 
^oepticisra  .intelligence  only :  (the  intelligence  not  of  the  individual 
merely  but  of  the  race  :)  but  that  absolute  truth — that  is  to 
say,  truth  which  is  true  independently  of  the  constitution 
of  any  particular  intelligence — is  unattainable  by  us,  and 
may  possibly  have  no  existence. 

This  doctrine  is  obviously  quite  untouched  by  either  of 
the  two  arguments  just  used  : — it  is  untouched  by  the  argu- 
ment either  of  the  universality  or  of  the  necessity  of  our 

i  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  27. 

*  I  suppose  that  something  like  this  must  have  been  Coleridge's  meaning 
when  ho  spoke  of  "the  impersonal  character  of  Reason." 
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natural  beliefs  : — that  is  to  say,  by  the  argument  that  they 

belong  to  mankind,  or  by  the  argument  that  we  cannot 

get  rid  of  them  if  we  would.    The  reply  from  the  sceptical 

side  is  obvious.     "  They  are  no  doubt  true  for  our  intelli-  Statement 

gence,  and  they  are  laws  of  our  nature  :  but  what  ground  a°^ent 

have  we,  or  can  we  have,  for  believing  that  they  are  true  for  tn° 

latter 

irrespectively  of  our  intelligence,  or  that  they  correspond 
with  any  reality  in  the  external  world  ? " 

This  is  the  view  of  Kant.  It  is  really  speculative  Kant't 
scepticism,  though  it  is  usually  called  Idealism.  The  force  idealism. 
of  the  argument  will  chiefly  depend  on  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind.  It  appears  to  be  the  commonest 
view,  that  though  the  mind  comes  as  it  were  into  contact 
with  the  external  world  in  sensation  and  perception,  yet  in 
thought  it  is  absolutely  shut  in  and  isolated.  This  is  a 
fundamental  postulate  of  the  psychology  of  Kant,  accord- 
ing to  which  Space,  Time,  and  Causation  are  not  facts  of 
the  universe  but  only  forms  of  our  own  thinking  faculty, 
under  which  we  are  compelled  by  our  mental  constitution 
to  perceive  and  to  think  of  things  and  events ;  but  which 
have  not,  or  at  least*  may  possibly  not  have,  any  reality 
external  to  our  own  minds.  Logical  disproof  of  this  is  no 
doubt  impossible,  but  all  the  progress  that  psychology  has 
made  since  Kant's  time  tends  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Modern  psychology  is  teaching  us  that  the  mind  is  not  some-  The  mind 

thins  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  universe  of  matter  which  !n  tn<>u8nt 

.  1S  n°t» 

surrounds  it,  but  is  a  part  and  a  product  of  that  universe :  isolated 

and  that  the  laws  of  mind  are  so  only  because  they  were  u^e„e, 

laws  of  the  universe  before  they  became  laws  of  mind. 

That   is   to   say,  the  laws   of   logic :    the   universal  and  The  laws 

necessary  character  of  Space,   Time,  and   I  would  add  l^^ 

Causation :  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  because 

thtjv  arc 

power   of    impressions  to  perpetuate   themselves,   which  iaw8  0f  tne 
when  it  takes  place  in  consciousness  constitutes  memory  :  umy«rse« 
— all  these  are  facts  of  the  universe,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious because  we  are  conscious  portions  of  the  universe.1 
This  conclusion,  it  is  true,  does  not   admit  of  logical 
proof.     I   have  endeavoured   to   show  that  every  belief 

1  Se*  *•  Hatiit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapters  37  and  38. 
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This  can-  which  takes  the  order  of  nature  for  granted,  involves  an 

proved  •  unproved  and  unverified  assumption.      But  the  conclusion 

but  it  now  stated  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  harmonizes  our 

andra-  knowledge  with  itself   and  gives  it  a  rational  basis.     It 

tionalizes  harmonizes  our  knowledge  with  itself  by  abolishing  that 

our  know-  .  J  ° 

ledge.        fundamental  discord  which  both  scepticism  and  idealism — 
at  least  the  idealism  of  Kant — introduce  into  our  concep- 
tions.   The  discord  is  introduced  by  teaching  that  our 
natural  and  inevitable  conceptions  of  things  do  not  cor- 
respond with  any  reality  of  the  things  themselves ;  and 
it  is  abolished  by  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine,  stated 
above,  that  our  spontaneous   conceptions   do  correspond 
with  the  reality  of  the  things,  because  the  mind  derives 
its  laws  from  that   universe  of  things  whereof  it  is  a 
part.    And  at  the  same  time  it  gives  our  knowledge  a 
rational  basis : — in  other  words,  a  true  basis  in  the  reality 
of  things. 
We  end         The  conclusion  now  stated  is  no  new  discovery :  it  is 
wtiw'      the  natural  and  spontaneous  belief  of  mankind: — phi- 
where        losophy  has  only  enabled  us  to  give  it  expression.     So  that 

we  besran 

hut  not  as  here,  as  in  other  metaphysical  inquiries,  we  end  where 
we  began.  we  began.     But  we  do  not  end  as  we  began.     If  I  have 
Tran-        made  my  meaning  intelligible,  I  have  shown  (to  use  some- 
element  in  what  inappropriate  expressions  where  our  language  has  no 
thHUv£r  f  Per^ec^y  appropriate  ones)  that  there  is  something  tran- 
'  scendent,  wonderful,  and  almost  mysterious  in  the  most 
common  and  commonplace  thought  and  belief.    There  is 
something  transcendent  and  wonderful  in  the  facts  that  our 
knowledge  transcends  our  immediate  consciousness:  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  reason,  and  to  reason  truly,  from  data 
of  experience  to  conclusions  which  transcend  experience. 
"  The  process  of  induction  includes  a  mysterious  step  by 
which  we  pass  from  particulars  to  generals,  of  which  step 
the  reason  always  seems  to  be  inadequately  rendered  by 
any  words  which  we  can  use." * 

It  is  needful  to  guard  against  a  misconception  as  to  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  absence  of  logical  proof  for 
many  things  which  we  most  surely  believe.     If  we  were 

i  Whewell's  "Philosophy  of  Discovery,"  p.  284. 
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to  demand  logical  proof  before  we  believe  anything,  we 
should  be  unable  to  believe  in  either  the  reality  of  the 
past  or  the  probability  of  the  order  of  nature  continuing 
in  the  future.     But  though   our  belief  in   these  has  no 
logical  basis,  it  has,  as  I  have  been  arguing,  a  rational 
basis:   that  is  to  say,  a  basis  in  the  reality  of  things. 
Logical  demonstration  is  not  the  only  basis  of  certainty. 
This  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  physical  science,  in 
which  mathematical  proof  (which  is  proof  of  the  logical 
kind *)  and  experimental  proof,  though  different,  are  recog- 
nized as  of  equal  validity.     No  proposition  can  be  true  The  logical 
which  is  contradicted  by  logical  proof :  but  a  proposition  J^J1^ 
may  be  true  independently  of  logical  proof.     Because  many  not  mi- 
true  beliefs  are  independent  of  logic,  it  does  not  follow  Worthy 
that  the  logical  intelligence  is  untrustworthy,  but  only !).ut.t, 
that  its  sphere  is  limited. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  chapter :  Summary. 

There  are  three  distinct  bases  of  knowledge  : —  Three 

1.  Immediate  consciousness:  that  is  to  say  consciousness  know„0 
of  one's  own  feelings  and  of  oneself  as  having  the  feelings.  ledg°- 
Here  knowledge  does  not  transcend  consciousness :   con-  Immediate 
sciousness  and  knowledge  are  here  identical,  and  there  is  JjJ^10118" 
no  room  for  belief. 

2.  Logical  intelligence :  that  is  to  say,  the  intuitive  Logical  in- 
knowledge  of  what  cannot  be  denied  without  contradic-       &mc** 
tion.    To  the  logical  intelligence  belongs  the  knowledge  of 

the  elementary  principles  of  logic :  and,  I  would  add,  the 
knowledge  of  the  universal  and  necessary  character  of 
space,  time,  and  causation :  but  the  argument  is  in  no  way 
affected  if  these  are  to  be  classed  rather  with  the  instinctive 
intelligence.  The  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  logical 
intelligence  transcends  immediate  consciousness,  and  thus 
contains  an  element  of  belief:  but  as  those  truths  cannot 


1  This  must  however  be  understood  with  the  qualification,  that  the 
ultimate  data  of  our  mathematical  reasonings  in  physical  science,  such  as 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  are  not  logical  axioms  but  only 
experimental  facts  of  the  highest  generality.  But,  once  these  data  are 
established,  the  mathematical  deductions  from  them  have  the  naturo  of 
logical  proof. 
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be  believed  nor  even  imagined  to  be  untrue,  there  is  no 
room  in  believing  them  for  anything  approaching  to  faith, 
iustinu-  3.  Instinctive  intelligence :  that  is  to  say,  the  intuitive 
telligence.  knowledge  of  what  transcends  immediate  consciousness, 
and  is  not  known  by  anything  resembling  a  logical  process. 
To  the  instinctive  intelligence  belong  the  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  memory  and  consequently  in  the  reality  of 
the  past ;  and  the  confidence  that  the  order  of  nature  will 
go  on  in  future.  These  transcend  immediate  consciousness, 
and  consequently  contain  an  element  of  belief:  they  are 
independent  of  logic,  for  they  might  be  denied  without 
self-contradiction,  and  they  may  be  imagined  to  be  untrue : 
they  have  not  the  absolute  certainty  of  logical  conclusions, 
but  only  a  preponderant  probability  which  is  however 
'practically  equivalent  to  certainty.  In  such  belief,  there 
is  consequently  an  element  of  faith :  that  is  to  say,  trust  in 
what  is  unseen  and  unverified. 

My  theory      The  doctrine  that  our  primary  conceptions  and  beliefs 
thcphy-    correspond  with  the  facts  of  the  universe  because  the 
siolomcal   min(j  is  a  part  and  a  product  of  the  universe,  is  due  to 
mycho-      that  psychological  school  which  bases  psychology  on  phy- 
gy*         siology,  and  regards  mind  as  the  result  of  nervous  action. 
These  theories  are  often  regarded  as  materialistic.     It  is 
not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  merely  verbal  question 
whether  this  application  of  the  word  materialism  is  accu- 
rate.    I  have  already  declared  myself  to  be  at  once  a 
It  is  a       materialist  and  a  spiritualist.1     But  it  is  worth  while  to 
baslr'for    remark  that  the  theory  here  expounded  is  a  far  better 
faith  than  basis  for  faith  than  the  idealism  of  Kant  can  be.     If  space 
idealist      an(l  ^me  ano^  other  fundamental  conceptions  are  only  forms 
theory.       0f  thought  with  which  nothing  in  the  universe  around  us 
necessarily  corresponds,  then  they  are,  or  may  be,  unreal : 
and  absolute  truth — that  is  to  say,  truth  which  is  true 
independently  of  the  constitution  of  any  particular  intelli- 
gence— is  unattainable  by  us,  and  perhaps  has  no  existence. 
But  if  it  is  true,  as  I  maintain,  that  these  conceptions 
were  facts  of  nature  before  they  became  forms  of  thought, 

1  Vnge  35. 
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and  are  forms  of  thought  because  they  are  facts  of  nature, 
then  it  follows  that  the  forms  of  thought  correspond  with 
the  facts  of  external  nature :  we  know  things  as  they  are  : 
our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  though  very  limited,  is 
real  so  far  as  it  extends.  So  that  the  idealistic  theory, 
according  to  which  our  necessary  forms  of  thought  belong 
to  the  mind  alone,  notwithstanding  its  vast  pretensions 
leads  by  a  direct  and  logical  path  to  total  theoretical  scep- 
ticism :  while  the  opposite  theory,  according  to  which  the 
mind  derives  its  forms  from  the  external  world,  though  it 
may  be  despised  as  being  materialistic,  is  a  possible  basis 
for  faith. 


NOTE. 

On  the  subject  of  the  ground  of  our  confidence  in  the  order  of 
nature,  I  extract  the  following  from  Mozley's  Bampton  Lectures 
on  Miracles. 

"  Let  us  imagine  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  physical  pheno-  Extract 
menon  for  the  first  time.    Upon  that  single  occurrence  we  should  Jjozlev's 
have  but  the  very  faintest  expectation  of  another.     If  it  did  Bampton 
occur  again  once  or  twice,  so  far  from  counting  on  another  recur-  j£  jJira? 
rence,  a  cessation  would  come  as  the  more  natural  event  to  us.  cles. 
But  let  it  occur  a  hundred  times,  and  we  should  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  inviting  persons  from  a  distance  to  see  it :  and  if  it 
occurred  every  day  for  years,  its  recurrence  would  then  be  a 
certainty  to  us,  its  cessation  a  marvel.     But  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  interim  to  produce  this  total  change  in  our  belief? 
From  the  mere  repetition  do  we  know  anything  more  about  its 
cause  ?     No.     Then  what  have  we  got  besides  the  past  repeti- 
tion itself  ?    Nothing.    Why  then  are  we  so  certain  of  its  future 
repetition  1    All  we  can  say  is  that  the  known  casts  its  shadow 
before  :  we  project  into  unborn  time  the  existing  types,  and  the 
secret  skill  of  nature  intercepts  the  darkness  of  the  future  by 
ever  suspending  before  our  eyes,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  a 
reflexion  of  the  past.     We  really  look  at  a  blank  before  us, 
but  the  mind,  full  of  the  scene  behind,  sees  it  again  in  front. 

"  Or  is  it  to  give  a  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  order  of 
nature  will  be  like  what  it  has  been,  to  say  that  we  do  not  know 
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of  this  constancy  of  nature  at  first,  bat  that  we  get  to  know  it 
by  experience  t  What  do  we  meau  by  knowing  from  experience  t 
We  cannot  mean  that  the  future  facts  of  nature  have  fallen  within 
our  experience  or  under  our  cognizance ;  for  that  would  be  to  say 
that  a  future  fact  is  a  past  fact.  We  can  only  mean,  then,  that 
from  our  past  experience  of  the  facts  of  nature,  we  form  our 
expectation  of  the  future :  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  we 
believe  the  future  will  be  like  the  past :  but  to  say  this  is  not  to 
give  a  reason  for  this  belief,  but  only  to  state  it 

"  Or  do  we  think  it  giving  a  reason  for  our  confidence  in  the 
future  to  say  that  though  '  no  mau  has  had  experience  of  what 
is  future,  every  man  has  had  experience  of  what  was  future  % ' 
This  is  a  true  assertion,  but  it  does  not  help  us  at  all  out  of  the 
present  difficulty,  because  the  confidence  of  which  we  speak 
relates  not  to  what  was  future,  but  to  what  is  future.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  what  is  future  becomes  at  every  step  of  our  advance 
what  was  future  :  but  that  which  is  now  still  future  is  not  the 
least  altered  by  that  circumstance :  it  is  as  invisible,  as  unknown, 
and  as  unexplored  as  if  not  one  single  moment  of  the  past  had 
preceded  it,  and  as  if  it  were  the  very  beginning  and  the  very 
starting-point  of  nature," — P.  36. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 


THE  MEANING  OP  FAITH. 


TN  the  preceding  chapter,  Faith  has  been  defined  as  certi- 
•■•  tude  in  those  matters  in  which  verification  is  unattain- 
able: and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  an  approach  to 
faith  in  our  ordinary  knowledge ;  because,  while  we  verify 
all  particular  facts  by  the  assumption  that  the  past  is  a 
reality  and  that  the  order  of  nature  is  uniform,  these  as- 
sumptions are  themselves  incapable  of  verification.  Thus 
there  is  no  approach  to  faith  in  our  belief  that  a  contra-" 
diction  cannot  be  true,  or  that  two  right  lines  cannot 
enclose  an  area :  but  there  is  an  approach  to  faith  in  our 
belief  in  the  facts  of  physical  science  and  of  history,  and 
in  all  mere  facts  whatever  other  than  our  own  bodily  and 
mental  feelings. 

If  then  no  belief  as  to  matters  of  fact  admits  of  what 
is  strictly  verification,  what  is  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  ordinary  certitude  ?  Has  not  any  such  distinction 
been  overthrown  ? 

I  reply,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  does  regard 
the  assumptions  of  the  reality  of  the  past  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  order  of  things  as  sufficient  grounds  of 
verification,  equally  with  the  self-evident  principles  of 
logic  and  mathematics.    That  is  to  say,  the  common  sense  Evidence 
of  mankind  regards  evidence,  when  sufficient,  as  equi-^J10** 
valent  to  demonstration,  though  distinct  from  it.     In  such  stration 
matters  common  sense  is  right :— there  is  no  appeal  beyond  jjjjjjj  M  M 
it.    Sound  metaphysics  cannot  contradict  common  sense :  aemon- 
I  have  laid  emphasis  on  the  non-demonstrative  nature  of 
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our  ordinary  beliefs,  not  for  the  purpose  of  calling  their 

certainty  in  question,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 

This  sug-    the  common  sense  of  mankind  gives  the  stamp  of  certitude 

§Autji  thit 
tiere  may  to  beliefs  which  are  verified  by  means  distinct  from  de- 
be  reason-  monstration :  and  verification  which  is  not  demonstrative 

able  certi- 
tude with-  suggests,   though   it   does    not   prove,   the  possibility   of 

ficatlon:     reasonable  certitude  without  verification : — in  other  words, 

the  possibility  and  the  reasonableness  of  Faith, 
though  not      I  define  Faith  as  certitude  without  verification:   not 
proofU       certitude  without  proof.     The  distinction  is  important 
Verification  is  not  original  proof,  but  corroborative  proof! 
of  veri-      Proof  in  science  is  frequently  deductive,  sometimes  mathe- 
ncation  to  matical  in  form,  while  the  corroborative  verification   is 
proof.        experimental     Thus  the  entire  science  of  physical   as- 
tronomy has  been  worked  out  by  deductive  reasoning  in 
Its  posi-     mathematical  form,  and  verified  by  observation.     The  same 
matho^       *s  ^rue  °f  Pure  mathematics.     It  is  true  that  we  habitually 
matics.      take  the  results  of  mathematical  calculation  as  true  with- 
out demanding  further  verification :  we  do  not  require  to 
test  them  by  counting  or  measuring.     But  this  is  only 
because  experience  assures  us  of  their  trustworthiness. 
If  the  whole  algebraic  calculus  had  been  invented  before 
any  part  of  it  was  applied  to  actual  use,  a  reasonable  man 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  feeling  absolutely  certain 
of  the  truth  of  its  results  until  they  had  been  tested  and 
verified.    This  however  is  not  because  of  anything   un- 
certain in  mathematical  truth  :  it  is  only  the  limitation  of 
our  powers  that  makes  it  necessary  to  verify  by  trial  the 
results  of  reasoning. 
Relation  of     Now  certitude  following  on  proof,  but  waiting  for  verifi- 
proof*0      cati°n>  is  faith.     This  is  no  arbitrary  definition  nor  ques- 
tionable inference :  it  is  consistent  with  the  ordinary  usage 
Faith  in     of  the  word.     We  habitually  speak  of  faith  in  moral,  or 
principle*,  philosophical,  or  political  principles.     There  is  no  impro- 
Instances   priety  in  speaking  of  that  faith  in  the  conclusions  of  a  sound 
n9t     e   philosophy  which  led  Adam  Smith  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
perfectly  free  trade,  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  theory  scarcely  existed.    And  it  would  be  no 
misuse  of  the  word  to  speak  of  the  faith  of  Prof.  M'Cullagh 
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in  the  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  when  he  made 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  prediction  recorded 
in  the  history  of  science : — namely,  that  a  ray  of  light,  conical 
passing  through  a  biaxial  crystal  in  a  particular  direction, w 
would  be  refracted  into  an  infinite  number  of  rays  forming 
a  hollow  cone.  This  was  totally  unlike  anything  pre- 
viously known  to  experience,  yet  on  trial  the  prediction 
proved  to  be  true. 

Faith  is  not  an  inferior  degree  of  certitude :  the  certi- 
tude of  faith  may  be  perfect.  Where  faith  differs  from 
ordinary  or  scientific  certitude  is  not  in  being  in  any 
degree  weaker,  but  in  being  associated  with  some  degree 
of  effort  and  trial.  The  expressions  "  effort  of  faith "  Effort  ot 
and  "trial  of  faith "  are  familiar:  and  it  is  obvious falth* 
that  they  could  not  without  absurdity  be  applied  to  ordi- 
nary certitude :  but  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  accuracy 
that  it  needed  an  effort  of  faith  in  Adam  Smith  and  the 
rest  of  the  early  political  economists,  firmly  to  believe  in 
the  benefits  of  free  trade  when  as  yet  free  trade  was 
almost  untried  :  or  that  it  needed  an  effort  of  faith  in  Prof. 
M'Cullagh  to  believe  (if  he  did  believe  with  any  firm 
belief)  in  conical  refraction  before  it  was  verified  by  expe- 
riment. But  so  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  experimental 
verification  in  these  cases,  belief  ceased  to  need  an  effort, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  faith. 

The  discovery  of  conical  refraction  is  an  instance  of  a 
theoretical  deduction  being  at  once  verified  by  a  single 
conclusive  experiment.  In  most  cases  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, however,  the  verification  is  not  so  immediate,  and 
not  of  a  nature  so  directly  to  compel  belief.  In  the  case 
of  all  the  great  discoveries,  indeed,  such  as  the  astrono- 
mical theories  of  Copernicus  and  Newton,  the  undulatoiy 
theory  of  light,  and  the  thermo-dynamic  theory,  the  verifi- 
cation did  not  consist  in  a  single  decisive  observation  or 
experiment,  but  in  a  cumulation  of  proof,  partly  deductive 
and  partly  experimental,  showing  that  the  theory  was  con- 
sistent with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  was  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  facts. 

All  experimental  verification  consists  in  showing  the 
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Unobvioua  harmony  between  theory  and  fact  But  even  when  it  is 
J?^  CA"  complete  it  may  not  be  obvious.  In  the  case  of  conical 
refraction  it  was  perfectly  obvious :  it  was  performed  to 
the  eye  :  a  ring  of  light  was  seen  on  the  white  paper 
where  single  refraction  would  have  given  one  spot  of  light, 
and  double  refraction  would  have  given  two.  But  such 
perfect  obviousness  in  the  verification  is  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule :  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit, 
Faith  was  for  instance,  cannot  be  thus  shown  to  the  eye ;  and  when,  as 

to  believe  *a  ^8  case>  ^e  ^rue  ^eory  contradicts  spontaneous  belief 
in  the  and  common  opinion,  and  the  verification,  though  perfect 
motion  for  the  understanding,  is  incapable  of  becoming  obvious  to 
when  the  fa^  sight,  a  time  may  elapse,  and  no  doubt  did  elapse, 
new.  during  which  an  effort  of  faith  was  needed,  even  by  scien- 

tifically-instructed men,  in  order  to  believe  what  was 
nevertheless  proved  to  their  minds.  Such  certitude  was 
not  certitude  without  verification,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  faith  according  to  the  definition  already  offered  :  but  it 
was  certitude  without  visual  verification ;  it  was  held  in 
opposition  to  spontaneous  belief,  to  common  opinion,  and 
to  habit :  and  consequently,  though  its  logical  basis  was 
different,  its  moral  nature  was  that  of  faith.1  But  the 
proper  region  of  faith,  as  already  defined,  is  not  where 
verification  is  expected  though  unattained:  it  is  where 
verification  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  unattainable. 
In  what  It  may  be  added,  that  verification,  and  consequently 
86086         science,  ultimately  rest  on  faith:   for,  as  we  have  seen, 

science  ^ 

rests  on  verification  rests  on  postulates  which  cannot  themselves 
faith.  ^  verified.  This  is  true,  but  only  in  a  purely  logical  sense ; 
in  an  ethical  sense,  or  in  other  words  as  bearing  on  the  for- 
mation of  character,  it  is  not  true :  for  no  effort  of  faith, 
and  consequently  no  faith  at  all  in  an  ethical  sense,  is 
needed  in  order  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  past  and 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature. 
Science  But  though  science  and  faith  in  their  developed  state 

and  faith  exciude  each  other  as  occupying  different  regions,  yet  they 
the  same  spring  from  the  same  root  and  are  identical  at  their  origin, 
root.  They  both  begin  from  the  knowledge,  whether  instinctive 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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or  acquired,  that  there  is  an  order  in  nature . — that  things 
and  qualities  co-  exist,  and  events  succeed  one  another, 
in  a  definite  order.  The  first  step  in  conscious  science 
consists  in  learning  such  facts  as  that  stones  are  heavy,  that 
day  and  night  follow  each  other,  and  that  water  freezes  in 
cold  weather.  The  first  step  in  conscious  faith  consists  in 
learning  that  our  fellow  human  beings  are  trustworthy, 
and  in  trusting  them. 

I  here  speak  of  conscious  knowledge  and  conscious 
faith.     But  the  acquisition  of  conscious  knowledge  would  Their  root 
be  impossible  if  we  did  not  begin  our  mental  life  with  Emotive* 
an  unconscious  knowledge  of  those  truths  of  the  reality  of  life, 
the  past  and  the  constancy  of  the  order  of  nature,  which 
are  not  learned  by  experience  but  presupposed  in  expe- 
rience: and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in  like 
manner  the  impulse  to  trust  precedes  any  experimental 
discovery  of  trustworthiness  in  our  fellow  human  beings : — 
that  the  trust  of  children  in  their  parents,  especially,  is 
instinctive,  and  does  not  wait  for  experimental   proofs 
before  it  comes  into  existence. 

Science  and  Faith,  in  this  rudimentary  form,  are  neither  In  their 
of  them  peculiar  to  man :  they  are  shared  by  man  with  the  {^"orm 
more  intelligent  of  the  animals.     Animals  observe  the  co-  they  are 
existences  of  things  and  the  successions  of  events :  and  UnLials/ 
this  is  the  root  of  science.     Animals  trust  in  one  another : 
young  animals,  especially,  trust  in  their  parents :  and  this 
is  the  root  of  faith. 

But  though  the  instinctive  trust  of  animals  and  of 
human  beings  in  their  fellows  and  in  their  parents  is 
the  root  and  germ  of  faith,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  faith :  it  does  not  transcend 
the  possibility  of  verification.  It  anticipates  verification, 
but  does  not  transcend  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  receives 
verification  every  day.  Faith  begins  when  we  trust,  Faith  in 
with  perfect  certitude,  that  one  whom  we  have  found mwu 
to  be  trustworthy  till  now  will  continue  to  be  so,  not 
only  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  under  which 
we  have  seen  him  tried,  but  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances. 

I 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  verification 
Faith  ex-   is  not  impossible.     This  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  case  in  which 
lintici^11*1  we  °ften  have  to  act  without  waiting  for  verification : — we 
pates  veri-  often  have  to  decide  whether  we  will  act  on  the  belief  in 
ca  lott*     a  man's  trustworthiness  in  totally  untried  circumstances. 
To  do  this  is  to  act  in  faith.      Faith  acts  without  verifica- 
tion :  not  however  independently  of  it,  but  in  anticipation 
of  it :  the  highest  religious  faith  hopes  to  be  ultimately 
verified,  but  only  in  a  future  life. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  faith  in 
principles :   it  is  at  least  akin  to  faith  to  believe  that  a 
principle  will  continue  to  be  found  true  under  untried  cir- 
cumstances.    But  the  chief  object  of  faith  is  personal 
Ethical      character.    Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  conclusions  of 
are^de-*8  ^ie  judgment  respecting  personal  character,  whether  or 
pendent     not  they  take  the  form  of  faith,  not  only  are  capable  of 
proof™      anticipating  verification,  but  are  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
Theaame   Pendent  of  formal  proof  of  any  kind.     This,  which  is 
is  appa-     really  true  of  judgments  concerning  character,  is  appa- 
t^e  of       rently,  but  only  apparently,  true  of  judgments  of  many 
other         other  kinds.    Thus  a  sailor  may  be  able  to  make  a  tolerably 

judgments.  ^  * 

accurate  prediction  about  the  weather,  and  may  yet  be 
unable  to  state  his  reasons  for  it.  This  is  partly  because 
he  has  not  the  habit  of  reasoning  in  words,  but  partly  also, 
and  chiefly,  because  the  experience  from  which  he  judges 
consists  of  a  vast  number  of  observations  which  cannot 
be  called  to  remembrance  separately.  In  like  manner  we 
may  have  perfect  and  legitimate  certitude  respecting  our 
judgment  of  a  man's  character,  while  yet  we  are  not  only 
unable  to  give  reasons  for  our  judgment  which  are  satis- 
fying to  another,  but  unable  to  state  such  reasons,  even  to 
ourselves,  as  ought  to  be  satisfying  to  a  reasonable  man. 
This  is  no  dpubt  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  weather-wise 
sailor,  because  the  data  of  our  conclusion  are  immensely 
Difference  numerous,  and  are  imperfectly  remembered.  But  there  is 
£j^  another  reason,  which  is  peculiar  to  judgments  respecting 
ethical  and  moral  questions.  In  physical  as  in  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  what  is  demonstration  to  one  mind  is 
demonstration  to  all  normally  constituted  minds :  and  proof, 
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though  it  may  not  be  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  is  proof 
to  all  minds  alike  which  are  able  to  understand  it    But  in  ethical 
in  our  judgments  respecting  character,  there  is  this  addi-^J*^1* 
tional  reason  for  the  impossibility  of  always  stating  the  not  always 
grounds  of  a  conclusion:  that  there  is  not  always  any^J^om' 
common  measure  between  minds.1    What  is  proof  to  one  is  measure 
not  always  proof  to  another.     My  reasons  for  a  particular 
judgment  respecting  character  may  be  incapable  of  expla- 
nation to  another,  not  because  I  am  unable  to  put  them 
into  words,  but  because  he  is  unable  to  understand  them. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  judgments  respecting  character.  The  same 
But  the  same  is  true  of  what  are  in  the  special  sense  moral 
moral  judgments.     Here  also  there  is  not  always  any  judgments, 
common  measure  between  minds.    Thus,  if  one  man  says 
that  the  moral  ideal  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  highest  ideal  ever  thought  of,  and  so  admirable  that 
the  presumption  will  be  in  favour  of  Christ  if  he  asserts 
that  he  is  a  teacher  specially  sent  from  God :  and  another 
says  that  it  is  a  lower  ideal  than  that  of  Plutarch's  heroes: 
between  two  such  minds  there  is  no  common  measure  of 
belief,  and  it  is  impossible  for  either  to  prove  himself  in 
the  right. 

It  may  not  be  self-evident  that  there  is  any  common 
measure  for  belief  for  all  minds  in  mathematical  and  physical 
questions  which  there  is  not  for  ethical  and  moral  ones. 
But  it  may  be  shown  by  the  following  instances.  If  we 
find  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  or  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  or  any  other 
well-established  truth  of  science,  we  reason  by  laying  the 
proofs  before  him.  But  if  we  find  a  man  who  does  not 
recognize  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  moral  ideal 
taught  by  Christ,  we  cannot  so  reason,  because  there  are  no 
proofs  to  show.  It  is  impossible — impossible,  that  is  to  say,  Proof  in 
in  the  sense  of  involving  a  contradiction — that  the  excel-  jj^^ibie. 
lence  of  a  moral  ideal  should  be  proved  by  either  demonstra- 
tion or  experiment  If  any  one  denies  it,  the  only  possible 
way  to  set  him  right  is  so  to  train  his  intellectual  vision 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  see  it.    Truth,  in  such  matters,  is 

1  The  words  in  italics  are  from  Newman's  "  Grammar  of  Assent. 
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All  de-      "  not  to  be  proved  but  seen." l    "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
}£2g££n    heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  said  Christ :  not  meaning 
that  the  sight  of  God  is  assigned  as  a  reward  for  purity 
of  heart,  but  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  be  able  to  see 
God: — that  purity  confers  insight,  not  as   an  arbitrary 
reward  but  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Questions       But  is  certitude  reasonable  when  it  depends  on  indi- 
JJ^        vidual  insight,  and  admits  neither  of  &  priori  proof  nor  of 
worthiness  d,  posteriori  verification  ? 
"»««         Qn  ^j^  s^ject^  as  on  all  others,  the  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind :  and  this  answers  in  the 
affirmative. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  remarked  in  treating  of 
the  meaning  of  the  moral  sense,  the  belief  is  universal 
that  if  there  is  a  moral  government  of  the  universe  at 
all,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  righteous  government.  This  is 
totally  without  proof  or  verification,  yet  no  belief  is  more 
deeply  seated  or  more  ineradicable.2 

But  this  is  a  belief  which  belongs  not  to  any  individual 
man  but  to  the  human  race :  and  is  certitude  ever  to  be 
justified  when  it  is  only  the  unproved  and  unverified  belief 
of  the  individual  ? 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  does 
not  recognize  one  individual  as  necessarily  equal  to  an- 
other, but  recognizes  on  the  contrary  a  difference  between 
men,  one  being  wiser  than  another : — this  difference  is  great 
on  all  subjects,  and  practically  infinite  on  ethical  and 
moral  ones :  so  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  wise  and 
good  he  is  capable  of  attaining  to  ethical  and  moral  cer- 
titude for  himself;  and,  instead  of  taking  his  belief  from 
the  mass  of  mankind,  is  able  to  instruct  them  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  believe. 
Logical  But  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of 

difficulty,  lowing  whether  any  man  is  wise  except  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at :  and  these  can  be  judged 
of  only  by  his  equals  or  superiors  in  wisdom  :  so  that  the 
truth,  unquestionable  as  it  is,  of  one  man's  superiority  in 
wisdom  to  another,  is  of  no  use  for  guidance:  for  he  who  is 

1  Matthew  Arnold.  *  See  p.  66. 
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able  to  judge  of  another's  wisdom,  may  as  well  judge  ques- 
tions directly  for  himself.  It  is  reasoning  in  a  circle  to 
judge  that  a  man  is  wise  because  he  concludes  and  acts 
-wisely,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge  that  his  conclusions 
and  actions  are  probably  right  because  he  is  a  wise  man. 

This  looks  unanswerable,  but  practically  it  is  not  true. 
We  shall  have  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  next  chapter. 


NOTE. 

Thb  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Mozley's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  Miracles. 

"When  reason,  even  in  ordinary  life  or  in  physical  inquiry,  is  Extracts 
placed  under  circumstances  at  all  analogous  to  those  of  religion,  ^™ey»8 
reason  becomes,  as  a  consequence  of  that  situation,  a  kind  of  Lectures 
faith.  We  have  a  very  different  way  of  yielding  to  reasons  in  com-  ?£. 
mon  life,  according  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  accord 
with  or  diverge  from  the  type  of  custom.     We  accept  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  former  case;  it  requires  an  effort  to 
accept  them  and  place  dependence  on  them  in  the  latter  :  which 
dependence  upon  them  in  the  latter  case  therefore  is  a  kind  of 
faith.      Indeed  the  remark  may  be  made  that  a  kind  of  faith 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  practical  confidence  in  any  reasoning 
whatever  and  any  premises,  when  we  are  thrown  back  upon  our- 
selves and  do  not  act  mechanically  in  concert  with  others.     And 
we  frequently  see  persons  who,  when  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  best  arguments,  and,  what  is  more,  understand  those  argu- 
ments, are  still  shaken  by  almost  any  opposition,  because  they 
want  the  faculty  to  trust  an  argument  when  they  have  got  one." 
—P.  102. 

"  Faith,  then,  is  unverified  reason  :  reason  which  has  not  yet 
received  the  verification  of  the  final  test,  but  is  still  expectant." 
—P.  104. 
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THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  FAITH. 


FT1HE  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
-■-     may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 
Summary      All  knowledge  and  belief  respecting  the  external  world 
preceding  ^  verified  by  the  assumptions  that  the  past  is  a  reality, 
chapters,    and  that  the  order  of  nature  is  constant :  but  these  as- 
sumptions are  incapable  of  proof,  and  are  believed  only  in 
consequence  of  an  irresistible  natural  tendency  to  believe 
them.    In  a  logical  sense,  there  is  consequently  an  approach 
to  faith  in  our  ordinary  knowledge.    But  in  an  ethical  sense, 
that  is  to  say  in  it9  bearing  on  the  formation  of  character, 
this  is  not  the  case :  for  faith  involves  trial  aud  effort,  and 
no  effort  is  needed  in  order  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  past  and  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  all  the  special 
facts  which  are  verified  by  these  two  general  assumptions. 
But  the  fact  that  the  largest  part  of  our  knowledge  is  veri- 
fied by  assumptions  which  cannot  be  proved,  suggests  that 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  feel  perfect  certitude  in  cases 
where  nothing  approaching  to  ordinary  scientific  verifica- 
tion is  possible.     Such  certitude  as  this  is  Faith.    Science 
is  thus  verified  belief,  and  Faith  is  belief  awaiting  verifica- 
tion.   They  both  originate  in  the  discovery  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  around  us.    The  root  of  science  is  knowledge  of 
such  common  facts  of  nature  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
night.    The  root  of  faith  is  trust  in  our  parents  and  in  our 
fellow-men,  founded  either  on  the  instinctive  belief  or  on 
the  acquired  knowledge  that  they  are  trustworthy.     But 
so  long  as  we  only  trust  others  in  the  same  circumstances 
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in  "which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  them  trustworthy,  our 
trust  is  only  a  particular  case  of  confidence  in  the  order 
of  things.  That  which  is  properly  called  faith  arises  when 
we  trust  another  under  such  untried  circumstances  that  his 
continued  trustworthiness,  though  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
reasonable  certitude,  cannot  be  known  as  a  matter  of 
verified  knowledge.  The  chief  objects  of  science  are  the 
facts  and  laws  of  the  universe.  Laws  and  principles  may 
also  be  objects  of  faith :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief 
object  of  faith  is  personal  character :  in  its  lower  deve- 
lopments the  characters  of  human  beings,  in  its  highest 
development  the  character  of  God.  The  faith  is  instinctive 
in  man  though  altogether  without  verification,  that  if  there 
is  any  moral  government  of  the  universe,  it  must  be  a 
righteous  and  not  an  unrighteous  government. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  idea  of  faith  is  lowered  by  Faith  is 
referring  it  to  so  lowly  a  root  as  the  instinctive  trust  of  J^^ 
human  beings  in  their  parents  and  in  each  other.     It  is  by  hy  re- 
means  of  the  justice,  the  mercy,  and  the  truth  of  man,  tofts  root 
imperfect  as  these  are,  that  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  .m  ^e  . 

instinctivo 

believe  in  the  justice,  the  mercy,  and  the  truth  of  God :  it  is  trust  of 
by  having  fathers  that  we  understand  what  is  meant  when 
God  is  called  our  Father :  and  it  is  by  having  faith  in  man 
that  we  learn  to  have  faith  in  God. 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  The  ob- 
objects  of  faith  are  in  most  coses  personal  beings  :  and  it  0^^ 
is  equally  true  that,  probably  in  most  cases,  and  certainly  are 
in  all  those  cases  in   which  the  influence  of  faith  is  superior 
strongest,  the  objects  of  faith  are  beings  whom  we  feel  to  d*11*?8  to 
be  in  some  way  superior  to  ourselves.    This,  it  is  obvious, 
is  necessarily  the  case  when  its  parents  are  the  objects  of 
the  faith  of  a  child  :  for  the  parents  are  stronger  and  wiser 
than  the  child.     It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  trust  in  an 
equal  to  rise  to  faith,  but  more  commonly  such  trust  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  verified  knowledge. 

Although  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  science,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  its  importance,  yet  our  moral 
nature  belongs  on  the  whole  not  to  the  region  of  science 
but  to  that  of  faith :  and,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  the 


man  in 
man. 
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faith  which  is  the  most  important  to  it  is  faith  not  in 
Formation  equals  but  in  superiors.  In  other  words,  the  formation  of 
of  cha-  human  character,  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  any  higher  in- 
is  mainly  fluences  than  those  of  mere  habit  and  imitation,  is  much 
fnfln^nci6  more  the  ^ult  of  faith  than  of  science :— it  is  due  in  but 
of  higher  a  slight  degree  to  any  influences  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
acting  expressed  in  formulae;  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  personal 
ft/W11  influence  of  higher,  or  at  least  stronger  and  more  deve- 
loped, characters  revealing  themselves  to  lower,  weaker, 
and  less  developed  ones,  and  becoming  the  objects  of  their 
Justifica-  faith.  Now  as  the  formation  of  character,  which  is  thus 
faUn  y  effected  mainly  by  faith,  is,  without  exaggeration,  infinitely 
rather  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  verified  knowledge 
verifica-  an(i  of  the  power  that  such  knowledge  confers,  I  adhere  to 
tiolL  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  preference 
to  Professor  Huxley's  of  Justification  by  Verification. 

But  in  considering  the  influence  of  such  faith  in  the 

formation  of  character,  we  have  to  consider  the  logical 

difficulty  which  has  been  suggested  at  the  end  of  the 

Logical      preceding  chapter.     The  question  was  there  asked,  how  is 

as  to\he    ft  possible  for  one  man  to  judge  of  another's  wisdom,  so  as 

possibility  ^  trust  in  it,  unless  he  is  the  equal  of  him  of  whose 

of  faith.  l 

wisdom  he  is  judging?  It  may  be  said  that  we  judge 
by  results  : — that  those  men  are  regarded  as  the  wisest  who 
prove  their  wisdom  by  their  actions,  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  an  action  is  proved  by  the  event.  Such  an  answer 
would  be  intelligible,  but  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  thus  that  we  judge  of 
We  do  not  character :  and,  especially,  it  is  not  thus  that  we  judge 
character  of  those  characters  which  impress  themselves  on  us.  To 
by  results,  mention  the  highest  instance  of  all :  By  what  means  has 
Christ  impressed  his  character  so  wonderfully  on  men? 
Not  by  rising  from  the  dead,  though  this  was  the  experi- 
mental verification  of  his  claims  as  a  teacher  and  a  ruler  of 
men :  but  by  the  impression  of  superhuman  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  was  made  by  his  words  and  his  life.  The 
truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  moral 
questions  and  questions  concerning  our  estimate  of  cha- 
racter, it  may  he  not  only  possible  but  in  the  hi^he^t  degree 
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reasonable  to  feel  certitude  where  there  is  neither  verifi- 
cation nor  any  kind  of  proof  that  is  necessarily  capable  of 
being  made  intelligible  to  another  mind :  and  this  is  true  Certitude 
not  only  of  our  power  of  estimating  characters  which  are  on  j^Kjn* 
the  level  of  our  own  or  beneath  it,  but  also  of  those  which  the  cha- 
are  above  it  It  may  be,  and  I  think  it  is,  impossible  to  give  JUL^or  as 
any  logical  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  such  certitude  we"  M 
is  formed :  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  certitude  is  formed,  natures  to 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  justifiable.    To  our  0WIL 
doubt  its  justifiableness  would  be  to  doubt  whether  a 
child  or  a  man  has  any  right  to  be  influenced  for  good  by 
a  father  or  a  friend  whose  character  is  only  partially  in- 
telligible to  him,  but  is  felt  and  recognized  with  the  cer- 
titude of  faith  as  being  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  trust. 

In  saying  that  no  logical  account  can  be  given  of  such  Such  cer- 
certitude  as  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  it  is  in  any  J^^!8 
sense  contrary  to  logic,  but  only  that  logic  has  nothing  to  able, 
do  with  it.     But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  faith.     I  have^thout 
already  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  j°gfoal 
any  logical  account  of  such  common,  natural,  and  uni- 
versal beliefs  as  those  in  the  reality  of  the  past  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature.1 

The  logical  difficulty  now  stated,  applying  to  all  know- 
ledge of  a  superior  Being  by  an  inferior  one,  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  possibility  of  religious  knowledge: 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  greatest 
of  all  Beings.  As  applied  to  religion  it  may  be  thus 
stated : — 

"  How  is  any  worship  possible  which  is  not  idolatry  ?  Logical 
We  may  no  doubt  bend  the  knee  to  an  invisible  God  :  we  J^^  y 
have  got  beyond  the  idolatry  of  mere  sense.     But  how  can  kuowing 
we  ever  get  beyond  the  idolatry  of  the  intellect?     'God 
made  man  in  His  own  image/  said  the  earliest  of  religious  How  can 
historians.     Is  not  this  an  inversion  of  the  true  statement?  0f  worship 
Is  not  every  God  that  man  ever  has  worshipped  or  can  b1f.an?"  . 
worship  made  by  the  worshipper  in  his  own  image  ?  When  the  ideal 
all  that  is  impure  and  unworthy  in  religion  has  been  cast  jf0^L 
aside,  and  when  we  have  learned  to  ascribe  all  holiness  toper? 
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our  God,  still,  what  is,  or  what  can  be,  our  God,  except  our 
own  ideal  of  holiness  invested  with  personality  ? 

'  What  find  I  in  the  highest  place 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  ? ' 1 

How  can  "  Supposing  God  to  make  a  revelation  to  man,  still  He 
himself  ?  could  not  reveal  Himself  to  man :  He  might  give  us  infor- 
mation of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  possess,  and  He 
might  promulgate  laws  with  supernatural  sanctions :  but 
He  could  reveal  Himself — that  is  to  say,  His  own  character 
— only  so  far  as  we  have  capacity  to  receive  such  a  re- 
velation, and  our  capacity  to  receive  a  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth  cannot  transcend  the  height  of  our  own 
spiritual  ideal.  Any  higher  revelation  would  be  no  reve- 
lation to  us,  because  we  should  be  without  a  faculty  for 
understanding  it.  A  revelation  of  God,  then,  is  impossible. 
We  may  call  that  which  we  worship  God,  but  the  God  of 
our  worship  can  never  be  higher  than  the  ideal  which  our 
own  minds  construct :  as  every  eye  sees  its  own  rainbow, 
so  every  soul  sees  and  worships  its  own  God.  To  say  that 
it  is  otherwise,  is  to  say  that  we  are  able  to  believe,  to 
know,  and  to  worship  where  we  have  no  faculties  that 
could  enable  us  to  believe,  to  know,  and  to  worship." 

This  argument  is  not  new,  but   I   have   stated  it  as 

strongly  as  I  can,  and  more  strongly  than  I  have  ever 

seen  it  stated.    I  think  it  is  an  argument  which  has  some 

real  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  in  this  age :  and  if  it  is 

untrue,  the  more  clearly  it  is  stated  the  better,  in  order 

that  it  may  be  the  more  thoroughly  refuted. 

Reply :  My  reply  to  it  is  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  fact.     Ex- 

tkmw  eC"  P^"1  the  fact  how  we  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  higher  nature 

refuted  hy  may  reveal  itself  to  a  lower  one,  and  may  be  to  that  lower 

facta. 

nature  something  more  than  a  mere  personification  of  the 
highest  ideal  which  the  latter  is  able  to  form.  The  power 
of  the  lower  nature  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  or  the  holi- 
ness of  the  higher,  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  limited  by  the 
wisdom  and  holiness,  or  the  want  of  them,  in  the  lower 
nature.  A  dog's  master  may  be  more  to  the  dog  than  the 
personification  of  its  highest  ideal :  a  child's  father  may  be 

i  Tennyson's  In  Memoriain. 
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more  to  the  child  than  the  personification  of  its  highest 
ideal :  and  "  the  savage,  who  can  do  little  else,  can  wonder  Quotation 
and  worship  and  enthusiastically  obey.    He  who  cannot  ^^^ 
know  what  is  right  can  know  that  some  one  else  knows ;  Homo." 
he  who  has  no  law  may  still  have  a  master ;  he  who  is  in- 
capable of  justice  may  be  capable  of  fidelity/'.1    As  stated 
before,  this  is  probably  incapable  of  logical  explanation, 
but  it  is  true.    If  it  is  thus  possible  among  finite  natures  Analogy  is 
for  the  higher  to   be  revealed  to  the  lower  and  for  the^^°^g. 
lower  to  have  faith  in  the  higher,  why  should  it  not  be  sibilitv  of 
possible  for  God  to  reveal  not  only  His  purposes  but  His  tionofGod 
character — that  is  to  say,  to  reveal  Himself — to  His  intel-  to  man- 
ligent  creatures,  so  as  to  become  infinitely  more  to  them 
than  the  mere  personification  of  their  highest  ideal :  and 
that  they  may  have  a  faith  in  Him  infinitely  transcending 
all  mere  results  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  raising  them 
in  the  scale  of  being  far  above  any  ideal  which  they  could 
have  thought  out  for  themselves  ? 

The  logical    difficulty  about    the  possibility  of  faith  Re-state- 
which  has  been  already  stated,  may  be  stated  again  in  a  ^"diffi- 
somewhat   different   form.     "No    structure  whereof  thecul*y; 
parts  are  all  mutually  dependent,  can  be  stronger  than  faith  pos- 
its weakest  part :   and  hence  it  follows  that  one's  faith riWe  * 
in  another  cannot  be  stronger  than  one's  faith  in  oneself : 
for,  if  I  am  to  believe  that  another  is  trustworthy,  I  must 
first  believe  that  I  am  competent  to  form  a  judgment  of 
his  trustworthiness :  and  if  my  trust  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  any  Being  whatever  is  to  be  absolute,  it  can  be  so  only 
by  my  regarding  my  own  judgment,  in  trusting  to  Him,  as 
infallible.    But  I  well  know  that,  like  all  men,  I  am  very 
fallible.     It  is  absurd  to  say  that  '  he  who  does  not  know 
what  is  right  may  know  that  some  one  else  knows/  for  he 
could  not  be  sure  of  this  unless  he  was  morally  the  equal 
of  the  person  whom  he  trusts,  and  if  he  were  so  there 
would  be  no  need  for  faith." 

This  is  the  same  argument  as  that  stated  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  chapter.     The  only  possible  reply  to  it,  so 


i  << 


Ecce  Homo,"  p.  63. 
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Reply, ,  far  as  I  see,  is  that  already  given :  namely,  that  the  fact  is 

in  fact  n°t  8° :  ^at  the  certitude  of  our  faith  is  not  limited  by 

possible.  our  confidence  in  our  own  powers.    No  reasoning  can 

Faith  is  explain  how  this  can  be :  but  it  is  not  an  isolated  fact :  it 

higLr  &  onty  another  and  a  higher  form  of  that  inexplicable 

form  of  power  by  virtue  of  which  we  believe,  and  believe  truly,  in 
of  ordinary  the  reality  of  the  past  and  in  the  uniformity  of  nature, 

Wiet  without  proof  and  independently  of  verification. 


[125] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LIMITS  OP  OUB  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  purpose  of  the  foregoing  three  chapters  has  been  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  Faith  in  matters  that  tran- 
scend the  region  of  our  experience,  where  consequently 
verification  is  impossible.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  show  the  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  same  sphere. 
The  former  conclusion  no  doubt  implies  the  latter : — Faith 
is  reasonable  only  in  a  sphere  where  knowledge  is  possible. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  the  two  inquiries  have  to 
be  kept  distinct 

The  present  question  is,  under  what  conditions  and 
within  what  limits  knowledge  is  possible. 

"  All  knowledge  is  relative."    This  is  generally  assented  Relativity 
to  as  an  important  and  fundamental  truth:    but  it  is°^k°ow- 
understood  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  nothing  but 
confusion  would  be  the  result  of  simply  stating  it  as  an 
axiom  without  explanation  or  comment. 

This  axiom  is  sometimes  understood  only  to  mean,  that  Know- 
all  knowledge  is  relative  to  the  mind  which  knows  :  or,  in  restive 
less  technical  language,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  to  the 
only  that  which  we  have  a  faculty  for  knowing.     This  is  w}nch 
unquestionably  true,  not  of  man  only  but  of  all  Beings  knows« 
whatever,  created  and  uncreated  alike  : 1  but  it  is  so  purely  ^^  ^ 
an  identical  proposition  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  merely  an 
could  ever  come  to  be  paraded  as  a  discovery.    Though  apro^. 
mere  commonplace,  however,  it  ought  to  be  always  borne tion- 
in  mind : — and  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  fondest 

1  This  remark  is  made  in  Mill's  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy. 
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of  reminding  us  that  we  can  know  only  in  so  far  as  we 
have  a  faculty  for  knowing,  and  think  only  in  so  far  as  we 
have  a  faculty  for  thinking,  would  also  bear  in  mind  that  we 
can  believe  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  faculty  for  believ- 
ing, and  love  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  faculty  for  loving. 
But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  axiom  that  all 
knowledge  is  relative  is  no  merely  identical  proposition, 
Only  re-     but  a  really  important  truth.     The  true  meaning  of  the 
objects  aFe  a^0111  fchftt  aU  knowledge  is  relative,  is  that  only  relations 
of  know-    can  he  the  objects  of  knowledge.     We  can  know  the  relations 
of  things,  but  not  things  apart  from  their  relations.     We 
can  know  the  properties  of  things,  but  not  the  substance 
of  the  things  apart  from  their  properties.     We  can  under- 
stand action,  but  not  the  agent  apart  from  its  actions. 
Defini-  It  is  to  be  observed  that  property  and  action  are  but 

tions'        particular  cases  of  relation.    It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
when  we  speak  of  things,  of  substances,  and  of  agents,  we 
include  in  these  categories  all  that  exists,  whether  mind 
or  matter. 
We  under-      We  can  understand  relations,  properties,  and  actions : — 
things       ^ut  what  are  the  things  related  ?    What  are  the  substances 
only  as      that  have  properties  ?  and  what  are  the  agents  that  act  ? 
We  have  no  faculties  that  could  enable  us  to  answer  these 
questions.     Only  this  we  know,  that  there  is  something 
which  we  cannot  know.1  We  know  things  only  as  related 
to  each  other,  yet  things  are  more  than  the  mere  terms  of 
relations.    We  only  know  agents  as  acting,  yet  an  agent  is 
more  than  a  mere  possibility  of  action.     We  only  know 
substances  as  having  properties,  yet  a  substance  is  more 
than  a  mere  bundle  of  properties.      Thus  we  have  run 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  sounding-line  of  our  under- 
insoluble    standing,  and  have  not  touched  the  bottom.     There  is  an 
at^he17     insoluble  mystery  at  the  ground  of  all  Being  whatever, 
*u°n!/lof  sP*ritual   as  we^   -^  material,  finite  as  well  as   infinite. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  mystery 
unless  we  agree  with  Hegel  that  nothing  exists  except 
relations. 

*  See    the  chapter    on    the   Metaphysical   Interpretation  of   Nature 
(Chapter  2). 
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But  though  we  only  know  things  as  related,  substances 
as  having  properties,  and  agents  as  acting :  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  know,  as  a  truth  made  known  by  reason  in 
consciousness,  that  relations  imply  things  related,  property 
implies  substance,  and  action  implies  an  agent.  What  then  Question. 
is  meant  by  saying  that  only  relations  are  the  objects  of 
knowledge  ?  In  what  sense  do  we  know,  or  understand, 
relations,  properties,  and  actions,  rather  than  things  re- 
lated, substances,  and  agents?  If  we  know  that  the 
existence  of  the  one  implies  that  of  the  other,  in  what 
sense  do  we  affirm  that  the  one  are  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge rather  than  the  other  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  it  is  possible  for  rela-  Reply, 
tions,  properties,  and  actions,  to  be  so  detached,  or  isolated, 
in  thought, as  to  become  the  objects  of  thought  and  knowledge 
by  themselves.  The  possibility  of  mathematical  science,  or 
of  any  abstract  thought  whatever,  depends  on  this.  We 
think  of  the  relations  and  forget  the  things  related :  we  think 
of  the  properties  and  forget  the  substances :  we  think  of  the 
actions  and  forget  the  agents.  But  the  converse  of  this  is 
impossible :  if  we  tiy  to  detach  in  thought  things  from 
their  relations,  substances  from  properties,  and  agents 
from  action,  we  shall  find  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
think  of  To  express  this  more  briefly,  let  us  speak  of 
relation,  property,  and  action  under  the  single  category  of 
relation : — then  we  arrive  at  this  statement : — We  know  that 
relation  implies  Being,  and  that  Being  implies  relation: 
but  beyond  this  bare  affirmation,  it  is  only  relations  that 
are  the  objects  of  thought  and  knowledge.  n    . 

.  <■  -i      •       i  i  ii    i  Saying 

The  saying  has  also  obtained  currency  that  "  all  know-  that  know- 
ledge is  only  phenomenal.,,    If  this  saying  means  that  only  k^Tphe- 
relations  can  be  the  objects  of  knowledge,  it  is  true :   but  nomenaL 
it  is  not  true  in  its  most  obvious  sense.     It  is  not  true  *£  the 
that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena :  on  the  contrary,  sense,  this 
the  highest   knowledge  is  that  which  most  completely  j^*  the 
transcends   mere   phenomena.      In  the  logical  order  of  highest 
inductive  science,  which  however  does  not  always  coin-  transcends 
cide  with  the  historical  order  of  discovery,  the  first  grade  pheno- 

men& 

of  scientific  knowledge  consists  in  the  generalization  and  most 
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classification  of  observed  facts.  The  second  consists  in  the 
discovery  of  truths  which  might  conceivably  be  facts  of 
observation,  but  are  not  so,  in  consequence  of  the  limitation 
of  our  powers  of  sense :  to  this  grade  belongs  such  know- 
ledge as  that  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  earth,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  waves  of  sound  and  light.  The  third  con- 
sists of  knowledge  which  could  not  conceivably  be  the 
result  of  mere  observation,  though  it  may  be  expressed  in 
language  or  algebra ;  such  as  the  law  of  gravitative  force 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 
This  is  It  is  the  same  with  metaphysical  knowledge :  that  know- 

equally     ie(ige  ig  the  highest  which  most  completely  transcends 
meta-        mere  sense.     All  knowledge,  inductive  and  metaphysical 
£now-       alike,  begins  from  sensation,  though  mere  sensation  is  not 
ledge.        knowledge.      Knowledge   begins  when  we  discover  the 
truth  of  our  personal  identity  through  the  changing  series 
of  our  sensations,  and    discover   at  the    same   time  the 
existence  of   a  world  of  things    external   to  ourselves. 
We   share  this  grade  of  knowledge  with  the  animals, 
yet  it  constitutes  the  first  step  in  both  inductive  and 
metaphysical  science. 
Origin  of       The  spontaneous  knowledge  of  personal  identity  is  the 

sica?phy"  ^^  8^eP  *n  metaphysical  science,  and  the  spontaneous 

and  of       knowledge  of  an  external  world  is  the  first  step  in  induc- 

know-       tive  science.   The  highest  step  in  inductive  science  consists 

ledge.        jn  the  knowledge  of  truths  which  could  not  conceivably  be 

evident  to  sense;  and  the  highest  step  in  metaphysical 

science  consists  in  the  knowledge,  or  faith,  that  the  moral 

law  is  unconditional  and  universal,  not  in  this  present 

state  of  being  only  but  in  all  possible  states. 

Quotation      "  Two  things  there  are,"  said  Kant,  "  which,  the  oftener 

g^™         and  the  more  stedfastly  we  consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an 

ever  new,  and  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence, — the 

starry  heavens  above,  the  moral  law  within. 

****** 

"  The  one  departs  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  outer 
world  of  sense :  expands,  beyond  the  limits  of  imagina- 
tion, the  connexion  of  my  being  with  worlds  rising  above 
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worlds,  and  systems  blending  with  systems  :  and  protends 
it  also  to  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement, 
to  its  commencement  and  continuance.  The  other  departs 
from  my  invisible  self,  my  personality :  and  represents  me 
in  a  world  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  is  to  be 
fathomed  only  by  the  intellect; — with  which  also  my 
connexion,  unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  the 
world  of  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognize  as  necessary 
and  universal."1 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  question  of  the  possibility  Question 
of  religious  knowledge  being  communicated  to  Man.    This  of  M1* 
question  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  mere  statement  of  the  of  a  reve- 
Omnipotence  of  God : — the  question  is  not  whether  it  is ,atlon- 
possible  for  God  to  make  a  revelation  of  Himself,  but 
whether  it  is  possible  for  Man  to  receive  it.    God  could 
not  reveal  Himself  to  cattle :  not  because  of  any  deficiency 
of  power  in  Him  to  make  the  revelation,  but  because  of 
deficiency  of  capacity  in  them  to  receive  it.     (He  could  no 
doubt  confer  on  them  a  nature  capable  of  receiving  it,  but 
then  they  would  be  cattle  no  longer.)    Now  the  question  Can  Man 
is,  to  put  it  as  briefly  and  intelligibly  as  possible,  whether  know  Go<,, 
Man  in  his  present  state  of  being  has  a  nature  which  is 
capable  of  knowing  God. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish  two  questions  which  supposing 
are  often  confounded.     The  right  meaning  of  the  question  tioTof* 
whether  Man  can  know  God,  is  this  :  Supposing  God  to  G°<** 
reveal  Himself  to  Man,  is  Man  able  to  recognize  the  reve- 
lation and  accept  it  as  such  ?    This  question  I  answer  in 
the  affirmative.     But  it  is  often  understood  to  mean :  Has 
Man  the  power  of  knowing  God  independently  of  reve- 
lation ?  and  this  I  answer  in  the  negative. 

Before  going  any  further,  we  must  consider  the  following 
objections  to  the  possibility  of  any  real  knowledge  of  God: — 
We,  and  all  that  belongs  to  us,  are  finite,  and  how  can  we  objections 
know  Him  who  is  infinite  ?    Our  knowledge  is  exclusively  j*°™  our 
relative,  and  how  can  we  know  Him  who  is  absolute  ?    I  nature  and 

1  The  above  quotation  is  made  from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Essay  on  the 
Study  of  Mathematics  as  an  Exercise  of  Mind. 

K 
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our  ex-  regard  these  difficulties  as  utterly  baseless,  or  rather  unmean- 
rektiv/  *n£>  *>ut  they  are  occupying  men's  thoughts  too  much  to  be 
know-        set  aside  summarily. 

ge'  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Absolute  ?    What  is 

Meaning    meant  by  calling  God  The  Absolute  ?  The  word  Absolute  is 
word^b-  opposed  to  the  word  Eelative: — but  in  what  sense  is  it 
solute.       opposed?     Our  language,  and  probably  all  languages,  in 
the  variety  and  accuracy  of  its  terms  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  thought.     Is  the  absolute  opposed  to 
the  relative  as  excluding  it,  or  as  implying  it  ?    Examples 
from  the  world  of  material  things  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  to  illustrate  this  distinction.     An  acid  and  an  alkali 
are  opposed  as  excluding  each  other,  because  they  cannot 
exist  together:   if  they  come  into  atomic  contact,  they 
neutralize  and  destroy  each  other.    The  two  poles  of  a 
magnet,  on  the  contrary,  are  opposed  as  implying  each 
other:   neither  pole  can  be  isolated,  and  if  the  magnet 
is  broken  in  two,  each  part  presents  the  two  poles.     Now, 
does  the  absolute  exclude  relation  or  imply  relation  ? 
Certainly  the   latter.      An    absolute    excluding   relation 
would  be  as  unmeaning  as  a  substance  without  properties, 
or  an  agent  incapable  of  action.     If  Absolute  Being  is 
understood  to   mean  Being  which   excludes  relation  to 
other  beings,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Absolute  Being 
in  the  entire  universe.     The  Creator  is  in  relation  to  all 
created  beings,  and  all  created  beings  are  in  relation  to  the 
Creator. 
It  is  the         The  true  meaning  of  Absolute  is  not  that  which  is  out  of 
ntotumf  *d<&i<m,  but  ^a$  which  is  the  ground  of  relation.    Thus,  the 
relation  of  succession  implies  time ; — time  is  absolute,  and 
is  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  succession.   The  relations  of 
position  imply  space : — space  is  absolute,  and  is  the  ground 
Applied  to  of  the  relations  of  position.     In  like  manner,  the  existence 
means'      °^  ^^  beings  having  a  beginning  in  time  implies  the 
Self-  existence  of  an  infinite  Being  without  beginning  in  time : 

— in  other  words,  of  a  Self-Existent  Creator.  If  the  word 
Absolute  as  applied  to  God  is  not  utterly  unmeaning, 
it  is  only  an  inaccurate  and  misleading  synonym  for  Self- 
Existent. 
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The  objection  to  the  possibility  of  Man  having  know- 
ledge of  Divine  things,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  Man's 
knowledge  is  relative  while  God  is  absolute,  is  thus  seen 
to  be  baseless.  It  is  true  that  God  is  Absolute,  that  is  to 
say  Self-Existent,  and  that  we  cannot  know  the  Self- 
Existent  Creator  as  He  is.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
know  not  the  lowliest  of  God's  creatures  as  it  is.  We 
know  nothing,  neither  ourselves  nor  anything  else,  in  its 
inmost,  ultimate  being ; — Self-Existent  Being  is  no  doubt  The  ob- 
totally  incomprehensible  to  us,  but  created  being  is  equally  {hat^he 
so :  and  any  objection  on  this  ground  to  the  possibility  of  Absolute 

c&nnot  be 

our  understanding  Divine  things,  is  equally  applicable  to  known 
the  possibility  of  our  understanding  the  worlds  of  nature  aPplie*  to 
and  of  mind.     In  all  real  knowledge  whatever,  as  distin-  know- 
guished  from  formal :  that  is  to  say  in  all  knowledge  of  JJjjB? 
that  which  has  existence, — all  knowledge  of  nature,  of  though 
man,  and  of  God,  as  opposed  to  the  abstractions  of  logic  /^mai. 
and    of    mathematics, — we    are    ultimately  brought    up 
against  a  mystery  which  we  have  no  power  to  penetrate. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  our  knowledge  from  being  valid 
and  true  60  far  as  it  goes. 

But  God  is  infinite :  and  how  can  finite  beings  like  us  Objection 
know  Him  who  is  infinite  ?  gj*  our 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is  analogous  to  the  reply  to  nature, 
the  former  one.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  know  the  Reply. 
Infinite  Being  as  He  is  in  His  inmost  nature :  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  cannot  know  our  own  inmost  nature, 
or  that  of  any  other  finite  being.  "  All  our  knowledge  is 
relative:"  we  know  not  the  inmost  nature,  the  ultimate 
essence,  of  any  being  whatever:  we  can  only  know  its 
relations,  its  properties,  and  its  actions.  But  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  essence  of  any  being, 
finite  as  well  as  infinite :  so  we  are  capable  of  receiving 
true  knowledge  of  the  attributes,  the  relations,  and  the 
actions  of  Beings,  infinite  as  well  as  finite.  In  so  far  as 
knowledge  is  otherwise  possible,  the  infinitude  of  its  object 
causes  no  impossibility.  In  mathematics  the  truth  of  this 
is  undisputed,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  it  is 
otherwise  in  metaphysics.    It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  think 

K  2 
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that  we,  being  finite,  can  know  the  finite  and  cannot  know 
the  Infinite :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  we  can  know  and  what  we  cannot  know  coin- 
cides with  the  distinction  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
The  distinction  between  what  we  can  know  and  what  we 
cannot  know,  and  the  distinction  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  do  not  coincide  but  intersect     All  that  we 
can  know — all  knowledge  possible  to  us — belongs  to  the 
category  of  attributes,  relations,  and  actions,  and  these  are 
equally  objects  of  knowledge  whether  they  are  on  a  scale 
of  finite  or  of  infinite  magnitude  :  but  the  ultimate  essence 
of  any  being  whatever  lies  beyond  the  boundary  of  our 
knowledge,  whether  our  own  being  or  any  other,  whether 
Mystery    finite  or  infinite.     Mystery  begins,  not  where  the  finite 
»'  «*  -d  the  Infinite  begins,  but  where  we  come  to  the 
infinite,     ultimate  ground  of  any  being  whatever,  whether  finite  or 
the  infinite,  whether  greater  or  smaller  than  ourselves, 

ground  of  ^jj  this,  in  my  opinion,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt :  but  as  it  is  controverted,  I  go  on  to  inquire  what 
is  meant  by  knowledge  when  it  is  said  that  the  Infinite 
cannot  become  an  object  of  knowledge  to  us.  Things,  or 
to  use  a  better  word,  Beings,  are  not  in  themselves  objects 
of  our  knowledge ;  but,  to  use  an  appropriate  though  col- 
loquial expression,  we  can  know  dbovi  Beings.1  In  what 
In  what  then  does  our  knowledge  about  a  Being  consist  ?  Know- 
ledge of  a"  le(*ge  about  a  Being  consists  in  true  belief,  on  sufficient 
Being  grounds,  respecting  that  Being:  and  the  test  of  such 
consis  .  jmowie(jge  is  to  be  able  to  make  true  assertions  re- 
specting it.  Knowledge  of  one's  own  self  no  doubt  goes 
deeper  than  this,  for  it  consists  in  immediate  conscious- 
ness. But  all  knowledge  that  one  can  possibly  have  of  any 
other  Beings  than  one's  own  self,  including  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  one's  fellow-men,  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  true  belief  and  the  power  of  making  true  asser- 
tions respecting  them:  for  all  our  knowledge  of  other 
beings  than  ourselves,  whether  material  beings  or  spiritual, 
whether  finite  or  infinite,  does  not  consist  in  immediate 
consciousness,  but  is  mediate  or  inferential  knowledge. 

1  See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter. 
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The  misconception  that  the  Infinite,  as  such,  is  beyond  Confusion 
the  region  of  our  possible  knowledge,  has  most  probably  ffiS* 
been  produced  by  confounding  thought  with  imagination: —  gination. 
that  is  to  say,  confounding  the  power  of  drawing  true 
inferences  and  making  true  assertions  about  a  Being,  with 
the  power  of  making  a  mental  representation  of  that  Being 
to  oneself 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  of  infinite  mag- 
nitude, but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  making  infinite 
magnitudes  objects  of  thought,  and  reasoning  about  them 
to  true  results.    We  see  in  mathematical  calculations  that  Mathe- 
symbols  which  represent  infinite  magnitudes,  or  the  rela-  infinities, 
tions  between  them  and  other  magnitudes  whether  finite 
or  infinite,  are  equally  manageable,  and  operations  on  them 
give  equally  true  results,  with  those  symbols  which  have 
none  but  a  finite  meaning.    The  reason  why  we  are  unable 
to  imagine  infinite  magnitude  is  that  we  are  ourselves 
finite.    But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  nature  Case  of  an 
physically  infinite,  though  of  a  mental  constitution  lik©  ^ingwith 
ours; — such  a  being  would  be  as  easily  able  to  imagine  mind  like 
infinite  magnitudes  as  we  are  to  imagine  finite  ones,  but our8' 
this  would  not  give  it  any  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than 
what  we  are  able  to  attain  to :  and  infinity  would  be  the 
same  to  its  thought  as  to  ours,  though  different  to  its 
imagination.     But  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  object  of 
thought  should  be  a  possible  object  of  imagination  at  all. 
Negative  numbers  and  imaginary  quantities  cannot  be  Negative 
represented  to  oneself  in  imagination,  and  could  not  beJjJLrinary 
though  the  power  of  the  imagination  were  increased  to  ntunoers. 
infinity :  and  yet  they  are  objects  of  reasoning. 

Further :  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  infinity  is  unima- 
ginable, as  if  all  finite  magnitudes  were  imaginable.    All  Large 
magnitudes  are    unimaginable   which  are    of   an   order  nitades** 
greatly  exceeding  those  with   which   our   senses  make  •»  unima- 
us  familiar.    Such  a  magnitude  as  the  distance  of  Sirius,  ^^    9 
for  instance,  is  quite  as  unimaginable  as  the  absolute 
infinity  of  space.1    And  not  only  so,  but  infinitesimal  or 

. 1  For  many  mathematical  purposes  also,  very  large  magnitudes  are  said 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  infinity.    This  may  seem  logically  anomalous; 
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very  small  magnitudes  are  equally  unimaginable  with 
infinite  or  very  great  ones.  If  such  a  number  as  the 
tenth  power  of  ten  is  unimaginable  by  reason  of  its  great- 
ness, such  a  fraction  as  one  divided  by  the  tenth  power  of 
ten  is  equally  unimaginable  by  reason  of  its  smallness: 
and  neither  case  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  Divine  Nature  by  us. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  incompre- 
hensible by  us,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  same  is  true  of 
our  own  nature.  But  this  is  not  because  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  the  Divine  Nature :  it  is  because  of  a  differ- 
ence of  kind,  independent  of  the  difference  of  magnitude. 
Were  a  human  nature  magnified  to  infinity,  but  with  its 
powers  of  perception,  thought,  and  imagination  unchanged 
in  kind,  it  would  be  as  intelligible  to  us  as  are  the  finite 
human  natures  that  we  know ;  and  the  change  of  magni- 
tude would  not  make  it  better  able  to  know  the  Divine 
Nature.  The  superior  mysteriousness  of  the  Divine  Nature 
is,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  this,  that  our  consciousness  and 
our  knowledge  are  developed  out  of  our  bodily  sensations, 
and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  form  the  most  distantly 
approximate  conception  of  any  Being  whose  consciousness 
and  knowledge,  like  those  of  God,  are  not  developed  out  of 
such  a  germ,  or  developed  at  all.  But  it  is  not  in  the  least 
unlikely  that  there  may  be  created  and  finite  beings  which 
have  consciousness  and  knowledge  of  a  totally  different 
origin  from  ours :  and  if  so,  their  being  finite  will  not 
make  their  nature  conceivable  by  us. 

When  the  subject  is  thus  cleared  of  its  confusions,  we 
find  this  very  simple  and  elementary  truth,  not  indeed  now 
first  discovered,  but  cleared  of  obscurity  and  mystifica- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  that  fundamental  truth  in  morals  is 
independent  of  magnitude,  and  that  we  are  as  well  able 
to  recognize  it  on  an  infinite  as  on  a  finite  scale.  As  in 
mathematics,  lines  which  are  parallel  in  a  fipite  distance 


for  if  the  largest  finite  magnitude  is  subtracted  from  a  really  infinite  one, 
infinity  is  still  left.  But  when  we  say  that  a  finite  magnitude  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  infinity,  I  apprehend  the  real  meaning  of  this  is 
that  its  reciprocal  is  indistinguishable  from  nothing. 
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continue  parallel  though  prolonged  to  an  infinite  distance :  all  scales 
so  in  morals,  such  elementary  principles  as  those  of  truth, 
justice,  and  mercy  are  laws  for  all   intelligent  Beings, 
Infinite  as  well  as  finite. 

We  now  see  what  to  think  of  the  saying  that  it  is  not 
for  man  to  "  measure  the  infinite  morality  of  God."    In- 
finite morality  is  in  itself  an  unmeaning  expression,  hut 
what  is  meant  is  either  perfect  holiness  on  an  infinite  scale, 
or,  what  means  nearly  the  same,  the  principles  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  infinite  universe.   It  ought  to  he  observed  The  con- 
— for  though  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  axiomatic,  it  is  a  sub-  JheaSw? 
ject  on  which  confusion  is  common — that  the  conception  lute  baffles 
of  perfect  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  conceptions  of    oug 
infinite  and  absolute,  and  is  one  which  presents  no  difficulty 
whatever  either  to  thought  or  imagination.    That  which  is 
absolute,  as  has  been  argued  above,  is  known  to  exist  as  the 
ground  of  relation,  but,  unlike  the  relation,  it  cannot  be 
made  an  object  of  thought.     That  which  is  infinite,  as  has  that  of  the 
been  argued  above,  may  become  an  object  of  thought  as  {J^g 
easily  as  that  which  is  finite,  but  it  cannot  be  made  an  object  imagina- 
to  the  imagination : — in  other  words,  the  mind  is  unable  to 
picture  to  itself  anything  which  is  infinite.     But  there  is 
no  corresponding  limitation  of  our  powers  when  we  try  to 
think  of  that  which  is  perfect     The  conception  of  the  that 
perfect  baffles  neither  thought  nor  imagination.     Perfect  ^^ 
truth  is  one  of  the  most  intelligible  of  all  conceptions,  baffles 
and    every  one   who    knows    a   little  mathematics  has 
received  at  least  some  perfect  truth  into  his  mind.     A 
perfectly  straight  line  or  a  perfect  circle  or  sphere  are  not 
only  easily  conceived,  but   more   easily  conceived  than 
imperfect  examples  of  the   same :   and  perfect  purity  in 
substances,  such  as  air  or  water,  is  at  least  as  easy  to 
conceive  as  impurity.1     The  same  is  true  of  our  concep- 
tions of  moral  nature.     Beings  who  are  able,  as  we  are,  to 

1  Purity  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnitude,  the  highest  possible  valu 
of  which  is  unity.     If  water,  for  instance,  is  perfectly  pure,  its  purity  is  to 
be  represented  by  I :  if  it  is  impure  to  the  extent  of  containing  one  part  in 
a  thousand  of  foreign  matter,  its  purity  is  to  be  represented  by  *999.    The 
impurity  is  thus  unity  minus  the  purity,  the  purity  is  unity  minus  t 
impurity,  and  the  sura  of  the  purity  and  the  impurity  is  unity. 
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conceive  of  parity  of  moral  nature  at  all,  are  able  to  con- 
ceive of  a  moral  nature  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  as  easily 
as  in  a  state  of  imperfect  purity :  and  perfect  purity  of  the 
moral  nature  is  synonymous  with  perfect  holiness. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  men's  conceptions  of 
holiness,  unlike  their  conceptions  of  lines,  circles,  and 
spheres,  are  very  diverse.  To  take  what  is  by  no  means 
an  extreme  instance,  the  Stoical  and  the  Christian  con- 
ceptions of  holiness  are  in  some  respects  very  unlike. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  to  the  extent  that  would 
be  required  in  order  to  overthrow  the  present  argument.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  men  of  different  races,  or  men  under 
varying  systems  of  culture,  had  developed  moral  natures 
so  radically  unlike  that  the  ideas  of  the  one  were  inca- 
pable of  translation  into  the  language  of  the  other,  the 
argument  would  be  at  least  plausible,  that  the  moral 
sense  of  man  is  worthless  except  as  a  guide  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  own  age  and  country,  and 
d  fortiori  worthless  as  a  guide  to  supersensual  and  spiritual 
truth.  But  such  is  not  the  fact:  the  moral  nature  of  man- 
kind, like  the  bodily  nature,  is  everywhere  fundamentally 
the  sama  The  diversities  by  which  this  truth  is  so  much 
disguised  are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  moral  develop- 
ment, chiefly  arising  from  historical  circumstances :  in 
part  also  to  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  mental  nature  of 
man,  as  of  all  animals  that  show  any  mental  nature,  are 
more  variable  and  more  plastic  than  the  bodily  nature,1 
and  partly  for  that  reason — in  man  at  least,  for  on  this 
subject  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  animals — more 
liable  to  morbid  perversions. 

Like  all  confusions  of  words,  the  confusion  between 
infinite  and  perfect  has  given  rise  to  confusion  of  thought 
It  has  been  gravely  argued  that  every  finite  being  must,  as 
such,  be  imperfect,  and  must  therefore,  if  it  has  a  moral  na- 
ture, be  liable  to  sin  :2  as  if  it  were  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  nature,  and  beyond  the  power  of  God,  that  a  finite  being 
should  be  perfect  within  the  limits  of  its  own  finite  nature. 


1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,* '  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
'  See  note  C  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  asserted  that  our  understanding  of  The  holi- 
the  perfect  holiness  of  the  Infinite  God  is,  or  can  be,  other  jjjjjj  ^ 
than  very  imperfect  and  inadequate.    God's  holiness  noacends 
doubt  infinitely  transcends  our  conceptions,  but  it  does  not  ^q. 
not  therefore  contradict  them :  and  to  say  that  principles  t»dict 

our  con- 

which  would  be  unholy  in  the  finite  sphere  of  earth  can  be  ceptions. 
holy  in  the  infinite  sphere  of  Heaven,  is  the  same  kind  of 
absurdity  as  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  lines  which  are 
parallel  in  finite  space  to  meet  or  to  diverge  in  infinite 
space.    "We  have  a  right  to  affirm  that  the  principles  of 
moral  law  are  valid  for  all  Beings,  infinite  as  well  as  finite, 
who  have  intelligence  enough  to  understand  them.    This, 
it  is  true,  cannot  be  proved,  but,  as  already  pointed  out, 
it  is  the  deepest  of  all  beliefs.1     It  is  no  objection  to  this, 
that  no  law  of  obligation  can  be  conceived  as  applying  to 
God.     When  moral  law  applies  to  ourselves,  it  is  no  doubt 
usually  conceived  under  the  form  of  a  law  of  obligation, 
but  it  is  not  always  so.     Many  good  actions  are  done,  not 
under  any  sense  of  external  law  either  compelling  or 
requiring,  but  because  it  is  the  agent's  nature  to  do  them. 
This  indeed  is  what  constitutes  holiness  as  distinguished  Distinc- 
irom  virtue : — a  man  who  habitually  acts  aright  from  a  i^een 
consciousness  of  duty,  or  moral  law,  is  virtuous  but  not  holiness 
holy.      Now  the  practice  is  so  universal  in  Christian  virtue, 
theology  as  to  need  no  formal  statement,  of  ascribing  to 
God  not  virtue  but  holiness : — and  tliis  is  the  expression 
of  a  deeply  rooted  and  profoundly  true  belief,  that  the 
moral  law  is  not  something  external  to  the  Divine  Nature, 
as  it  always  is  in  a  great  degree  to  ours :  but  is  part  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  determines  the  Divine  actions. 

In  saying  that  the  moral  law  which  we  recognize  as  such 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  part  of  the  Divine 
Nature, — or,  to  speak  more  familiar  language,  that  the  Actions 
deepest  truths  and  the  highest  laws  are  the  same  on  earth  JjgnVfor 
and  in  Heaven, — it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  only  those  God  which 
actions  are  right  for  God  which  would  be  right  for  man.  for  man. 
To  mention  an  obvious  instance : — man  has  certain  rights  to 
life  and  property  as  against  other  men,  but  not  as  against 

1  Set  the  chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Moral  Sense  (Chapter  3). 
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God :  and  consequently  if  one  man  takes  away  the  life 
or  property  of  another,  except  under  strictly  defined  con- 
ditions, he  does  a  wrong :  but  if  God,  in  the  course  of  His 
providential  government,  takes  away  life  or  property,  He 
This  does  does  no  wrong.     But  this  distinction  between  Divine  and 
J0°3y  human  rights  is  not  absolute:  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
and  false-  right  that  life  or  property  should  be  taken  away  under 
lawful  human  authority,  when  the  same  action  would  be 
wrong  if  done  without  authority. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  the  moral  law  which  presents 
probably  the  simplest  case  of  all,  and  on  which  all  men  who 
believe  in  a  God  are  practically  agreed.  This  is  the  law 
of  truthfulness.  Every  one  admits  that  God  is  above  the 
law  which  enjoins  men  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties 
of  one  another.  But  no  one  will — no  one  dares — assert  that 
Theory  of  God  is  above  the  law  of  truthfulness.  It  is  maintained  by 
CaMnists  8ome  Calvinists  that  moral  distinctions  have  no  meaning 
for  God ;  that  the  only  meaning  of  right  is  that  which  God 
pleases  to  command,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  Him  to 
repeal  or  to  reverse  the  entire  moral  law  by  mere  decree. 
This,  though  absurdly  and  revoltingly  untrue,  is  intel- 
ligible and  consistent  It  is  maintained  by  others  who 
Of  Dean  do  not  call  themselves  Calvinists,  especially  by  Dean 
•  Mansel,  that  though  God  has  a  moral  nature,  to  which  the 
moral  law  as  we  understand  it  bears  some  sort  of  relation ; 
yet,  because  God  is  infinite  while  we  are  finite,  and  because 
He  is  absolute  while  our  knowledge  is  relative,  therefore 
we  are  unable  to  tell  what  kinds  of  actions  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  perfectly  righteous  God,  or  to  assert 
anything  concerning  the  Divine  Righteousness  except  only 
that  it  exists.  This  has  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
meaning:  for  it  is  impossible  to  attach  a  meaning  to  a 
Divine  Righteousness  which  may,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  be  capable  of  manifesting  itself  in  actions 
that  the  highest  human  righteousness  would  not  approve. 
Such  language  is  as  self-contradictory  as  it  would  be  to 
speak  of  two  right  lines  which  may  possibly  enclose  an 
area.  But  what  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  is  this,  that 
such  a  doctrine  cuts  up  Faith  by  the  roots.     If  those  who 
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say  and  think  that  all  our  human  ideas  of  morality,  at  These 
their  highest  and  purest,  form  no  basis  whereon  to  reason  Really 
upwards  to  the  moral  principles  which  we  may  reasonably  P1*0™  taat 
expect  to  find  in  the  Divine  Government  of  the  universe ; —  no  reason 
if  those,  I  say,  who  think  thus,  were  to  draw  the  legitimate  Jje  ratine 
conclusions  of  their  premises,  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  veracity. 
know  whether  God's  veracity  could  be  trusted :  and  whether 
the  revelation  which,  as  they  believe  and  I  believe,  God  has 
made  to  man,  is  a  deception  on  God's  part  or  not    Most 
men  will  think  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  that  such  a  sup- 
position would  be  blasphemous  : — that  is  to  say,  one  from 
which  the  moral  nature  instinctively  revolts : — and  I  agree 
with  them.    But  if  it  would  be  blasphemous  to  think  that 
God  is  not  truthful  as  men  understand  truthfulness,  how  is 
it  otherwise  to  think  that  God  is  not  just  as  men  under- 
stand justice,  and  not  merciful  as  men  understand  mercy? 

This  may  be  called  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem.  No  Validity  of 
doubt  it  is  so :  but  this  expression  is  ambiguous.    A  valid  mZum 
argumentum  ad  hominem  addressed  only  to  an  individual,  «"*  ^n*- 
is  valid  for  that  individual  only  :  but  a  valid  argumentum 
ad  hominem  addressed  to  mankind,  is  valid  for  mankind. 

As  already  remarked,1  the  power  of  knowing  is  distinct  We  can 
from  the  power  of  imagining.    We  cannot  imagine  either  w£™  we 
extremely  large  or  extremely  small  magnitudes,  whether  of  cannot 
space  or  of  time  :  but  we  can  make  them  objects  of  thought,    ag  l ' 
and  reason  to  true  Tesults  about  them. 

But  though  infinite  space  and  time  are  unimaginable,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  incomprehensible.  In  my 
opinion  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  space  and  time 
from  all  other  objects  of  thought  is  that  there  is  nothing 
about  them  needing  explanation — nothing  that  we  do  not 
understand.2  I  speak  of  space  and  time  regarded  purely 
as  objects  of  thought : — the  question  of  their  relation  to  the 
mind  is  a  different  one,  belonging  not  to  Metaphysics  but 
to  Inductive  Psychology.3 

By  incomprehensible,  I  mean  needing  an  explanation, 

1  Page  133.  2  Page  29. 

*  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"    Chapter  37   ("The  Relation  of  the 
Mind  to  Space  and  Time  "). 
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Definition  which  explanation  we  are  incompetent  to  find : — raising  a 

j^Ja^T"   question  to  which  our  powers  are  unable  to  find  an  answer. 

sible :  All  existence  is  incomprehensible :  we  can  neither  explain 
our  own  existence  nor  the  existence  of  so  much  as  a  pebble. 
(Time  and  space  are  defined  as  having  being  but  not  exist- 
ence.) Concerning  the  inmost  being — or,  in  the  technical 
language  of  metaphysics,  the  Substance  or  Koumenon — 
of  anything  that  has  existence,  we  know  and  can  know 
nothing.  As  already  stated,1  it  is  only  relations  that  can 
be  the  objects  of  our  knowledge : — it  is  only  relations 
that  we  can  understand. 

But  it  is  not  all  kinds  of  relations  that  we  can  under- 
stand. Such  relations  as  those  of  succession  in  time  and 
relative  position  in  space,  are  perfectly  comprehensible  : 
as  indeed  are  all  those  classes  of  relations  with  which 
mathematics  and  abstract  logic  have  to  do.  But  other 
classes  of  relations  are  equally  incomprehensible  with  the 
inmost  being  of  things  : — the  relation  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  is  totally  incomprehensible :  and  it  is  equally  so 
whether  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  two  distinct  but  inti- 
mately united  substances,  or  that  which  has  been  almost 
proved  by  our  modern  physiological  psychology,  of  one  sub- 
stance with  both  physical  and  mental  properties.2    The  best 

of  myste-    word  in  our  language  for  this  incomprehensibility  of  rela- 

naus:  tions,  is  mystery.  Creation — that  is  to  say  the  relation 
between  the  Self-Existent  Being  and  all  other  existences — 
is  mysterious :  and  no  Pantheistic  theory  can  deprive  it 
of  its  mysteriousness : — a  truth  which  Pantheists  will  pro- 
bably be  the  first  to  admit. 
A  mystery  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  apparent  con- 

ofanowwt-  tradiction.     When  it  does  contain  an  apparent  con tradio 

U8m  tion,  it  is  best  called  an  anomaly.     An  anomaly  is  defined 

as  an  insoluble  apparent  contradiction.     The  greatest  of  all 

anomalies  is  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  Divinely  created 

universe. 

These  These  words  have  a  meaning  relative  only  to  our  powers. 

fovea       ^°  Omniscience  nothing  is  incomprehensible,  nothing  is 

meaning    mysterious,  nothing  is  anomalous. 

relative 

only  to  us.  i  Page  126.  *  Page  Zi. 
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NOTE  A. 

MAN8EL'S  REUGIOU8  PHILOSOPHY. 

It  will  be    perceived    that    the    reasoning    of  the  foregoing  Mansel  on 
chapter  is  directed  against  Dean  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  on  ^ej>J]f™it8 
the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought.     The  aim  of  that  work  is  thus  gous 
stated  by  its  author  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  : —  Thought 

"  When  therefore  a  critic  objects  to  the  present  argument 
that  .  .  .  .  '  the  argument  places  all  religions  and  philoso- 
phies on  precisely  the  same  level : ' — he  merely  charges  it 
with  accomplishing  the  very  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish." 

But   he    is  either  unable  or  afraid  to  carry  his  principles  His  incon- 
to    their  legitimate  consequences.      Thus  (besides  taking  the Wfltencies- 
Divine  veracity  for   granted,  which  on  his  own  principles  I 
maintain  that  he  has  no  right  to  do 1)  he  makes  the  following 
admission : — 

"  The  evidence  derived  from  the  internal  character  of  a  reli- 
gion, whatever  may  be  its  value  within  its  proper  limits,  is,  as 
regards  the  Divine  origin  of  the  religion,  purely  negative.  It 
may  prove  in  certain  cases  (though  even  here  the  argument 
requires  much  caution  in  its  employment)  that  a  religion  has 
not  come  from  God  :  but  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  has  come  from  Him." — P.  238. 

This  may  be  true ;  but  it  contradicts  the  former  quotation, 
and  surrenders  the  entire  theory  which  the  work  is  written 
to  maintain. — If  it  is  true  that  "  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  internal  character  of  a  religion  may  prove  in  certain  cases 
that  it  has  not  come  from  God,"  no  argument  can  be  sound 
that  "  places  all  religions  and  philosophies "  (independently  of 
the  miraculous  sanctions  of  revelation)  "  on  precisely  the  same 
level." 

1  Page  139. 
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NOTE  B. 

The  following  is  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  Proba- 
bility in  De  Morgan's  "  Formal  Logic  :  " — 

Quotation       « The  most  difficult  inquiry  which  any  one  can  propose  to 

Morgan's    himself  **  to  find  out  what  a  thing  is :  in  all  probability  we  do 

"  Formal   not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  ask  such  a  question. 

Logic.        rpne  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Agea  were  much  concerned  with 

the  is,  or  essence,  of  things :  they  argued  to  their  own  minds, 

with  great  justice,  that  if  they  could  only  find  out  what  a  thing 

is,  they  should  find  out  all  about  it:    they  tried,  and  failed. 

Their  successors  for  the  most  part  have  inverted  the  proposition  : 

and  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  only  way  of  finding  what 

a  thing  is,  lies  in  finding  what  we  can  about  it :  that  modes  of 

relation  and  connexion  are  all  we  can  know  of  the  essence  of 

anything." 


NOTE  C. 


Mansel 
on  the 
mystery 
of  evil. 


"  This  mystery  [of  evil],  vast  and  inscrutable  as  it  is,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  a  more  general  problem  :  it  is  but  the  moral  form  of 
the  ever-recurring  secret  of  the  Infinite.  How  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite,  in  any  form  of  antagonism  or  any  other  relation, 
can  exist  together :  how  infinite  power  can  co-exist  with  finite 
activity :  how  infinite  wisdom  can  co-exist  with  finite  con- 
tingency: how  infinite  goodness  can  co-exist  with  finite  evil; 
how  the  Infinite  can  exist  in  any  manner  without  exhausting 
the  universe  of  reality :-— this  is  the  riddle  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  alone  can  solve."  (ManseFs  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  223. 
The  italics  are  mina)  Now,  the  Existence  of  God  is  at  least 
as  mysterious  as  the  co-existence  of  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  : — 
in  tmtechnical  language,  the  Existence  of  God  is  at  least  as 
mysterious  as  the  fact  of  creation :  so  that  if  the  reasoning  of 
the  above-quoted  passage  were  worth  anything,  it  would  prove 
that  the  mystery  of  evil  is  no  deeper  than  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  all  Being  whatever,  and  is  only  a  particular  case 
thereo£     This  really  appears  to  be  Dean  Mansel's  view.      If 
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this  is  true,  the  existence  of  evil  ought  not  to  perplex  us  at 
all,  and  all  the  passionate  pleadings  of  David,  Asaph,  and  Job 
are  founded  on  a  misconception.  The  fact  is  that  the  word 
mystery  is  used  ambiguously.  Pure  mystery — the  mystery  of 
existence  and  of  creation— does  not  perplex.  That  mystery  of 
evil  which  perplexes  us  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  anomaly. 

The  expression  "how  infinite  goodness  can  co-exist  with 
finite  evil"  is  wrong  from  Dean  Mansel's  point  of  view.  It 
ought  to  be  "  how  infinite  goodness  can  co-exist  with  infinite 
evil : "  for  Dean  Mansel  believes  that  sin,  remorse,  and  anguish 
are  never  to  cease,  that  all  enemies  are  not  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  Christ  is  never  to  gather  together  all  things  in  one. 


[144] 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  A   REVELATION. 


TN  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  conditions  of  our 
knowledge  which  makes  a  knowledge  of  God  necessarily 
impossible  to  us.  In  the  present  chapter  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  same  question  but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Results  of  I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  what  I  believe 
chapter^  *°  ^  ^e  tru^  contained  in  the  current  philosophical 
phrases  that  "all  our  knowledge  is  relative,"  and  that 
"  our  knowledge  is  only  phenomenal :  " — the  truth,  namely, 
that  only  relations  can  be  objects  of  knowledge.  But  I 
have  at  the  same  time  argued  that  this  limitation  of  our 
knowledge  does  not  prevent  the  Infinite  and  Uncreated 
from  being  an  object  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  finite  and  created  things  may  be  so :  and  I  have 
now  to  argue  against  the  parallel  objection  to  the  possi- 
bility of  our  knowing  God,  drawn  from  the  exclusively 
phenomenal  nature  of  our  knowledge. 

This  objection  is  easily  stated.  "  We  only  know, 
and  we  only  can  know,  the  phenomena  of  things,  or  their 
modes  of  appearance  to  us :  we  cannot  know  their  noumena, 
Anti-theo-  or  what  they  are  in  themselves.  But  all  inquiries  about 
wfument  *^e  °"8^n  °^  things  and  about  the  Creative  purpose  of  the 
from  the  universe  transcend  the  merely  phenomenal  region  to  which 
sively  phe- our  knowledge  must  ever  be  confined,  and  are  attempts  to 
nomenal    ascend  into  that  noumenal  region  where  all  successful 

nature   of  .         .       .  .  ,, ,      .  ,    «       ,,. 

our  know-  inquiry  is  for  ever  impossible  to  such  faculties  as  ours, 
ledge.        Knowledge,  properly  so  called,  of  Divine  things  is  thus 
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impossible :  if  religion  is  possible  at  all,  it  is  so  on  a  basis 
not  of  reason  or  of  science  but  of  faith." 

It  is  denied  by  none  that  religion  does  belong  to  faith  :  The  dis- 
but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  show  that  faith  J^™* 
is  not,  as  is  so  often  thought,  separated  from  reason  and  the  sci- 
opposed  to  it: — that,  on  the  contrary,  faith  has  a  rational aSd the 
and  scientific  basis :  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  theological 
imagined  distinction  between  the  scientific  and  the  theo-  thought 
logical  regions  of  thought,  as  if  the  one  were  accessible  j8  grolmd- 
and  the  other  not  so,  or  as  if  they  were  accessible  by 
means  of  different  mental  faculties. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  "  it  is  not 
true  that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena ;   on  the  con- 
trary, the  highest  knowledge  is  that  which  most  completely 
transcends  mere  phenomena."  The  highest  science  "consists 
of  knowledge  which  could  not  conceivably  be  the  result  of 
mere  observation,  though  it  may  be  expressed  in  language 
or  algebra :  such  as  the  law  of  gravitative  force  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of   the  distance."1    In  the 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  this  is  an  unquestionable  truth : 
and  if  the  saying  that  our  knowledge  is  exclusively  phe-  How  we 
nomenal  is  not  a  manifest  absurdity,  it  must  mean  that^H-flus 
we  can  know  nothing  of  things  except  their  phenomena,  axiom  of 
and  whatever  may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  the  plie-  nomenai 
nomena.  This  is  a  qualification  of  the  statement  which  the  nature  of 
most  extreme  phenomenal^  cannot  reject,  unless  he  is  S£T' 
willing  to  avow  that  he  will  reject  legitimate  inferences : 
and  as  no  one  will  avow  this,  the  question  is  raised,  What 
classes  of  inferences  from  phenomena  are  legitimate  ?  Can 
we  reason  from  phenomena  to    that  which    transcends 
phenomena  ? 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  phenomena  which  Ambiguity 
must  be  guarded  against.    In  ordinary  usage  it  means  facts  W0Iti  phCm 
of  observation  only.    Now  in  this  sense  it  is  not  true  that  nomena. 
our  knowledge  consists  exclusively  in  phenomena :  it  is 
not  even  true  that  it  begins  exclusively  from  phenomena. 
The    facts    of   consciousness    are    as   important    and  as 
primary  as  the  facts  of   observation: — the   fact  of  our 

1  Pp.  127,  128. 
L 
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personal  identity  through  time  and  change  is  as  important  a 
fact,  and  as  much  a  primary  element  of  our  knowledge,  as 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Ground  of  It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  as  a  truth  of 
material  reason  made  known  in  consciousness,  that  where  there  is 
substance  action  there  must  be  an  agent.1  This  axiom  includes  the 
axioms  that  where  there  is  a  property  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stance, and  where  there  is  an  effect  there  must  be  a  cause. 
The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  an  inference  from 
this  axiom:  our  sensations  make  us  aware  of  actions 
which  have  not  their  source  within  our  consciousness,  such 
as  the  blowing  of  wind  and  the  falling  of  rain :  and  our 
intelligence  refers  these  to  agents  to  which  collectively  we 
give  the  name  of  the  external  world.  The  axiom  that 
where  there  is  action  there  must  be  an  agent  is  in  my 
opinion  the  fundamental  axiom  of  metaphysics,  holding  in 
that  science  the  same  place  which  the  axiom  of  the  im- 
possibility of  a  contradiction  holds  in  logic.  The  external 
world,  or  the  world  of  matter,  has  thus  an  existence  inde- 
pendently of  our  perceptions  of  it :  though  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  it  is  in  the  external  world  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  any  sensations  or  perceptions  of  ours. 
Mill's  The  accuracy  of  this  analysis  of  the  subject,  however,  is 

denial  of  noj.  xmdisputed.  Mr.  Mill  says  not  only  that  matter  is  known 
to  us  as  a  "  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,"  which  of 
course  is  true  :  but  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
matter  is  anything  more  than  this:  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  the  same  conclusion  in  more  technical  though 
not  more  accurate  language, "  the  non-ego  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  form  under  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  the 
possible  modifications  of  the  ego."*  I  have  argued  against 
this  conclusion,  and  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  material  Sub- 
stance, in  the  Chapter  on  the  Metaphysical  Interpretation 
of  Nature : 8  but  as  the  validity  of  the  belief  in  Substance, 
Causation,  and  Agency  is  disputed,  while  no  one  disputes  the 
validity  of  the  belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  order  of  nature, 

1  Page  77. 

*  See  MiU's  "Examination  of  Sir  William  HamU ton's  Philosophy."  The 
"  ego"  and  the  "non-ego"  are  Germanisms  for  "  self"  and  "the  external 
world."  8  Chapter  2. 
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or  in  the  reality  of  the  past  and  in  our  continuing  personal 
identity  through  time  and  change,  I  have  endeavoured,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  base  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  three 
chapters  exclusively  on  the  undisputed  beliefs. 

When  it  is  maintained  that,  in  the  world  of  matter, 
action  gives  us  no  valid  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  an 
agent  (and  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  Mill's  saying  that  we 
cannot  affirm  matter  to  be  anything  more  than  a  permanent  Logical 
possibility  of  sensation),  we  may  think  this  absurd,  but  we  [^pos-8 
must  admit  that  there  is  no  logical  argument  and  no  ex-  sib*e- 
perimental  test  by  which  it  can  be  disproved.   It  may  thus 
appear  that  the  question  has  come  to  a  logical  dead-lock : 
the  one  party  maintaining  and  the  other  party  denying  the 
validity  of  such  reasoning,  with  no  possible  criterion  by 
which  to  decide  between  them.     But  I  hope  to  show  that 
such  is  not  really  the  case,  and  that  there  is  a  way  out  of 
the  dead-lock. 

The  argument  against  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  a  Argument 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  assumed  impossibility  of  get-  ^^iiJle 
ting  beyond  merely  phenomenal  knowledge,  if  it  is  valid  to  receive 
at  all,  is  valid  not  only  against  any  knowledge  of  God  by  0n>od  by* 
inference  from  the  common  facts  of   the  physical  and  revelation, 
moral  world,  but  also  against  the  reception  of  any  know- 
ledge of  God  by  revelation.     If  it  is  said  that  God  has  sent 
a  message  to  us  by  prophets  and  spoken  to  us  in  Christ, 
the  truth  of  the  statement  is  not  to  us  a  phenomenal  fact, 
neither  is  it  a  truth  of  immediate  consciousness :  if  we 
believe  it,  we  can  believe  it  only  as  an  inference.    The 
words  in  which  the  revelation  is  announced  are  pheno- 
menal facts :  the  Divine  origin  and  character  of  the  reve- 
lation is  a  question  belonging  to  a  region  which  tran- 
scends that  of  mere  phenomena :  and,  according  to  the 
doctrine  which  I  am  combatting,  it  is  impossible  to  reason 
from  phenomenal  data  to  conclusions  belonging  to  the 
extra-phenomenal  region. 

Nor  is  the  argument  altered  if  we  believe  that  the  claims  even 
of  a  revelation  have  been  authenticated  by  miracles.    A  authfnti- 
iniracle — that  is  to  say  an  interruption  of  the  order  of  na-  cated  by 

miracles 

ture — is  a  phenomenal  fact :  it  claims  to  be  such :  but  if  it 

L  2 
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is  true  that  we  cannot  legitimately  reason  from  any  phe- 
nomenal fact  to  that  which  is  beyond  phenomena,  it  is 
only  asserting  a  particular  case  of  this  general  principle  to 
assert  that  a  miracle,  no  matter  how  well  proved  or  how 
wonderful,  can  give  no  information  about  a  supersensible 
world.  This  is  the  form  which  is  now  assumed  by  the 
argument  against  revelation,  or  at  least  against  the  miracu- 
lous element  in  revelation.  In  the  last  century  the  objec- 
tion was  that  no  conceivable  evidence  would  be  strong 
enough  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  miracle.  If  I  understand 
aright  the  deepest  thoughts  of  my  contemporaries,  this  is 
now  seen  to  be  altogether  untrue.  The  objection  now  is 
that  a  miracle,  though  it  might  conceivably  be  proved, 
would  itself  prove  nothing. 
Reply.  In  answer  to  this  kind  of  argument  it  has  been  already 

to  Infer   *  remarked  that  we  are  able  to  infer  from  facts  of  perception 
from  data  truths  which  are  not,  and  in  some  cases  could  not  conceiv- 
ception      ably  be,  facts  of  perception  themselves.    The  facts  of  geo- 
^^      logical  history  are  not  facts  of  our  perception,  because  we 
not  facts    were  not  present  to  perceive  them :  nor  is  the  existence  of 
ceptlon.     luminous  undulations,  because  they  are  inaccessible  to  our 
perceptions :   nor  is  the  law  of  attractive  force  in  the  ratio 
of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  which  indeed  could 
not  conceivably  be  an  object  of  perception  at  alL    If  we 
can  thus  infer  from  the  facts  of  perception  other  truths 
which  are  not  and   cannot  be  facts  of  perception,  and 
therefore  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  word  are 
not  phenomenal  facts,  where  is  the  impossibility  of  in- 
ferring,   from  such  a  phenomenal  fact  as  a  miracle,  a 
conclusion  as  to  its  being  the  means  of  authenticating  a 
message  from  God  ? 

The  reply  to  this  will  probably  be  something  like  what 

follows: — "The  facts  of   the  physical  world  which   we 

Objeo-       infer,  are  facts  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  we 

tioir.the    perceiva     Perception  is  indeed  only  an  inference  from 

inferences  .  r  J 

are  truths  sensation.1  The  facts  of  geological  history  which  we  infer, 
order  atme  are  ^^  °^  ^e  same  order  as  the  similar  facts  of  physical 
the  data :  geography  which  we  see.     Luminous  undulations  are  facts 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  36. 
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of  the  same  order  as  waves  of  water.  And  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square,  though  it  is  not  a  fact  of  the  same  order  as 
any  mere  fact  of  perception,  is  not  a  new  fact  in  addition  to 
those  which  perception  makes  known : — it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  law  according  to  which  the  facts  of  perception  occur. 
But  any  fact  involving  a  revelation  from  God  would  be  a  fact  while  a 
of  a  different  order  from  any  fact  of  the  sensible  world,  and,  c^ing" 
as  such,  could  not  be  legitimately  inferred  from  any  such  God  would 

be  of  a 

facts.     It  makes  no  difference  if  the  visible  facts  are  mira-  different 

culous.    The  true  meaning  of  miraculous  is  its  etymological  order  from 

°  J         °       any  sen- 

meaning,  namely  marvellous :  and  an  event  is  marvellous  sible  data, 

only  because  it  is  exceptional.  A  miraculous  cure  would  J^1^10118 
prove  no  more  than  a  natural  cure :  a  resurrection  would 
prove  no  more  than  life :  indeed  less :  for  all  that  any  fact 
can  prove,  relates  to  other  facts  connected  with  it  in  the 
same  order :  but  a  miracle,  by  its  definition,  is  isolated  from 
all  other  facts." 

My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  argument  assumes  what  it  Reply: 
has  no  right  to  assume  without  proof     It  assumes  that  w®^tto 
reasoning  is  possible  in  particular  directions  and  not  in  assume 
others.    It  assumes  that  thought  lies  in  distinct  planes,  and  elusions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  legitimately  from  data  in  one  m™*  ** 
plane  to  conclusions  in  another : — impossible  to  reason  from  same  order 
data  of  the  world  of  sense  to  conclusions  respecting  a  world  2^eir 
which  transcends  that  of  sense.     This  kind  of  assumption 
has  a  certain  plausibility,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  its  truth  could  be  either  proved  or  disproved  by 
any  &  priori  reasoning.     It  is  a  question  for  trial     If  we 
reason  from  data  of  sense  to  conclusions  transcending  sense, 
and  if  the  universal  and  instinctive  judgment  of  mankind, 
to  which,  when  properly  analysed,  the  final  appeal  lies  in  all 
philosophical  questions,  decides  that  the  conclusions  are 
sufficiently  verified,  then  the  assumption  in  question  will 
be  disproved.    Now,  there  is  such  a  way  of  testing  its  truth. 
The  existence  of  a  mind  in  another  man  is  not  to  me  a 
truth  of  immediate  consciousness,  but  is  known  by  infer- 
ence.   We  know  nothing  of  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men 
except  what  we  infer  from  their  actions,  their  words,  and 
the  expression  of  their  countenances.      These  are  data 
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We  infer 

mind  and 

character 

from 

action, 

speech, 

and  ex- 

Eression: 
ere  the 
data  and 
the  infer- 


belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  mere  facts  of  perception, 
and  yet  we  are  able  to  draw  inferences  from  them  concern- 
ing objects  which  are  totally  unlike  them.  That  is  to  say, 
mind  and  character  are  totally  unlike  action,  speech,  and 
expression,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  reason  truly  from  the 
data  afforded  by  action,  speech,  and  expression  to  the  facts 
of  mind  and  character.  It  is  not  needful  for  the  present 
argument  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  both  man  and  the 
animals,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  consciousness,  learn  to 
ence  are  of  recognize  a  personality  like  their  own  in  their  fellow-beings. 

order^nt  ^  ma7  ^e  questioned  whether  this  is  to  be  accounted  for 
without  postulating  the  existence  of  a  higher  kind  of 
instinctive  intelligence  than  that  which  is  needed  for  the 
recognition  of  an  external  world.1  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  fact  that  we  .are  able  to  reason,  and  to  reason 
truly,  from  the  merely  phenomenal  facts  of  action,  speech, 
and  expression  to  their  causes  in  the  facts  of  mind  and 
character  which  are  not  merely  phenomenal,  is  an  experi- 
mental disproof  of  the  doctrine  that  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  any  set  of  phenomenal  facts  must  be 
of  the  same  order  with  the  facts  themselves. 
Parallel  Now  if,  from  data  to  be  found  in  the  physical  and  the 

reasoning   m0ral  world,  or  from  data  to  be  made  known  by  Divine 

from  seu-  .  .    A 

sible  data  words  and  actions  in  revelation,  we  draw  inferences  as  to 
Divine       *ke  ^^S  an(^  *he  character  of  God,  these  will  be  infer- 
being  and  ences  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  draw 
w  er'   from  the  words  and  actions  of  a  man  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  character  of  the  mind  in  that  man :  though 
our  knowledge  of  God  transcends  our  knowledge  of  each 
other,  in  the  same  way  that  the  highest  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  world  transcends  that  merely  per- 
ceptive knowledge  thereof  which  we  share  with  the  lower 
animals. 

The  argument  of   this  chapter  may  be  thus  briefly 

summed  up: — 

Summary.      It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  that  all  action  presupposes 

an  agent.     We  are  consequently  able,  when  the  data  are 

sufficient,  to  reason  from  actions  which  are  known  to  us 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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by  mere  sensible  perception  to  agents  which  are  not  and 
cannot  become  the  objects  of  mere  sensible  perception. 
To  speak  more  concisely  and  technically,  we  are  able  to 
reason  from  phenomena  to  that  which  is  extra-phenomenal. 
If  it  is  said  that  matter  is  nothing  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  phenomena,  or  in  other  words  nothing  more  than 
a  possibility  of  sensation;  and  that  material  substance 
is  a  word  which  has  no  meaning  except  to  express  the 
permanence  of  that  possibility;  this  perhaps  cannot  be 
disproved:  but  even  if  it  were  granted  of  matter,  it  is 
not  true  of  mind.1  The  minds  of  other  men  are  not 
phenomena — that  is  to  say  not  objects  of  perception — 
to  us :  yet,  explain  the  process  as  we  may,  we  are  able  to 
reason,  and  to  reason  truly,  from  the  phenomena  of  actions, 
words,  voice,  and  expression  to  inferences  concerning  the 
facts  of  character,  which  are  not  phenomenal,  and  are 
facts  of  a  different  order  from  the  phenomenal  facts  from 
which  they  are  inferred.  When  it  is  thus  possible  to  reason 
from  the  phenomenal  facts  of  human  action  to  the  facts  of 
character  behind  the  phenomena,  there  is  no  A  priori 
logical  impossibility  in  reasoning  from  phenomenal  facts, 
whether  natural  or  miraculous,  to  a  Divine  origin  and 
ground  of  those  facts. 

If  it  is  urged  that  mental  character  is  nothing  more  Reply  to 
than  permanence   of  the  type  of  mental  phenomena,  I  °  Jectl0U 
reply  that  a  man's  actions  are  indeed  only  phenomena  to 
other  men,  but  his  consciousness  cannot  be  a  phenomenon 
to  another  man :  yet  we  no  more  doubt  the  existence  of 
consciousness  in  other  men  than  in  ourselves. 

1  Mill  in  his  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  * 
defines  matter  as  nothing  more  than  a  "permanent  possibility  of  sen* 
sation : "  bnt  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  an  adequate  definition 
to  call  mind  a  permanent  liability  to  sensation.  He  makes  however  no 
attempt  to  explain  how  it  is  that  we  learn  the  existence  of  mind  in  our 
fellow-men :  and  I  maintain  that  his  philosophy  is  unable  to  explain 
this. 
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NOTE. 

The  following    is    extracted    from  Newman's   "Grammar  of 
Assent,"  p.  107  :— 
Extract  "This  instinct  of  the  mind,  recognizing  an  external  Master  in 

fr°m  ,  the  dictate  of  conscience,  and  imaging  the  thought  of  Him  in 
"Grammar  the  definite  impressions  which  conscience  creates,  is  parallel  to 
of  Assent"  that  other  law  of  not  only  human  but  of  brute  nature  by  which 
the  presence  of  unseen  individual  beings  is  discerned  under  the 
shifting  shapes  and  colours  of  the  visible  world.  Is  it  by  sense 
or  by  reason  that  brutes  understand  the  real  unities,  material  and 
spiritual,  which  are  signified  by  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  bril- 
liant ever-changing  kaleidoscope,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  plays 
upon  their  retina  1  Not  by  reason,  for  they  have  not  reason  : 
not  by  sense,  because  they  are  transcending  sense  :  therefore  it 
is  an  instinct.  This  faculty  on  the  part  of  brutes,  unless  we 
were  used  to  it,  would  strike  us  as  a  great  mystery.  It  is  one 
peculiarity  of  animal  natures  to  be  susceptible  of  phenomena 
through  the  channels  of  sense  :  it  is  another  to  have  in  those 
sensible  phenomena  a  perception  of  the  individuals  to  which 
certain  groups  of  them  belong.  This  perception  of  individual 
things  is  given  to  brutes  in  large  measure,  and  that  apparently 
from  the  moment  of  birth.  It  is  by  no  mere  physical  instinct, 
such  as  that  which  leads  him  to  his  mother  for  milk,  that  the 
new-dropped  lamb  recognizes  each  of  his  fellow  lambkins  as  a 
whole,  consisting  of  many  parts  bound  up  in  one,  and  before  he 
is  an  hour  old  makes  experience  of  his  and  their  rival  indi- 
vidualities. And  much  more  distinctly  do  the  horse  and  the 
dog  recognize  even  the  personality  of  their  masters.  How  are 
we  to  explain  this  apprehension  of  things  which  are  one  and 
individual  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  pluralities  and  transmuta- 
tions, whether  in  the  case  of  brutes  or  of  children  ?  But  until 
we  account  for  the  knowledge  which  an  infant  has  of  his  mother 
or  his  nurse,  what  reason  have  we  to  take  exception  at  the  doc- 
trine, as  strange  and  difficult,  that  in  the  dictate  of  conscience, 
without  previous  experience  or  analogical  reasoning,  he  is  able 
gradually  to  perceive  the  voice,  or  the  echoes  of  the  voice,  of  a 
Master,  living,  personal,  and  sovereign  ?" 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

THE  PKOOP  OF  A  REVELATION. 

TTTEhave  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  that  man  is 
capable  of  faith;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  argument 
has  yet  reached,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  impossible 
that  God  should  so  reveal  Himself  as  to  become  an 
object  of  faith  to  man.  In  this  chapter  we  have  to  con- 
sider under  what  conditions  an  alleged  revelation  from 
God  ought  to  be  accepted  as  credible  and  authentic. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  some  remarks  on  the 
general  theory  of  proof.  What  follows  on  that  subject 
makes  no  claim  to  originality,  but  it  has  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  make  the  succeeding  reasonings  intelligibla 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  though  not  an  absolutely  Man  in 
invariable  truth,  that  the  thinking  powers  of  man  are  so  ^^  veri. 
constituted  as  not  to  be  independent  of  verification.   That  fieation 
is  to  say,  we  are  not  in  general  able  to  believe  with  any  believe 
strong  confidence  either  in  propositions  as  self-evident  or  J***1  con~ 
in  the  conclusions  of  reasoning,  until  we  have  corroborative 
proof,     It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not  asserted  of 
such  simple  and  elementary  truths  as  the  axioms  of  logic 
and  mathematics.     But  it  is  universally  admitted  with 
respect   to    the    inductive  sciences.      The  perfection  of  What  con- 
proof  is  not  attained  in  any  inductive,  or  physical,  science,  ^J^, 
until  the  deductions  of  theory  jure  verified  by  observa-  tion  in 
tion    or   experiment,   and   the   facts   of   observation    or^jence. 
experiment  interpreted  as  deductions  from  theory.1  Thus, 

1  "  The  ground  of  confidence  in  any  concrete  deductive  science  [such  as 
astronomy  or  optics]  is  not  the  &  priori  reasoning,  but  the  consilience 
l>etween  its  results  and  those  of  observation  d  posteriori.7*  (Mill's  Logic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  563.) 
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M'Cullagh's  mathematical  deduction  about  conical  refrac- 
tion was  confirmed  by  experiment;1  and  Kepler's  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions  were  interpreted  by  Newton 
as  deductions  from  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation. 
These  two  instances  differ  only  in  the  subordinate  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  first-mentioned  case  the  theoretical 
deduction  came  before  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  by 
observation,  while  in  the  other  case  it  came  afterwards. 
It  .g  There  are  two  causes  of  the  necessity  for  verifying  our 

needed  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  the  inductive  sciences  : — the 
thefeeble-  feebleness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  and  the  feebleness  of 
11688  of  0Qr  our  observing  powers.  In  consequence  of  the  feebleness 
of  our  observing  powers,  we  can  seldom  be  certain  that  we 
know  all  the  facts  of  a  case,  and  our  reasoning  can  lead  to 
a  true  conclusion  only  on  condition  that  no  material  fact 
has  been  omitted  from  the  premises.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  feebleness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  we  cannot 
always  be  certain  of  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion,  even 
from  premises  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  any  degree 
inaccurate  or  deficient. 

Both  of  these  sources  of  error  occur  in  the  inductive 
sciences  :— error  is  possible  in  them  either  from  wrong  data 
or  from  inaccurate  reasoning.  In  pure  or  abstract  mathe- 
matics it  is  only  the  latter  source  that  occurs ;  there  is  no 
danger  of  wrong  data,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  inac- 
curate reasoning.  Consequently  mathematical  reasoning 
needs  verification,  like  reasoning  in  any  other  branch  of 
science ;  and  our  confidence  in  the  results  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  as  of  any  other  reasoning,  rests  not  on  the  reason- 
ing alone,  but  on  the  agreement  between  the  results  of  the 
reasoning  and  those  of  the  observations  whereby  it  is 
,     ,  .     verified.     It  is  true  that  we  trust  in  the  results  of  mathe- 

In  what 

sense  matical  reasoning  without  thinking  it  needful  to  verify  them 
matical  ^y  counting  or  measuring  in  each  individual  case.  But 
reasoning  though  our  confidence  in  the  individual  applications  of 
fication.   "  mathematical  reasoning  is  thus  independent  of  verification, 

the  same  is  not  true  of  the  entire  science  of  mathematics. 

That  is  to  say,  we  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  mathe- 

1  Page  111. 
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matical  reasoning,  not  without  verification,  but  because  it 
has  been  amply  verified  already : — because  all  experience 
shows  that  it  is  trustworthy.  But  when  mathematical 
reasoning  in  its  higher  branches  is  applied  for  the  first 
time  to  a  new  subject,  or  applied  in  an  original  manner,  we 
do  not  always  feel  confidence  in  its  results  until  they  have 
been  verified  by  trial,  lest  some  inaccurate  assumption  may 
have  got  into  the  reasoning  unawares.  And,  to  suppose  a 
case  which  involves  no  absurdity  though  it  is  impossible 
with  beings  of  merely  human  powers,  if  the  whole  algebraic 
calculus  had  been  invented  before  any  part  of  it  was 
brought  into  actual  use,  we  could  not  have  accepted  its 
results  as  certainly  trustworthy  without  waiting  for  veri- 
fication.1 This,  however,  is  not  because  there  is  anything 
contingent  in  the  nature  of  mathematical  truth  ;  it  is  only 
because  of  deficiency  of  force  in  our  intellects.  In  the 
inductive  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  verifi- 
cation is  not  a  mere  concession  to  the  feebleness  of  our 
reasoning  powers  : — were  our  intellects  incapable  of  error, 
it  would  still  be  needful  to  verify  the  results  of  reasoning 
on  physical  subjects  by  comparison  with  observed  fact ; — 
for  though  in  the  supposed  case  there  could  be  no  error  of 
reasoning,  yet  the  conclusion  might  be  wrong  in  conse- 
quence of  inaccurate  or  insufficient  data. 

But  though  the  mathematical  and  the  inductive  sciences 
agree  in  the  necessity  for  their  conclusions  to  be  verified, 
they  are  contrasted  as  to  the  nature  of  their  fundamental 
principles.    The  fundamental  principles  of  the  inductive  Difference 
sciences  are  facts  which  are  known  to  be  facts  only  because  me^^n 
they  have  been  found  to  be  so  in  all  cases  without  a  single  matical 
exception  ;  such  as  (to  mention  those  which  in  simplicity  8ical  data, 
and  generality  most  nearly  resemble  mathematical  axioms) 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.     The  fundamental  Mathe- 
principles  of  mathematical  science,  on  the  contrary  (and  Storied 
the  same  is  true  of  those  of  logic),  are  not  known  by  axioms, 
generalization  from  a  multitude  of  instances :   they  are 
seen  to  be  true  in  the  contemplation  of  a  single  instance, 

i  Page  no. 
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with  a  certainty  to  which  nothing  could  be  added  by  the 
experience  of  any  additional  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever great  The  truths  that  a  contradiction  cannot  be  true, 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  and  that  two  right 
lines  cannot  enclose  an  area,  are  seen  to  be  true  the 
moment  they  are  understood,  and  are  not  made  more 
certain  by  the  observation  of  a  thousand  instances  than 
of  one.1  Confidence  in  the  results  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  depends  on  verification ;  but  this, 
though  true  of  the  results,  is  not  true  of  the  axioms. 

To  the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  logic  I  would  add 
what  I  regard  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  metaphysics, 
Peculiarity  namely  that  every  action  presupposes  an  agent.2     This 
^^       axiom,  like  those  of  logic  and  mathematics,  needs  no 
mental      confirmation  from  experience ;  but,  unlike  them,  it  admits 
meta^  °     of  none.    Were  it  possible  for  any  one  to  think  that  a 
physics,     contradiction  may  be  true,  that  a  part  may  be  equal  to  the 
whole,  or  that  two  straight  lines  may  enclose  an  area,  he 
would  be  set  right  by  experience  every  hour  of  his  life. 
But  were  any  one  to  think  that  action  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  agent,  and  to  think  it  possible,  (which 
would  be  the  logical  consequence  of  such  a  doubt,)  that 
the  human  beings  around  him  had  no  real  existence,8  no 
possible  experience  could  set  him  right  The  belief  in  such 
axioms  as  that  all  action  presupposes  an  agent,  is  (to  use, 
I    believe,  Coleridge's  expression)  "not    the    result    of 
experience  but  implied  in  experience." 
Summary.      We  therefore  conclude  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  that  is  to  say  the  sciences  of  logic, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  differ  from  those  of  the 
inductive  or  physical  sciences  in  this,  that  those  of  the 
abstract  sciences  are  seen  to  be  true  in  the  mere  state- 
ment, while  those  of  the  physical  sciences  are  learned  by 
a  slow  process  of   generalization  from  a  multitude  of 
instances.    And  we    conclude    also  that  verification  is 

1  On  the  subject  of  our  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  two  right 
lines  cannot  enclose  an  area,  see  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Note  to 
Chapter  36.  »  Page  77. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  a  miud  in  our  fellow-men,  see 
]»age  150. 
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needed  for  the  results  of  both  mathematical  and  physical 
science ;  but  that  it  is  needed  in  mathematics  only  because 
of  the  feebleness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  which  leaves 
a  possibility  of  some  error  having  got  into  the  reasoning 
unawares ;  while  in  physical  science  it  is  needed  not  only 
because  we  may  have  made  errors  in  the  reasoning,  but 
because  we  seldom  can  be  quite  sure  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  data  is  complete. 

Having  made  this  statement  of  the  theory  of  proof  in 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  we  go  on  to  consider 
the  theory  of  proof  in  the  sciences  of  morals  and  theology. 

We  have  seen  that  the  truths  of  mathematical  science 
are  true  independently  of  verification ;  and  yet  they  jure 
constantly  receiving  verification.     The  same  holds  of  the  Morality, 
truths  of  moral  science.    Their  experimental  verification  thematics, 
is,  that  the  world  of  human  life  is  so  constituted  as  on!8*™6 

mdepen- 

the  whole  to  reward  with  happiness  the  observance  of  dently 
moral  law,  and  to  punish  with  unhappiness  its  violation.  ^J6!^*" 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  the  receives 
Moral  Sense l  with,  in  my  opinion,  as  near  an  approach  to  ^on.0* 
demonstration  as  the  subject  admits  of,  that  the  moral 
sense  is  not  gi'ounded  on  the  experience  of  the  tendency 
of  morality  to  produce  happiness.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  dicta  of  the  moral  sense  are  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence that  such  is  its  tendency:  and  though,  with  the 
moral  training  which  we  have  received  through  past  cen- 
turies, and  with  the  moral  intelligence  to  which  that 
training  has  enabled  us  to  attain,  we  are  able  to  see  the 
universal  and  necessary  character  of  morality  for  all  beings 
who  have  intelligence  enough  to  understand  it:  yet  we 
are  so  constituted  that  in  moral  as  in  mathematical  truth, 
we  are  unable  to  be  independent  of  verification.  Were  the 
world  in  which  we  live  so  constituted  that  we  could  not 
discern  the  faintest  tendency  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice,  although  moral  dis- 
tinctions would  in  themselves  be  still  what  they  are,  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  our  power  to  recognize  them  would 

1  Chapter  3. 
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ever  have  been  developed.     The  case  imagined  is  probably 
an  impossible  one,  but  there  is  no  doubt  an  approach  to  it  in 
the  lives  of  many  unhappily  circumstanced  human  beings. 
Thus  the  truths  of  both  mathematics  and  morals  are 
true  independently  of  verification,  though  our  certainty  of 
them  is  strengthened  by  it :  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  physical  science  depends  altogether  on  verification. 
In  physics  This  however  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the  difference.     In 
biutyof "   the   physical  sciences  the  possibility  of  verification  con- 
verifica-     stittUes  the  truth  of  a  law : — that  is  to  say,  a  physical  law, 
stitutes     such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  a  law  only  because  it  is 
the  law.     always  found  to  be  true :  the  law  means  that  the  fact  is 
always  so,  and  has  no  other  meaning.    A  mathematical 
law,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  law  not  only  because  it  is  always 
found  to  be  true,  but  because  its  untruth  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  sense  in  which  a  contradiction  is  impossible. 
In  a  word,  mathematical  truth  is  seen  to  be  such  by  its 
own  light,  but  with  the  truths  of  the  physical,  or  experi- 
mental, sciences  it  is  otherwise.     In  this  character,  moral 
truth  resembles  mathematical. 
Relation         Now,  the  relation  of  mathematical  science  to  the  ex- 
of  mathe-  perimental  facts  of  the  natural  world  is  paralleled  by  the 

matics  to     *  *  ^ 

physics,     relation  of  the  self-evident  truths  of  moral  science  to 
that^f1*0  ^e  theological  truths  made  known  by  revelation.    The 
morals  to   analogy,  it  is  true,  is  not  perfect,  but  it  will  prove  equally 
60  0Ky*    instructive  where  it  holds  and  where  it  fails. 

Mathematics  has  no  information  to  give  about  real  ex- 
istence. Mathematics  cannot  tell  us  whether  anything 
exists  or  moves  in  the  universe.  But  supposing  anything 
to  exist  and  its  form  to  be  ascertained,  mathematics  can 
tell  all  its  properties  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  its  form : 
and  supposing  two  or  more  motions  to  be  given,  mathe- 
matics can  tell  what  their  resultant  will  be.  So  with  moral 
science:  it  has  no  information  to  give  about  real  exist- 
ence :  it  cannot  tell  whether,  in  any  other  worlds  than  our 
own,  there  are  beings  who  have  moral  intelligence :  it  can- 
not tell  d  priori  whether  there  is  any  moral  government  of 
the  universe.  But  it  does  assert  that  moral  law  is  binding 
on  every  Being  in  the  entire  universe  who  has  intelligence 
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enough  to  understand  it :  and  it  does  assert  that  if  there  is 
a  moral  government  of  the  universe  at  all,  that  government 
must  be  a  righteous  one.1  In  physical  science,  experimental 
facts  are  interpreted  and  made  intelligible  by  their  agree- 
ment with  mathematical  theory :  so  in  theology,  a  revela- 
tion is  made  credible  and  significant  by  its  agreement  with 
moral  theory. 

But  in  physical  science  facts  are  not  proved  to  be  facts 
by  their  agreement  with  theory :  they  must  be  proved  to 
be  facts  by  observation  and  experiment.  So  in  theology 
it  does  not  suffice  for  proof  that  a  religion  is  so  accordant 
with  the  highest  and  purest  morality  that  it  is  worthy  to 
have  come  from  God:  it  must  also  have  experimental 
proof:  and  this  must  consist  in  miracle  of  some  kind: 
either  in  that  display  of  supernatural  power  which  is 
usually  called  miracle,  or  in  that  display  of  supernatural 
knowledge  which  is  called  prophecy. 

But,  as  stated  above,  the  analogy  is  incomplete :  and  Where  the 
the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  is  as  instructive  as  the  fails?87 
analogy.     In  physical  science,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
observed  fact :  if  theory  is  contradicted  by  fact,  the  theory 
must  be  wrong.2    But  in  theology,  the  opposite  is  true :  1*  physics 
the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  moral  principles,  and  if  an  alleged  maJ 
revelation  from   God  contains  anything  that  contradicts  »PPeftl  i8. 
morality,  it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  no  genuine  revela-  mental 
tion.     It  is  impossible  that  the  Divine  origin  of  a  revela-  theology 
tion  should  have  the  direct  and  immediate  certainty  of  it  is  to 
an  observed  fact.     A  miracle  may  be  an  observed  fact :  ^ncipios. 
(I  maintain  that  it  has  been  so :)  but  a  fact,  alone  and 
apart  from  all  other  facts,  proves  nothing  beyond  itself. 
The  Divine  authorship  of  a  miracle  is  not  an  observed 
fact :   it   is   an  inference :    and  it    is  not  an   inference 
from  the  miracle  alone,  regarded  as  a  mere  display  of 
power :  but  from  the  fact  of  the  miracle  combined  with 
the  moral  character  shown  in  the  miracle  itself,  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  teaching  whereby  it  is  accompanied. 

1  Page  66. 

9  Supposing,  of  course,  that  the  facts  have  been  correctly  noted.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  on  the  contrary,  accurate 
observation  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  correct  reasoning. 
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But  if  an  alleged  revelation  contains  anything  which  the 
highest  and  purest  morality  refuses  to  recognize  as  worthy 
to  come  from  God,  no  weight  of  miraculous  evidence  could 
prove  that  it  has  come  from  God.  Miraculous  evidence 
in  such  a  case  would  not  be  insufficient  so  much  as  irre- 
levant. Were  a  revelation  to  be,  attested  by  unmistake- 
able  miracles,  and  yet  to  contain  immoral  doctrines,  the 
inference  ought  to  be  not  that  the  miracles  and  the  doc- 
trines had  both  come  from  God,  but  that  they  had  both 
come  from  a  supernatural  but  evil  power.  I  do  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  case:  but  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  revelation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  coming 
not  from  God  but  from  the  Devil,  is  in  accordance  with 
The  New  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Christ  is  recorded  to 
o^thfe611*  kftve  said  that  men  might  show  signs  and  wonders,  and 
subject,  yet  be  prophets  of  falsehood :  and  Saint  Paid  wrote  to  his 
converts  the  warning,  "Though  we,  or  a  messenger  from 
Heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed." 
Summary.  In  a  word,  Miracles  are  not  experimental  proofs  of  holi- 
ness : — holiness  must  be  its  own  proof:  it  cannot  be  proved 
by  anything  but  itself.  What  miracles  prove  is  super- 
natural power : — a  revelation  attested  by  miracles  must  be 
of  supernatural  origin:  and  if  this  is  proved,  its  moral 
character  must  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  Divina1 

It  is  now  necessary  to  reply  to  objections  which  may 

be  made  from  opposite  sides  to  this  view  of  the  subject 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  when  once  a  revelation 

is  recognized  as  supernatural,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  as 

Divine :  and  that  it  is  presumptuous  in  man  to  scrutinize 

Christ's     its  claims  any  further.     Those  who  think  80  are  probably 

view  of     believers  in  Christ,  and  endeavour  to  adopt  and  represent 

subject      His  teaching :  and  to  them  the  sayings  quoted  above  from 

the  New  Testament  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reply.     The 

view  here  stated  of  the  place  of  miracles  as  evidence  of 

the  Divine  origin  of  a  revelation  is  that  of  Christ,  so  far 

as  we  can  learn  His  view  of  the  subject  from  scattered 

1  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 
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hints.  He  never  wrought  a  miracle  in  order  to  compel 
belief:  and  when  brought  before  Herod,  He  refused  to 
prove  His  power  by  working  a  miracle.  The  immediate 
motive  of  not  one  of  His  miracles  was  self-assertion :  of 
nearly  all  it  was  benevolence.  They  were  matters  of 
notoriety:  but  He  rebuked  the  craving  for  signs  and 
wonders,  and  desired  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher  by  reason  not  of  His  miracles,  but  of  His 
teaching:  He  desired  that  it  should  be  recognized  as 
Divine  by  its  own  light,  not  accepted  on  the  strength  of 
any  corroborative  proof.  "  Why  do  ye  not  even  of  your- 
selves judge  that  which  is  right?"  The  teaching  in  His 
view  was  the  primary  matter,  the  miracles  only  secondary : 
the  miracles  were  corroborative  proofs  of  such  cogency  as 
infinitely  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  rejecting  the  teaching, 
but  they  were  not  the  ground  on  which  the  teaching  was 
to  be  received.  "If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  no  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but 
now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin."  He  spoke  almost 
with  contempt  of  a  faith  which  had  no  better  foundation 
than  miracles.     "  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works." 

But  this  would  be  an  imperfect  statement  if  we  were  to 
overlook  the  fact,  that  Christ  attached  more  importance  to 
His  miracles  as  evidences  of  goodness  than  of  power.  On 
one  occasion,  when  asked  whether  He  was  indeed  that  Christ 
for  whom  the  best  men  of  Israel  were  looking,  He  replied 
by  enumerating  His  works :  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead :  but  ended  with  the 
climax,  "  glad  tidings  are  proclaimed  to  the  poor." 

The  other  class  of  objections  is  from  the  opposite  side, 
namely  from  those  who  either  doubt  the  reality  of  miracles 
or  disparage  their  importance.  The  simplest  form  of  such 
objections  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

"It  is  admitted  that  holiness  must  prove  itself,  and  Objection 
cannot  be  proved  by  anything  else.     If  the  teaching  of  th^they* 
any  one  who  makes  claim  to  have  a  revelation  from  God  are  use- 
is  holy,  it  proves  itself  as  Divine :  if  it  is  not  holy,  no  i0^r  the 
evidence,  miraculous  or  any  other,  can  prove  it  to  be  character 
Divine.     Miraculous  evidence  rather  detracts  from  the  tion. 

M 
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purity  and  dignity  of  a  revelation,  by  offering  proof  to  the 
eye  where  all  that  ought  to  be  sought  for  is  proof  to  the 
souL  If  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  so  entwined  with  His 
teaching  that  they  must  be  believed,  still  they  are  not 
grounds  of  belief,  but  only  results  and  objects  of  belief. 
The  miracles  cannot  prove  the  doctrine :  if  they  can  be 
proved  at  all,  they  must  be  proved  by  the  doctrine." 

This  argument  rests  on  a  mere  confusion,  a  mere  mis- 
conception of  the  proper  function  of  miraculous  evidence  : 
but  it  has  too  much  weight  with  the  present  generation  to 
be  dismissed  summarily. 
Reply :  It  is  quite  true  that  holiness  could  not  conceivably  be 

posePof  proved  by  any  evidence  whatever.  But  the  purpose  of 
Christ's  Christ's  miracles  is  not  to  prove  that  His  doctrine  is 
is  not  to  worthy  to  have  come  from  God,  for  this  neither  needs 
SiTdoc^*  Pro°f  nor  admits  of  it :  but  to  prove  that  in  point  of  fact 
trine  is  it  has  come  from  God :  and  this  could  not  be  proved 
come  from  bey011^  doubt  without  miracles.  If  any  one  of  Christ's 
God,  but    hearers  were  to  have  thought :  "  No  doubt  His  doctrine  is 

that  it  has 

come  from  worthy  to  have  come  from  God.  But  has  it  really  come 
Him.  ^.om  (j0(i?  When  He  speaks  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  of 
judgment,  of  forgiveness,  and  of  eternal  life,  does  He  speak 
of  what  He  knows,  or  is  it  only  that  He  has  brooded  over 
these  thoughts  till  they  have  become  real  to  His  imagina- 
tion ? " — to  such  questions  as  these  the  miracles  of  Christ 
would  have  been  the  answer,  and  the  only  possible  answer 
that  could  have  been  perfectly  conclusive.  Christ  did  not 
undertake  to  prove  the  excellence  of  holiness :  He  assumed 
this  to  be  true  without  needing  any  proof.  What  He 
undertook  to  prove  was  that  the  principles  of  holiness 
which  He  taught  are  those  on  which  His  Heavenly  Father 
governs  the  universe,  and  that  where  these  principles  of 
government  are  not  made  manifest  and  acted  on  now  they 
shall  be  hereafter.  It  needs  no  miraculous  revelation  to 
know  that  holiness  is  excellent,  and  that  moral  law  is 
binding  on  all  intelligent  Beings  in  the  universe :  but  it 
does  need  a  miraculous  revelation  to  teach  us  that  holiness 
shall  yet  be  triumphant  and  dominant,  and  that  every 
violation  of  moral  law  shall  be  avenged. 
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The  question  whether  the  doctrine  is  supposed  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  miracles,  or  the  miracles  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  is  really  unmeaning : — as  unmeaning 
as  would  be  the  parallel  question,  whether  in  astronomy 
or  any  other  mathematico-physical  science,  the  mathe- 
matics prove  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  or  the 
observations  prove  the  soundness  of  the  mathematics. 
Each  primarily  rests  on  its  own  foundation,  and  each 
secondarily  confirms  the  other.  In  the  mathematico- 
physical  sciences  this  is  the  relation  between  the  mathe- 
matical element  of  our  knowledge  and  that  derived  from 
observation :  in  theology  this  is  the  relation  between  the 
moral  and  the  miraculous  elements. 

If  the  foregoing  is  admitted  as  sound,  it  will  be  seen  No  impro- 
that  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  miracles,  and  no  &  Oracles!11 
priori  presumption  against  them,  provided  only  that  they 
are  wrought  for  a  worthy  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  if  there 
is  a  God  who  is  able  to  reveal  Himself  to  us :  if  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  revelation  of  Him  :  and  if  miracles 
are,  I  do  not  say  the  means  of  such  a  revelation  being 
made,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  its  being  fully  authen- 
ticated :  then  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Teality  of  miracles  than  against  it. 

I  know  there  are  men  who  cannot  see  this.     I  do  not 
speak  of  those  who  deny  or  doubt  the  being  of  a  Personal 
God :   they  are   consistent  in  denying   the  &  priori  pro- 
bability of  any  such  Divine  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  as  constitutes  a  miracle.     But  there  are  Position  of 
men  who  believe,  not  only  in  a  personal  God,  but  in  the  Mieve  in 
possibility  of  man's  holding  communion  with  God :  and  a  personal 
consequently  in  the  reality,  the  duty,  and  the  blessing  of  reject 
prayer :  who  nevertheless  reject  all  that  is  miraculous,  and  miracle« 
consequently  reject  revelation  in  the  ordinary  or  Biblical 
sense.    Such  men  probably  come  much  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  Christ  than  do  those,  if  indeed  there  are  any  such  in 
this  age,  who  infer  Christ's  holiness  from  His  power,  and 
believe  in   Him  on  the  evidence  of  His  mighty  works 
alone.     But  their  position,  in  believing  in  a  God  who  can 
be  known  by  men,  and  yet  rejecting  the  corroborative 

M  2 
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proof  which  miracles  are  capable  of  giving,  is  logically 
quite  untenable.  Suppose,  what  is  certainly  no  impos- 
ldeasofan  sible  case,  that  a  European  in  Central  Asia  or  Western 
Vatican  China  were  to  tell  a  native  of  the  country  about  some  of 
science,  our  scientific  theories,  with  their  practical  results:  and 
were  to  receive  for  reply : — "  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing in  the  thermo-dynamic  theory,  but  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  believe  in  the  marvels  of  the  steam-engine :  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  iu  the  theory  of  electric  currents, 
but  you  must  not  ask  me  to  believe  in  the  marvels  of  the 
telegraph :"  what  inference  would  be  possible,  except  that 
in  assenting  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  European's 
statements  he  only  gave  an  unintelligent  assent  to  that 
which  he  did  not  understand  ?  Yet  how  does  this  differ 
from  the  logic  of  those  who  admit  the  theoretical  part  of 
theology,  namely  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  the  possibility  of  His  being  known  by  man, 
and  yet  deny  the  possibility  of  the  corroborative  proof 
of  miracle? 

I  do  not  however  mean  that  those  against  whom  the  pre- 
sent arguments  are  directed,  are  such  imbecile  reasoners  as 
our  imaginary  Asiatic.     If  I  understand  them,  they  will 
probably  reply  that  the  experimental  facts  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  telegraph  belong  to  the  same  order  with 
the  theoretical  truths  of  thermo-dynamic  and  electrical 
Objection,  science ;  while  physical  miracles,  being  merely  physical 
sieai         facte*  do  n°t  belong  to  the  same  order  with  justice,  mercy, 
miracles    and  holiness.     In  so  far  as  this  is  a  merely  logical  or 
a  different  metaphysical  difficulty,  the  reply  to  it  has  been  stated 
order  from  already :  *  namely,  that  whenever  we  reason  from  human 
action  to  human  character,  we  reason  from  facts  belong- 
ing to  the  physical  or  phenomenal  order  to  truths  of  a 
Reply,       different  order.      Actions,  which  are  visible,  may  reveal 
*****  character  and  purpose,  which  are  invisible.    This  is  true 

actions  *      * 

may  reveal  of  man,  and  why  should  it  be  less  true  of  God?     No 

character,  doubt,  mere  power  cannot  prove  holiness.     I  have  stated 

this  already,  not  as  a  concession  to  an  opponent  but  as  an 

axiom  of  my  own  system :  and  it  is  conclusive  against 

1  Page  148,  et  scq. 
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those  who  maintain  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  anything 
which  is  rejected  by  the  moral  sense.   But  it  has  no  weight 
against  the  miracles  of  Christ.     It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  Christ  appears  to  have  attached  importance 
to  His  own  miracles  much  more  as  proofs  of  benevolence 
than  as  proofs  of  power.    Their  function  as  evidence  was  Purpose  of 
not  to  prove  power,  for  power  cannot  prove  holiness,  and  ^Jadies 
holiness  is  the  all-important  matter :  nor  was  it  to  prove  neither  to 
holiness,  for  holiness  cannot  be  proved — it  can  be  seen  j^®  nor 
only  by  its  own  light :  but  to  prove  that  power  and  holi-  i^J®88' 
ness  were  united  in  His  person;  that  the  revelation  to  prove  their 
mankind  which  He  professed  to  have,  not  only  deserved  to  union- 
be  from  God  but  was  really  from  God. 

There    is   another    argument   against   the   miraculous  Objection, 
element  in  religion  which  is  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  *xcep- e 
of  reasoning,  but  ought  nevertheless  to  be  stated  andtional 
replied  to.   It  may  be  thus  stated  : — "  Miraculous  evidence  abie 
is  wnsuitable  to  religion.     Keligion  has  to  do  with  eternal  *J  PJ°°f 
truths  :  truths  which  were  true  before  the  foundations  of  permanent 
the  universe  were  laid,  and  will  be  true  after  the  stars  are  mentaL 
burnt  out :  but  miracles  are,  avowedly  and  by  their  defini- 
tion,  transitory  and  exceptional  facts.  Christ's  parables  are 
eminently  rational,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  principles  of 
the  spiritual  world  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  natural 
world.     But  proof  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  must 
be  sought  in  those  facts  in  the  natural  world  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  spiritual:   that  is  to  say 
in  the  facts  of  Force,   of  life,  and  of  Mind,  and  in 
every  thing  which  yields  any  indication  of  a  Creative 
Purpose.      To  prove  religion  by  miracles  is  proving  the 
eternal  by  the  transitory,  and  the  fundamental  by  the 
exceptional." 

My  reply  to  this  is,  that  while  it  would  be  wrong  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  those  proofs  of  the  Divine 
Character  and  the  Divine  Government  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  constitution  of  the  world  as  known 
to  us,  there  is  nevertheless  no  absurdity  in  thinking  that 
we  can  learn  fundamental  and  eternal  truths  from  tem- 
porary manifestations  of  those  truths.    In  natural  science 
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we  have  to  study  the  ordinary  constitution  of  nature: — 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
Beply:  in  the  mutual  positions  of  rock-strata : — but  it  is  not  the  less 
science  the  necessary  to  study  facts  which,  though  they  are  produced 
ordinary  according  to  strictly  natural  laws,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
tion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  owe  their  existence  to 
nature  is    ^  experimentalist.     It  is  by  means  of  these  latter — by 

explained  . 

by  means  means  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  facts 
mental11"  w^c^  never  occur  except  when  they  are  produced  by  the 
facts         experimentalist  for  his  own  purposes — that  the  ordinary 

which  are 

called  into  constitution  of  nature  has  been  scientifically  explained, 
existence  ^his  is  true  even  of  astronomy :  the  first  step,  and  an  all- 
purpose,  important  one,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  "  mechanism 
of  the  heavens  "  consisted  in  Galileo's  experimental  proof  of 
the  law  of  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.1  And  it  is  still 
more  obviously  true  of  our  knowledge  of  such  phenomena 
as  those  of  evaporation  and  rain,  which  have  been  ex- 
plained by  means  of  experimental  research,  but  could  not 
have  been  explained  by  means  of  any  amount  of  observa- 
tion of  the  facts  as  they  occur  in  nature. 

Now,  as  observation  of  the  facts  which  belong  to  the 
ordinary  constitution  of  nature,  and  experimental  investi- 
gation of  facts  which  do  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  are  both  necessary,  and  equally  necessary, 
in  physical  science :  so  I  maintain  that  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  ordinary  world  of  matter,  life,  and  mind  in 
which  we  live,  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  excep- 
tional facts  of  miracles,  are  alike  and  equally  necessary  in 
theology. 

Were  a  philosopher  of  Greece  in  its  pre-Socratic  period — 

an  Anaxagoras  or  a  Heraclitus — to  come  to  life  among  us 

and  become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  our  science,  his 

first  commentary  on  them  would  perhaps  be  something 

Imaginary  like  this  : —  "  Not  even  in  my  native  language  can  I  find 

indent  "*  words  to  express  my  admiration  of  your  astronomy  and 

1  It  is  true  that  falling  bodies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  But  Galileo's  observations  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  from  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  were  not  the  less  experiments :  for  the  Leaning 
Tower  was  chosen  by  Galileo,  and  indeed  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
constructed,  specially  for  the  purpose. 
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your  geology.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  your  chemistry  and  Greek 
optics,  and  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  heat.  Astronomy  J^  her  on 
and  geology  reveal  to  us  the  constitution  of  the  universe  :  modem 
but  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  sciences  which  deal  not  with 
the  broad  facts  of  nature,  but  chiefly  with  facts  which  are 
called  into  existence  in  the  laboratory  by  the  experimen- 
talist."  To  this  the  reply  would  be : — "  Until  you  have 
become  familiar  with  scientific  ideas  and  methods,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  understand  in  what  sense  it  is  that 
a  fact  which  has  been  witnessed  only  once  is  as  im- 
portant as  one  which  is  witnessed  every  day.  But  for  that 
purpose  which  alone  you  know  how  to  value,  namely  for 
the  understanding  of  the  universe,  the  study  of  those  facts 
which  are  produced  only  in  the  laboratory  of  the  experimen- 
talist is  as  important  as  the  study  of  the  facts  which  are 
set  before  us  in  the  universe.  The  nature  of  lightning  has 
been  made  known  only  by  means  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments on  electricity.  The  same  is  true  of  heat.  And  in 
order  to  learn  the  nature  of  light  we  must  break  up  its 
rays  with  the  prism  and  split  them  by  means  of  doubly 
refracting  crystals." 

Now,  the  mental  attitude  of  this  imaginary  Greek  with 
respect  to  science  is  analogous  to  the  attitude  with  respect 
to  theology  of  those  who  believe  in  a  personal  God  and  yet 
deny  or  undervalue  miraculous  evidence.  And  the  reply 
to  both  is  the  same.  It  is  consistent  with  the  ways  of 
nature  and  of  God  that  the  highest  truths  should  not  be 
self-evident,  and  that  universal  truths  should  be  proved 
or  interpreted  by  means  of  unusual  facts.  The  parallel  is 
perfect  for  the  present  purpose.  In  science,  it  is  an  axiom 
that  every  individual  fact  is  a  result  of  general  laws ;  and 
in  theology  it  is  equally  true,  as  Pascal  remarked  long  ago, 
that  "  If  God  has  acted  once,  He  exists  eternally." 
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NOTE  A. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkins  : — 
Quotation  "  You  complain  of  those  persons  who  judge  of  a  revelation 
Arnold  of  no*  ^v  ^  eyid6nce  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always  seemed 
Rugby.  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its  evidence : 
and  that  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  what  was  foolish  or 
wicked  would  only  prove  Manicheeism.  We  are  so  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  unseen  world  that  the  character  of  any  supernatural 
power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral  character  of  the  state- 
ments which  it  sanctions  :  thus  only  can  we  tell  whether  it  be 
a  revelation  from  God  or  from  the  devil  If  his  father  tells  a 
child  something  which  seems  to  him  monstrous,  faith  requires 
him  to  submit  his  own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  father's 
person,  and  is  sure  therefore  that  his  father  tells  it  him.  But 
we  cannot  thus  know  God,  and  can  only  recognize  His  voice  by 
the  words  spoken  being  in  agreement  with  an  idea  of  His  moral 
nature." — Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  ii  p.  227. 


NOTE  B. 

THE   MORALITY   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

Secondary  In  the  present  state  of  English  thought,  it  is  impossible  to 

^P01*^   mention  the  subject  of  morality  in  relation  to  revelation  without 
ance  of  the 

subject  suggesting  the  controversy  on  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is  not  well  to  begin  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  subject  The  subject,  however,  is  not  of  first- 
rate  importance.  If  we  accept  the  Old  Testament  as  part  of  our 
creed,  we  do  so  because  it  is  believed  to  be  entwined  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  because  any  difficulties  that  it  may  contain  are  of 
an  order  of  magnitude  which  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  overwhelming  proof  of  Christianity. 
The  his-  It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  faith  in  Christ  is  logically 
torical       consistent  with  almost  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 

questions  % 

of  the  Old  tion  of  the  Divine  to  the  human  element  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Te8httent  ^n^8  *8  no  ^ou^*  °PP°sed  to  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian 
be  re-  Church,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  growing  minority.  The  entire 
garded  subject  is  practically  a  new  one.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
approaching  it  with  the  least  hope  of  attaining  to  any  result  of 
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value  so  long  as  men  were  sharply  divided  into  "believers" 
in  every  statement  of  the  Bible,  including  Balaam's  conversa- 
tion with  his  ass,  and  "  unbelievers  "  in  all,  even  the  resurrection 
of  Christ. 

All  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  Present 
are  probably  now  agreed  on  these  two  points  : — that  there  is  in  Jjjjfi^ 
the  Bible  nothing  which  can  be  relied  on  as  historical  previous  torical 
to  Abraham  :  and  that  from  Abraham  onwards  there  is  a  thread  clue8tl0D- 
of  true  history.     But  the  separation  of  this  from  all  legendary 
elements  is  a  most  difficult  task,  for  which  the  time  is  perhaps 
not  yet  come. 

Concerning  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  to  The 
remark  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  stand  on  the  same  level  ^{{Je^id. 
with  that  of  the  heathen  systems  to  which  the  religion  of  the  Testament 
Old  Testament  is  opposed.     They  consecrated  impurity;  *n<l  j^0^ 
when  a  religion  does  this,  it  cannot  possibly  have  any  claim  to 
be  received  as  Divine ;  if  it  has  miraculous  evidence  in  its 
favour,  the  miracles  ought  to  be  regarded  as  not  Divine  but 
diabolical.     But  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  of 
this  kind ;  it  is  not  perverted  but  only  imperfect    When  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  God  at  one  time,  and  only  for  a  time, 
gave  an  express  sanction  to  the  imperfect  morality  of  a  bar- 
barous age,  it  appears  to  be  asserting  what  we  have  no  right  to 
assert,  if  we  say  that  this  is  absolutely  incredible  and  incapable 
of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  whatever.    But  the  farther  the 
morality  of  such  a  system  from  the  ideal  and  perfect  morality 
of  Christ,  and  the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  the  primitive  and 
unenlightened  mind  of  man,  the  stronger  is  the  presumption  Presump- 
against  its  being  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  God,  and  the  greater  tl01?    .  .. 
ought  to  be  the  weight  of  miraculous  evidence  to  outweigh  such  having 
presumption.    It  needs  no  very  strong  confirmation  from  miracu-  a*^  P.^ne 
Ions  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  the  injunction  to  love  our 
enemies  comes  from  God ;  it  would  need  very  strong  confirma- 
tion to  make  us  believe  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
exterminate  their  enemies,  which  they  were  no  doubt  ready 
enough  to  do  of  their  own  accord ;  and  yet  the  miraculous  evi- 
dence for  Judaism  is  by  no  means  so  well  attested  as  that  for 
Christianity. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bishop  Colenso's  historical  Its  practi- 
critici8m,  he  only  speaks  common  sense  when  he  says  that  the  cal  effect* 
Old  Testament  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  hands    of  newly 
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converted  barbarians.  And  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Old  Testament  in  mass 
by  the  Christian  Church  has  been  a  great  misfortune  for 
mankind. 

What  may  be  called  the  orthodox  or  Scriptural  view  of  the 
question  is  well  stated  in  the  following  passage  from  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Religion  (Part  II.,  Chapter  3)  : — but  the  concluding 
sentences  betray  the  weakness  of  the  case  as  clearly  as  the  open- 
ing ones  show  its  strength. 
Quotation  "There  are  some  particular  precepts  in  Scripture  given  to 
Butler  particular  persons,  requiring  actions  which  would  be  immoral 
and  vicious  were  it  not  for  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  these  are  of  such  a  kind  as  that  the  precept  changes  the 
whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action  :  and  both  constitutes 
and  shows  that  not  to  be  unjust  or  immoral  which,  prior  to  the 
precept,  must  have  appeared  and  really  have  been  so  :  which 
may  well  be,  since  none  of  these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immu- 
table morality.  If  it  were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  principles 
and  act  from  the  spirit  of  treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelty  :  the 
command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action 
in  any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  precepts 
which  require  only  the  doing  of  an  external  action  :  for  instance, 
taking  away  the  life  or  property  of  any.  For  men  have  no 
right  to  either  life  or  property  but  what  arises  solely  from  the 
grant  of  God  ;  when  this  grant  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have 
any  right  at  all  in  either ;  and  when  this  revocation  is  made 
known,  as  surely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be 
unjust  to  deprive  them  of  either.  And  though  a  course  of 
external  acts  which  without  command  would  be  immoral,  must 
make  an  immoral  habit,  yet  a  few  detached  commands  have  no 
such  natural  tendency.  I  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  of 
the  few  Scripture  precepts  which  require,  not  vicious  actions  but 
actions  which  would  have  been  vicious  had  it  not  been  for  such 
precepts ;  because  they  are  sometimes  weakly  urged  as  immoral, 
and  great  weight  is  laid  upon  objections  drawn  from  them.  But 
to  me  there  seems  no  difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts,  but  what 
arises  from  their  being  offences  :  i.e.  from  their  being  liable  to 
be  perverted,  as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to 
serve  the  most  horrid  purposes :  and  perhaps  to  mislead  the 
weak  and  enthusiastic.  And  objections  from  this  head  are  not 
objections  against  revelation :  but  against  the  whole  notion  of 
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religion  as  a  trial :    and  against  the   general   constitution  of 
nature." 

I  shall  have  to  say  in  a  future  chapter  what  I  think  of 
this  favourite  theory  of  Butler's,  that  revelation  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  reproduce  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  of 
the  order  of  nature.  But  to  confine  the  present  remarks  to 
the  point  now  under  discussion :  Butler  is  certainly  right  in  Where 
saying  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  make  an  action  right  by  Jg*  * 
commanding  it,  which  would  be  wrong  were  it  not  so  com- 
manded. Thus  a  Divine  command  would  be  a  moral  justifica- 
tion for  taking  life  or  property,  but  it  would  not  be  a  moral 
justification  for  impurity  or  falsehood.  If  the  command  to 
exterminate  the  Canaanites  was  associated  with  a  revelation  of 
moral  purity  and  spiritual  truth :  and  if  the  Israelites  were  in 
such  a  state  of  moral  development  that  it  was  no  injury  to  their 
moral  nature  to  be  made  the  executioners  of  such  a  command : 
it  would  certainly  be  right  for  them  to  obey  it.  But  the  reason-  Where  he 
ing  is  much  less  satisfactory  where  Butler  goes  on  to  say  that  w  wron8' 
such  commands,  supposing  them  to  be  Divine,  present  no  diffi- 
culty except  what  arises  from  their  liability  to  perversion  as 
examples.  Whatever  has  been  written,  says  Saint  Paul,  has 
been  written  for  our  instruction  :  and  it  is  surely  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  Divine  origin  of  a  command  if  its  most 
natural  and  obvious — may  we  not  say  its  legitimate  ? — effect  on 
those  who  read  of  it  is  what  Butler  is  compelled  to  denounce  as 
a  perversion  : — if  it  has  to  be  recorded  with  the  warning,  Go  and 
do  not  thou  likewise. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE   FUNCTION  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

AFTER  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  in  the  chapters  on  the  Meaning  and  the  Possi- 
bility of  Faith,1  the  position  and  use  of  authority  in  religion 
will  present  no  difficulty.     It  will,  however,  be  well  ex- 
plicitly to  state  it. 
Two  mean-      We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  Authority  has 
theVord    acquired  two  meanings.     It  means,  according  to  the  con- 
Authority,  text,  either  the  right  to  be  obeyed,  or  the  right  to  be  believed.2 
In  the  present  inquiry  we  have  to  do  with  the  latter  sense 
only — with  the  relation  of  Authority  to  Belief.     In  this 
sense  Authority  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  the  legi- 
timate object  of  Faith.     Authority  and  Faith  are  thus 
correlatives. 
Two  oppo-      It  may  assist  us  in  understanding  this  subject  if  we 

aifa   V1GW8 

of  autho-    begin  by  mentioning  two  opinions  thereon,  which  are  the 

ritT  P      opposite  of  each  other  as  to  practical  result,  though  they 

n  ""•    spring  from  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  logical  root. 

One  of  these  is,  that  when  we  believe,  or  put  faith  in, 

an  authority,  we  really  rely  on  our  own  judgment ;  because, 

if  we  trust  the  authority  of  another,  we  can  only  trust  our 

own  judgment  in  deciding  that  such  authority  is  trust- 

The  one     worthy.     If  this  argument  is  sound,  authority  is  impossi- 

SenieaC      ble:  we  can  trust  another  only  in  so  far  as  we  trust  ourselves : 

that  such  ft  J3  self-contradiction  to  say  that  we  can  possibly  trust 

authority  "  *■  * 

is  possible,  another  any  farther.  And  if  Authority  is  impossible,  Faith 

1  Chapters  6  and  7. 

a  This  remark  is  made  somowhere  by  Archbishop  Whately. 
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is  equally  so.  An  authority  which  attracts  and  commands 
faith  is  impossible  because  unmeaning:  and  the  only 
authority  which  is  possible  in  matters  of  belief  is  that 
which  a  man  may  have  among  his  equals  who  have  ascer- 
tained that  his  knowledge  is  greater  than  theirs,  and  have 
found  by  experience  that  his  predictions  have  been  fulfilled 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases.  But  in  the  chapter  on  the  Reply  to 
Possibility  of  Faith1  we  have  seen  that,  inexplicable  as  it thl8, 
may  be  to  the  merely  logical  understanding,  it  is  possible 
for  a  superior  Being  to  become  an  Authority,  and  an  object 
of  Faith,  to  an  inferior  one :  and  this,  not  by  reason  of 
superior  knowledge,  which  the  inferior  being  may  be  un- 
able to  test :  but  because  of  a  power  which  consists  in 
superiority  of  nature :  a  power  which  is  not  chiefly  felt  in 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  controls  the  judg- 
ment and  the  will,  and  yet  develops  the  power  of  both  so 
as  ultimately  to  educate  them  into  the  exercise  of  true 
freedom.  Authority  is  possible,  and  Faith  is  possible : — 
these  are  not  two  assertions,  but  opposite  sides  of  the  same. 

The  other  erroneous  view  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  is  The  other, 
that  in  religion  there  can  be  no  authority  short  of  an  infal-  %?£% 
lible  one :  that  an  authority  which  may  possibly  err  is  no  religious 
suitable  object  of  faith,  and  no  authority  in  any  true  sense :  whicMs7 
that,  consequently,  if  we  admit  the  principle  of  authority  ?^ .!?" 
at  all,  the  only  consistent  course  is  to  follow  blindly  what- 
ever authority  we  have  decided  to  believe,  and  abide  by  its 
decisions,  however  revolting  they  may  be  to  the  reason  and 
the  moral  sense. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  conclusions — that  The  two 
which  denies  all  authority  and  that  which  asserts  that  Sesame 
authority  must   be  infallible — though  opposite,  may  be  logical 
deduced  from  the  same  premises.     Let  a  man  be  con- 
vinced that  an  authority  which  does  not  claim  infal- 
libility is  a  contradiction,  and  that  the  criticism  of  an 
independent  judgment  is  so  inconsistent  with  faith  that 
the  two  cannot  co-exist,  but  one  must  destroy  the  other ; 
and  it  will  depend  rather  on  mental  habit  and  tempera- 
ment than  on  reasoning  whether  he  will  reject  authority 

1  Chapter  7. 
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altogether  or  bow  down  before  some  supposed  infallible 
authority,  either  that  of  a  Church  or  of  a  Book. 
Reply  If  on  the  contrary  the  ground  of  Authority  and  Faith 

second,  is  in  the  power  of  a  superior  nature  over  an  inferior  one, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  inferior  nature  to  recognize  that 
superiority  and  to  be  raised  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
scale  by  recognizing  it,  then  it  is  possible  for  authority, 
even  in  religious  matters,  to  exist  without  being  infal- 
lible, and  for  a  faith  to  exist  which  does  not  destroy  but 
rather  quickens  the  power  of  independent  judgment. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  Faith  to 
Authority  must  be  understood  with  a  qualification  which 
is  now  to  be  stated.  The  only  authorities  with  which  we 
have  to  concern  ourselves  are  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is 
in  reality  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ;  and 
to  this  is  to  be  applied  without  any  qualification  what  has 
been  said  about  the  root  of  authority  in  superiority  of 
nature.  Christ's  nature  is  higher  than  ours ;  and,  though 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Apostles,  yet  they  were  more  fully 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ  than  it  has 
been  necessary  for  any  to  be  in  times  subsequent  to  theirs. 
Authority  But  a  somewhat  diiferent  rationale  must  be  given  of  the 
Church,  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Church  does  not  think 
Jtsground.  with  a  higher  mind  than  ours  :  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  it  did,  for  we  are  the  Church  :  the  Church  con- 
sists of  all  who  believe  in  Christ.  But  the  Church  thinks 
with  a  wider  mind  than  any  individual,1  simply  because 
it  consists  of  all.  The  Authority  of  the  Church  is  the 
expression  of  the  truth,  that  where  men  are  approximately 
unanimous  they  are  probably  right :  and  that  this  pro- 
bability increases  with  time,  which  eliminates  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  that  may  warp  the  judgment  of  a 
single  generation.  Thus,  granting  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
the  truth  of  the  Nicene  exposition  of  Christianity  derives 
immensely  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
assented  to  by  the  entire  Church,  with  very  insignificant 
exceptions,  through  all  subsequent  ages.2 

1  Page  101,  et  seq.  *  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 
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I  do  not  however  mean  that  any  purely  naturalistic  and 
rationalistic  explanation  of  history  can  be  adequate,  any 
more  than  an  atheistic  account  of  nature. 

"  In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world  .  Quotation 

A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us,  from 

A  better  mind  than  ours. "  Words- 

worth. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions under  which  authority  exists. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  the  distinction  Axioms, 
between  moral    good  and    evil    is  unchangeable,  being un0cn^ng* 
grounded  in  the  uncreated  nature  of  things.    This  subject  able» 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Meaning  of 
the  Moral  Sense,1  and  the  arguments  need  not  be  repeated 
hera 

It  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  the  purpose  of  and  is  the 
a  revelation  is  to  enable  those  who  are  instructed  by  it  to  religion, 
increase  in  holiness.    This  will  not  be  contested  by  any 
who  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words.    For- 
giveness, salvation,  the  favour  of  God,  light,  eternal  life, 
and  all  other  blessings  which  are  hoped  for  through  the 
agency  of  revelation,  are  either  synonyms  for  holiness,  or 
its  conditions,  or  its  results.     A  religious  faith,  or  a  faith 
towards  God,  implies,  and  begins  from,  a  desire  for  holi- 
ness :  and  it  consists  in  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  One 
who  is  able  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  holiness.     If  this  is 
true,  it  follows  that  faith  exists  under  the  condition  that  Any  doc- 
any  teaching  must  be  rejected  which  defeats  the  purpose  of  ^  untJu*© 
all  religion,  and  tends  in  a  direction  opposed  to  holiness. if  it  con- 
This  is  not  a  limitation  of  faith.     Faith  exists  in  order  to  either  of 
guide  us  into  holiness,  and  it  is  not  a  limitation  of  faith  if these- 
it  must  not  deny  its  own  nature.  If  that  in  which  we  have 
trusted  as  a  guide  into  truth  and  holiness — say  the  Church 
or  the  Holy  Scriptures — teaches  anything  which  the  con- 
science rejects  as  unholy,  it  is  not  unbelief,  or  want  of  faith, 
to  refuse  to  believe  it :  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  highest 
faith — faith  in  the  highest  axioms  of  religion  by  which  all 
must  be  tested ;  namely  that,  whatever  appearances  may 

1  Chapter  3. 
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be  to  the  contrary,  God  is  righteous  and  holy,  and  holiness 
and  righteousness  cannot  change  their  meanings. 
Trial  of         What  then?    Is  there  no  such  thing  as  trial  of  faith? 
Are  we  to  trust  and  to  follow  our  authority  only  so  long  as 
it  teaches  nothing  but  what  we  are  prepared  to  receive,  and 
to  abandon  it  when  it  ceases  to  be  plausible  and  to  agree 
with  our  previous  opinions  and  expectations  ?    This  is  not 
my  meaning.    It  would  be  unwise  so  to  treat  the  authority 
of  merely  human  teachers.    Not  Christ  alone,  but  every 
teacher  who  aims  at  anything  more  than  merely  storing  the 
pupil's  mind  with  information,  has  often  to  say,  "I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now." 
"Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt 
follow  me  afterwards."  It  might  no  doubt  have  been  other- 
wise.    Christ  might  have  taught  religion  as  Euclid  has 
taught  geometry :  that  is  to  say  in  a  form  in  which  every- 
thing is  self-evident  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  there  is  no  demand,  and  no  room,  for  the  exer- 
is  needed   cise  of  faith.     But  it  would  be  contrary  to  every  analogy 
moraT       of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  if  that  which  is  intended 
nature.       ^  mould  our  moral  nature  were  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
Saint        as  to  demand  no  effort  and  no  trial  of  faith,     "  Lord,  to 

Peter's 

answer,      whoin  shall  we  go  ?    Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life," 

was  the  conclusion  of  the  disciple  Peter  at  a  time  when  he 

was  in  utter  perplexity  as  to  Christ's  meaning.    The  form- 

ing  of  such  a  resolution  was  at  that  time  no  doubt  more 

beneficial  to  Peter's  moral  nature  than  any  intellectual 

comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  could  have  been  ;  and 

such  moral  lessons  would  be  excluded  if  it  were  possible 

for  us  to  learn  religion  as  we  learn  geometry  or  any  other 

subject  in  which  every  step  is  clear.    If  all  were  perfectly 

clear,  the  great  moral  lesson  and  discipline  of  trust  would  be 

lost :  and  there  would  be  no  place,  or  at  least  there  would 

be  much  less  room  than  there  actually  is,  for  that  influence 

of  a  higher  nature  on  a  lower  one  which,  as  we  have  seen, 

"We  are      is  the  most  important  of  all  agencies  in  the  formation  of 

of  puremgS  c^aracter-     Were  we  beings  of  pure  intellect,  it  would  be 

intellect,    well  for  us  to  walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith : — faith 

by  right    indeed,  as  I  understand  the  word,  would  be  impossible  to 
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such  beings : — but  for  beings  like  what  we  are,  whose  minds 
are  inexplicable  by  any  principles  of  mere  logic,  and  who 
have  a  moral  nature  which  is  of  more  importance  than  all 
else,  it  is  better — it  is  needful — to  walk  by  faith  rather 
than  by  sight. 

But  though  a  child's  faith  in  his  teacher  is  right  and  neces- 
sary, and  though  he  must  be  content  to  believe  much  on 
his  teacher's  bare  word  of  which  he  does  not  yet  see  the 
proof ;  yet  if  his  teacher  tells  him  anything  that  is  plainly  Authority 
self-contradictoiy,  it  is  his  duty  to  disbelieve  it :  for  nothing  be^is- 
can  be  more  certain  than  the  impossibility  of  a  contra-  !?liev?*  if 
diction :  it  is  not  a  single  doctrine  to  be  believed,  but  an  anything 
axiom  lying  at  the  base  of  all  belief:  if  any  one  were  to  ^Jtotarv 
question  it,  he  would  assail  not  an  individual  object  of 
belief,  but  belief  itself :  not  a  single  truth,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  being  true.     Just  so,  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  religion  are  that  holiness  cannot  change  its 
nature,  and  that  holiness  is  the  end  of  religion:  and  if  we  or  ^ 
are  desired  in  the  name  of  faith  to  believe  anything  that  *™7  to 

holiness. 

contradicts  these,  we  ought  to  refuse  to  believe.    Holiness 
is  the  end,  Authority  and  Faith  are  the  means ;  and  to 
believe  at  the  bidding  of  Authority  anything  that  contra- 
dicts Holiness,  is  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means.    If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  clauses  about  the  Persons  of  the 
Godhead    in    the    so-called  Athanasian  Creed   had  the 
authority  of  Christ,  every  one  who  believes  in  Christ 
ought  to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  that  Creed  is  true, 
and  will  be  made  clear  to  us  in  another  state  of  being  if 
not  in  this :  just  as  we  believe  a  human  teacher  when  he 
assures  us  of  the  truth  of  something  which  we  are  as  yet 
unable  to  understand.     But  when  Christ's  authority  is  Examples: 
claimed  for  a  doctrine  that  contradicts  the  fundamental  ™££18 
axioms  of  righteousness,  such  as  the  possibility  of  Eternal  ment : 
Righteousness  accepting  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  as 
an  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  guilty ;  or  for  a  doctrine  everlasting 
whereof  the  natural  and  legitimate  effect  is  to  make  those tomen 
who  believe  it  selfish  and  cruel,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  torments  :  the  conclusion  ought  to  be,  not  that 
holiness  has  changed  its  meaning  or  that  a  true  faith  has 
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become  the  minister  of  unholiness,  but  that  either  Christ 
is  wrong,  or,  what  is  a  much  less  violent  supposition,  that 
He  has  been  misunderstood. 

But  I  maintain  that  Christ  has  in  no  case  demanded  our 

assent  either  to  what  is  simply  unintelligible,  or  to  what  is 

contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  righteousness,  or 

to  what  tends  to  injure  the  moral  nature  of  those  who  believe 

Christ's  de- it  r  Christ  does  no  doubt  make  demands  on  our  faith  and 

mands  on  0bedience,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat  the 

our  faith.  .        *  , 

purpose  of  faith  and  obedience.    The  demands  He  makes 
on  our  faith  are  of  two  kinds,  which  may  be  called  the 
The  doc-    theoretical  and  the  practical     By  the  theoretical  demands 
the^n*     on  our  ^*k  I  mean,  above  all,  the  demand  to  believe  the 
carnation,  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  which  the  understanding  of 
man  cannot  fully  grasp,  but  can  recognize  as  worthy  to  have 
Christ's     come  from  God.   And  by  the  practical  demand  I  mean  the 
morality,    demand  that  we  should  endeavour  to  conform  to  a  moral 
ideal  not  only  higher  in  degree  but  in  some  respects 
different  in  kind  from  any  that  would  naturally  commend 
itself  to  men. 
Imaginary     Let  us  imagine  the  result  of  these  demands  on  the  faith 
individual  -m  ^  individual  case.    Suppose  a  man  who  is  morally 
irreproachable,  pure,  "just,  generous,  and  humane :"  richly 
endowed  with  all  the  culture  that  England  or  Germany 
has  to  give :  but  without  faith :  utterly  devoid  of  a  child- 
like spirit,  and,  so  far  as  he  believes  in  anything,  believing 
only  in  culture.     Love  of  culture   and  desire  of  varied 
knowledge  attract  him  to  the  New  Testament,  and  there 
he  reads  of  an  ethical  theory  unlike  his  own :  a  theory 
according  to  which  culture  is  no  guarantee  for  wisdom, 
and  faith  is  the  best  foundation  for  virtue.    He  reads  that 
those  who  are  poor  in  culture  may  be  rich  in  faith,  and 
that  a  childlike  spirit  is  that  which  God  will  most  will- 
ingly receive.     He  has  only  half-believed  in  a  God ;  he 
reads  the  demand  for  entire  faith  in  Christ.     His  thoughts 
have  been  all  of  earth,  though  the  best  of  earth :  he  learns 
as  he  reads  to  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  Heaven.     His 
morality  has  been  but  a  refined,  self-respecting,  Goethean 
kind  of  selfishness,  though    capable  of  self-sacrifice  to 
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the  demands  of  duty,  or,  what  to  him  means  almost  the 
same,  the  claims  of  self-respect : — he  learns  to  see  that  self- 
renunciation  is  better  than  even  the  least  debasing  selfish- 
ness, and  that  it  is  better  to  live  in  order  to  please  God 
than  even  for  self-approval.     He  has  been  a  Stoic,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  despise  his  enemies  too  heartily  for  any 
harsher  feeling :  he  learns  from  Christ  that  it  is  better  to 
love  them.     On  all  points  he  recognizes  the  superiority  of 
Christ's  ideal,  and  endeavours  to  conform  his  life  and  his 
thoughts  to  it.    This  is  not  attained  without  effort  and 
conflict.    As  each  question  arises  between  his  old  moral 
and  religious  opinions  and  those  which  he  is  learning  from 
Christ,  the  old  at  first  resist  the  new,  and  the  victory  is 
gained  not  by  anything  of  the  nature  of  argument  or 
logical   proof,   but   by  the   attractive    force  of  Christ's 
character.     He  is  not  always  able  to  see  the  truth  of 
Christ's  moral  doctrines  at  once ;  but  he  is  so  impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  the  character  of  Christ  as  to  yield 
to  His  guidance  in  the  faith  that  what  is  not  clear  now 
will  be  clear  hereafter.    Were  Christ  to  teach  any  doc- 
trine or  any  precept  contrary  to  intuitive  and  elementary 
morality,  it  would  be  His  duty  to  reject  it     But  this  is 
never  the  case : — when  Christ's  moral  ideal  appears  most 
opposed  to  his,  he  does  not  cease  to  feel  it  possible  that  it 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  deepest 
intuitions,  though  transcending  them.      He  has  been  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  Tertullian's  paradox,  "  Believe  that 
thou  mayest  understand : "  but  he  now  finds  in  his  own 
experience  that  it  contains  a  truth,  and  that  faith  may 
grow  into  knowledge. 

Now  this  is  what  Christ  means  by  Faith.  Not  inferring 
holiness  from  power,  for  Christ  always  speaks  of  holiness 
as  capable  of  being  proved  only  by  itself:  not  believing 
on  the  demand  of  authority  in  anything  unmeaning  or 
unholy,  for  Christ  always  speaks  of  His  own  teaching  as 
reasonable:  but  feeling,  recognizing,  and  yielding  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  superiority  of  Christ. 

But  I  fear  this  is  not  what  the  majority  of  Christ's 
followers  mean  by  faith.     The  current  reply  to  all  objec- 

N  2 
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tions  brought  against  the  rationality  or  morality  of  any 
alleged  doctrine  of  religion  is  that  it  must  be  true  because 
it  is  asserted  by  adequate  authority: — whether  that  of 
Prevalent  the  Church  or  that  of  the  Bible.  Were  it  not  for  the 
tt^cUrims  ™Portance  °f  the  subject,  such  a  reply  as  this  would  bo 
of  autho-  almost  a  justification  to  objectors  for  going  no  further, 
nQr*  and  concluding  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  defence 

of  Christianity.  And  those  who  are  inclined  to  use  such 
a  way  o£  as  they  may  think,  silencing  objections,  ought 
to  be  reminded  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  did  not  so 
speak,  but  defended  their  doctrines  as  being  reasonable 
and  worthy  to  be  believed  on  their  merits : — and  further, 
that  the  tendency  of  such  a  reply  is  to  cut  up  Faith  by 
the  roots :  for  the  only  possible  root  of  faith  in  a  revela- 
tion consists  in  our  instinctive  trust  in  the  truthfulness  of 
God :  but  if  we  are  asked  to  believe  anything  from  which 
our  moral  nature  revolts,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
vouched  for  by  God  as  true,  it  is  answer  enough  to  say 
that  if  God  is  not  holy  as  we  understand  holiness,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  He  is  truthful  as  we  understand  truth. 
But  we  do  believe  that  God  is  true  as  we  understand 
truth,  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  believe  that  He 
is  holy  as  we  understand  holiness.1 


NOTE 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  The  authority  of  the   Church  is  the  authority  of  common 

authority  consent  The  weight  which  is  reasonably  due  to  such  authority 
Church  is  is  of  course  different  according  to  the  kind  of  case  to  which 
that  of  it  is  applied.  In  some  cases  it  is  perfectly  conclusive.  To 
coMent  mention  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  case  that  could  be 
mentioned :  the  founders  of  the  modern  Church  of  Scotland 

1  Page  138,  et  seq. 
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maintained   that  the    Presbyterian   form  of  Church   govern- 
ment was  not  only  the  best  for  Scotland  at  that  time,  which 
may  have  been  true ;  but  that  it  had  been  established  by  the  Instances 
Apostles  and  was  obligatory  on  every  Christian  Church.     Now,  ?f  its . 
even  if  the  case  which  they  attempted  to  make  out  of  the  Apo-  Church 
stolic  writings  had  been  a  plausible  one,  it  would  still  be  alto-  g°vom- 
gether  incredible  that  the  entire  Christian  Church,  governing 
itself  as  we  know  it  did  with  very  little  centralization,  had  in 
the  age  following  that  of  the  Apostles  unanimously  gone  wrong 
by  establishing  episcopacy  in  defiance  of  their  traditions. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  the  Sacra- 
Quakers  about  the  Sacraments.  It  is  primd  facie  impossible  meuta : 
that  the  entire  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  ortho- 
dox and  heretical,  Eastern  and  Western,  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, should  have  agreed  in  misunderstanding  Christ's  language 
on  that  subject  until  the  truth  was  rediscovered  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay. 

This  principle  is  also  to  some  extent  applicable  to  that  subject  the  union 
of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  which  merits  and  ^nd  State 
occupies  so  much  thought  in  our  time.  The  common  consent 
of  all  Christendom  is  in  favour  of  such  union.  This  is  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  duty,  or  practicability,  of  maintaining  it 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present.  But  it  is  conclusive 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  is  wrong  in  itself.  Wherever  a  nation  has  become 
Christian,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  State  has  never  been  a  question,  but  has  been  always 
effected  almost  unconsciously,  and  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  it  is  not  credible  that  all  Christian  nations  should  have 
unanimously  gone  wrong  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same 
direction.1 

like  all  other  true  principles,  this  of  universal  consent  is  Errors  are 
often  misapplied.      But  the  commonest  way  in   which  it  is  oftenmade 
misapplied  consists  in  error  as  to  the  fact — in  believing  that  fact  of 
universal  consent  exists  where  it  does  not.     Thus,  it  is  con-  general 
stantly    asserted    that   before   the    Reformation    the  common 
consent  of  Christendom  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Papal  system  :  instances : 
yet  such  is  not  the  fact ;  the  Eastern  Churches,  which  have  the  claims 
always  rejected  that  system,  are  the  half  of  Christendom,  and  a  jgm 
little  historical  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have 
deviated  from  the  primitive  forms  much  less  than  the  Papal 

1  This  however  is  inapplicable  to  the  late  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
which  was  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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and  of  Church  has  done.  And  the  belief  is  very  general  among  the 
Calvin-  English-speaking  nations,  that  Calvinism  is  orthodox  Chris- 
wm"  tianity  : — that  is  to  say  the  system  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 

general  consent  of  the  Christian  Church  : — yet  this  is  an  error 
as  to  fact,  due  to  limited  historical  knowledge. 
"Where  R  k  altogether  a  different  question  how  far  the  authority  of 

such  universal  or  general  consent  is  conclusive.     On  that  class  of  sub- 

STccii"*7  jects  which  belong  to  history  and  politics  rather  than  to  philo- 
clusive.      Sophy  and  theology,  like  those  instanced  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  such  authority  is  all  but  conclusive.   But 
Where  it    it  is  otherwise  with  those  properly  theological  questions  which 
leaesti        ^^  a880C"l*e^  ^h  philosophy  rather  than  with  history.     The 
open  to  re-  almost  universal  consent  of  the  Church  to  the  Nicene  exposition 
consider*-  0f  Christian  theology  has  no  doubt  immense  weight,  but  it 
cannot  be  held  to  foreclose  the  right  of  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration to  reconsider  the  problems  of  theology  for  itself.    This 
must  be  maintained  in  the  interest  not  only  of  freedom  but  of 
faith ;  for  if  we  do  not  consider  such  problems  for  ourselves,  but 
accept  the  Nicene  Creed  or  any  other  old  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems without  examination  or  inquiry,  we  shall  lose  the  power 
of  attaching  any  meaning  to  either  the  problems  or  the  solutions. 
Every  generation  must  interpret  Divine  truth  for  itself  in  its 
own  language  :  if  this  is  not  attempted,  religious  thought  will 
become  stagnant  and  dead.     And  it  is  never  to  be  regarded  as 
impossible  that  the  generation  which  makes  this  attempt  may  see 
some  aspect  of  Divine  truth  more  clearly  than  it  has  been  seen 
by  former  generations.     It  is  one  purpose  of  the  present  work  to 
show  how  we  have  in  some  respects  a  clearer  understanding  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  universe  than  any  former  genera- 
tion has  enjoyed.     The  belief  that  such  an  advance  in  know- 
ledge may  be  and  has  been  attained,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  results  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


JUSTIFICATION    BY     FAITH. 


TN  the  foregoing  chapters  it  has  been  stated  as  axiomatic, 
-*-  that  no  revelation  ought  to  be  accepted  as  true  and 
Divine  unless  it  is  accordant  with  the  self-evident  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  holiness,  and  naturally  tends  to 
promote  morality  and  holiness  in  those  who  accept  it.  In 
other  words,  a  religion  ought  not  to  be  believed  unless  it 
is  right  both  in  its  Morality  and  its  Ethics. 

By  the  Morality  of  a  religion  I  mean  its  ground  in 
uncreated  and  unchangeable  holiness.  By  its  Ethics,  I 
mean  its  tendencies  as  affecting  the  formation  of  character. 
The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  belongs  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

If  Justification  by  Faith  is  to  receive  a  definition  con-  Juatifica- 
sistent  with  true  principles  of  ethics ;  if  it  is  one  of  the  p^th^ 
most  profound  of  truths  and  not  one  of  the  most  absurd  defined, 
and  pernicious  of  falsehoods :  it  must  mean  the  renovation 
of  man's  character  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  true 
and  purifying  faith,  and  God's  acceptance  of  him  on  that 
ground.    The  question  was  at  one  time  keenly  discussed, 
whether  works  or  faith  is  the  ground  of  justification. 
From  our  point  of  view  the  question  presents  no  difficulty. 
That  which  is  all-important  in  itself,  and  in  God's  sight,  is 
not  actions  but  character : — actions,  in  themselves  and  in 

How  is  it 

God's  sight,  are   important   only  either  as  manifesting  character- 
character,  or  as  forming  it    This  will  scarcely  be  denied :  n?ct£ 
but  if  it  is  admitted,  the  question  arises,  what  is  there  in  anity  ? 
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the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  that  is  in  any  way 

characteristic  of  Christianity  ?    Is  it  not  a  commonplace  of 

ethical  science  ? 

Christ  I  reply,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  His  system,  Christ's 

made  new  originality  consisted  rather  in  the  use  He  made  of  old 

tions  of     truths  than  in  the  discovery  of  new  ones.    In  Morality, 

rather1*118  *'  may  ^e  true>  ^ough  I  think  it  an  exaggerated  state- 
than  die-    ment,  that  Christ  discovered  no  new  principles  and  uttered 
new6 ones.   no  new  precepts;1  but  He  certainly  invented  a  new  type 
of  moral  excellence.     In  Ethics  it  is  the  same.     Man- 
kind can  never  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  belief  and  the  power  of  personal  influence 
Original-    in  the  formation  of  character:  but  Christ  was  the  first 
idea°of he   w^°  f°un(kd  a  vast  system  of  ethics  on  these  truths.     No 
reigning     one  before  Him  could  have  uttered  those  wonderful  words, 
]»wer  of    "Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.    To  this  end  was  I  born, 
truth.        an(j  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  to  the  truth."     Love  of  truth  was  a  virtue 
not  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  but  the  idea  of  reign- 
ing in  men's  hearts  by  the  power  of  truth  was  thought  of 
The  by  none  before  Christ.    The  ethical  systems  of  the  ancient 

ancient  world  were  all  based  on  a  totally  distinct  principle  from 
systems  &***>  namely  that  of  habit  and  education.  Habits  are 
were  based  be8t  formed  by  education,  and  the  legislators  and  mo- 
and  educa- ralists  of  the  ancient  world — not  only  practical  legis- 
tion,  and    iators  like  Moses,  but  speculative  moralists  like  Plato — 

enforced  '  r  ,  . 

by  coercive  aimed  at  controlling  education  and  practically  continuing 
power#       it  through  life:  and  for  this  purpose  they  thought  it  a 
matter  of  course  to  use  coercive  power.    The  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  world  on  this  subject  was  summed  up  in  the 
JustiBoa-    Aristotelian  theory  of  virtue  as  a  habit  of  the  soul  formed 
worksf      ky  doing  virtuous  actions.    This  was  a  theory  of  Justi- 
fication by  Works.2    It  was  perfectly  true  and  right  so  far 
as  it  went.    Virtue  is  formed  by  constantly  doing  virtuous 
actions  and  thinking  virtuous  thoughts.    A  habit  of  virtue 

1  Christ  said,  Love  your  enemies.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  had 
previously  got  beyond  not  hating  them. 

9  This  is  not  the  sense  in  which  St  James  uses  the  term.  See  Note  at 
end  of  chapter. 
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is  ample  security  for  virtue : — a  habit  of  virtue  is  virtue. 
But  habit  alone  originates  nothing.  Habit  means  only  the 
tendency  of  impressions  and  actions  to  perpetuate  and 
repeat  themselves :  the  law  of  habit  is  like  the  first  law 
of  motion,  which  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  a  motion 
once  set  going,  but  not  for  the  motive  power  that  sets  it 
going.  Every  legislator,  moralist,  and  educator  must 
necessarily  take  the  law  of  habit  for  granted:  Christ  Christ's 
did  so  without  wasting  any  words  on  it  That  which  was  w!^°avery 
original  in  His  system  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  motive  moral 

t  j    xi_  j.*  XT'  motive 

power  in  morals:  and  the  motive  power  was  His  ownpower: 
character.1    Belief  in  the  truths  He  taught  and  faith  in  *n<i  the 

motive 

Himself,  constituted  His  plan  for  influencing  mankind.  power  was 
These  agencies,  it  is  o*bvious,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  *JjJ^^ 
they  can  act  only  through  man's  consciousness :  and  their 
action  is  quite  different  from  that  method  which  parents 
practise  and  the  legislators  before  Christ  desired  to 
practise,  of  using  coercive  power  in  order  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  habits  of  right  action  from  the  earliest  age,  so 
that  their  formation  may  begin  before  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness and  be  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  it.  It 
is  not  that  this  method  is  wrong.  In  a  perfect  education 
this  method  of  the  unconscious  formation  of  habits  would 
come  first,  and  would  be  afterwards,  not  indeed  superseded, 
but  supplemented;  by  the  other  method  of  the  influence  of 
character.  According  to  St.  Paul,  the  Divine  plan  of  the 
education  of  mankind  has  included  these  two  elements: 
first,  Law  with  its  coercive  power;  afterwards  those 
agencies  springing  from  the  character  of  Christ  which  are 
variously  termed  Faith,  Grace,  and  the  Gospel.  The  Law  of 
Moses,  he  says,  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  to  Christ. 

But  though  these  two  distinct  influences  are  both 
Divine,  and  both  form  necessary  parts  of  the  education 
of  mankind,  yet  for  the  influence  of  character  to  act  in  its 
highest  purity  and  perfection  it  appears  to  be  necessary  that 
the  person  whose  character  is  to  be  an  influence  should 
not  at  the  same  time  act  by  means  of  coercive  power. 
Christ  acted  on  this  principle.    He  believed — truly  as  I 

1  On  this  subject,  see  "Ecce  Homo." 
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This  ex-     think — that  He  might  have  wielded  coercive  power :  that 

eluded  the  . 

use  of  ail  the  armies  of  Heaven  were  at  His  command :  but  He 
JJ^J™  renounced  such  powers,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  the 
Him.         purity,  and  consequently  the  thoroughness,  of  His  work 

in  men's  souls. 
Hisantici-      ^  k  worth  noticing  that  Christ  hereby  anticipated 
I**™11  of   the  only  great  ethical  discovery  of  modern  times,  namely 
ethical       the  duty  of  toleration  and  the  unwisdom  and  sinfulness  of 
discovery,  persecution.      So  unprepared  was  mankind  to  learn  this 
truth,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Christ  but  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after,  that  Bossuet,   in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  able  to  say  with  little  if  any  exaggeration, 
that  the  duty  of  persecuting  heretics  had  never  been 
questioned  by  any  except  those  who  were  heretics  them- 
selves. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  abandonment  of  coercive  power 
by  Christ  was  not  only  a  characteristic  but  a  fundamental 
The  Temp-  part  of  His  plan.  It  appears  probable  that  the  occasion 
Chr^t0*  on  wk*ck  He  decided  to  abandon  it  was  that  crisis  in  His 
life  which  His  biographers  call  His  temptation  by  Satan. 
They  have  narrated  the  temptation  probably  in  almost  the 
words  in  which  Christ  narrated  it  to  them,  but  evidently 
without  understanding  what  they  heard.  It  must  have 
been  totally  unintelligible  to  that  age :  but  we,  with  our 
many  generations  of  Christian  culture,  may  perhaps  dimly 
understand  it. 

It  may  be,  according  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  the 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  that  Christ  had  not  been  pre- 
viously aware  of  His  miraculous  powers.  This  however  is 
and  must  remain  uncertain :  but  the  fact  is  historical,  that 
immediately  after  His  public  recognition  as  the  Messiah 
by  John  the  Baptist,  He  retired  for  many  days  into  the 
*  desert  and  there  passed    through    a  mysterious  mental 

Subject     conflict     He  certainly  had  no  doubts  about  His  being 
of  His       the  Messiah,    the    Saviour :    the  conflict  that  arose   in 
conflict.     His  mind  was,  as  we  may  conjecture,  about  the  way  in 
which    He  would   carry  His  mission   into  effect.     His 
purpose  was  the  salvation  of  mankind:  the  establishment 
of  a  reign  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy,  throughout  the 
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world :  and  the  means  to  this  end  which  He  commanded 
were  nothing  less  than  Omnipotence.    Before  Him — not 
at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  labours,  but  within  His 
immediate  grasp — rose  a  vision  of  universal  monarchy :  of 
such  power  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  Caesar  never  dreamed 
of,  to  be  gained  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  and 
employed  in  realizing  the  Prophets'  and  the  Psalmist's  de- 
scriptions of  the  happiness  of  mankind  under  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  when  war  should  cease,  and  all  rulers  should 
be  just    It  does  not  appear  that  power  for  its  own  sake 
had  any  attraction  for  Christ ;  but  to  His  infinite  love  for 
mankind  and  His  infinite  capacity  for  sympathy  with  those 
who  suffered  sorrow  and  wrong,  the  thought  of  the  use  He 
could  make  of  such  power  must  have  been  all  but  irre- 
sistibly attractive.     Moreover,  it  was  a  course  that  pre- 
sented no  difficulties  whatever.     He  could  not  doubt  His 
own  perfect  fitness  for  the  possession  of  such  power :  He 
could  not  doubt  that  His  wisdom  equalled  His  bene- 
volence.   All  opposition  would  have  vanished  away  at  the  Impulse 
first  display  of  a  power  that  could  call  down  fire  from  ^^ulons 
heaven,  or  move  mountains  into  the  sea :  and  He  would  power 
have  earned  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  mass  of  man-  ^feb  a  ' 
kind,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  at  Borne  as  at  Jerusalem,  kingdom 

.  ,^  and  reign 

Why  should  He  have  hesitated  one  moment  ?   Why  should  in  right- 
not  infinite  power  be  used  for  purposes  worthy  of  infinite  e<msne8S- 
wisdom  and  Divine  love  ?    The  best  man  is  he  who  is 
readiest  to  use  what  powers  he  has  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

No  barrier  stood  between  Christ  and  the  immediate  ful- 
filment of  the  Psalmist's  prophecy : — 

"  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people ;  He  shall  save  Quotation 
the  children  of  the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  7^*  ° 
oppressor.     He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  Psalm, 
grass  :  as  showers  that  water  the  earth.    In  His  days  shall 
the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as 
the  moon  endureth.     He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he 
crieth :  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.     He 
shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save  the  souls  of 
the  needy.     He  shall  redeem  their  souls  from  deceit  and 
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violence,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  His  sight. 
His  name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  His  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  sun :  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in 
Him :  all  generations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 

We  can  understand  the  tears  of  disappointed  patriotism 
which  Christ  shed  over  that  Jerusalem  which  would  not  be 
saved :  and  those  who  have  ever  felt  the  burden  and  the 
shame  of  sins  the  guilt  of  which  they  did  not  share,  may 
dimly  imagine  the  nature,  though  not  the  intensity,  of  that 
agony  in  Gethsemane  when  Christ  appears  to  have  been 
almost  crushed  to  death  by  the  thought  of  the  sins  of 
mankind.  But  the  intensity  and  the  nature  of  His  mental 
struggle  in  the  desert  axe  alike  beyond  our  imagination. 
On  the  one  side  was  set  before  Him  the  realization,  with- 
out pain  or  effort,  of  the  brightest  visions  of  Prophet  or 
Psalmist:  on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  being  misunder- 
stood by  those  whom  He  loved,  and  rejected  by  those 
whom  He  came  to  save :  a  martyr's  death  for  Himself  and 
destruction  for  Jerusalem:  failures  and  persecutions  for 
His  Church,  and  the  world  for  an  indefinitely  long  time 
practically  unconverted  to  Christianity. 

He  hesitated  long;  He  passed  through  a  conflict  in 
comparison  with  which  that  of  Gethsemane  perhaps  was 
but  slight.  But  He  decided  at  last,  and  during  His  subse- 
quent career  never  swerved  from  His  decision,  that  the 
desire  to  take  the  easier  course  was  a  temptation  of  the 
evil  principle  :  that  the  purity  and  thoroughness  of  His 
work  in  men's  souls  would  be  marred  if  He  were  to  rule 
by  any  other  power  than  that  of  His  character,  or  to  be 
a  king  except  by  bearing  witness  to  the  truth :  and  that 
He  would  not  endeavour  to  justify  His  people  in  any  other 
way  than  by  Faith. 

Two  uses        At  ^e  cl°se  °f  fc^e  ^rat  chapter  of  this  work,  we  have 
of  know-    seen  that  knowledge  has  two  distinct  functions  in  relation 

l6<lflT6  * 

to  guide     to  human  life :  the  one,  to  provide  us  with  practical  rules 
action  and  0f  action ;  the  other,  to  influence  character.     Mathematical 

to  mould 

character,  and  physical  science  are  of  endless  utility  in  furnishing 
rules  of   action: — metaphysical  doctrine  cannot  furnish 
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rules  of  action,  but  may  be  of  great  value  in  that  which 
is  infinitely  more  important,  namely  the  formation  of 
character. 

Now,  with  which  of  these  two  is  religious  knowledge  to 
be  associated  ?  Does  it  act  for  men's  good  by  supplying 
them  with  practical  rules  ?  or  do  its  truths  act  in  the 
direct  formation  of  character  in  those  minds  which  receive 
them  ?  This  question  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  question 
whether  justification  is  to  be  the  effect  of  works  or  of  faith. 
Justification  by  works  means  the  formation  of  virtuous  and 
holy  character  by  the  observance  of  the  practical  rules  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  until  such  observance  becomes  a  habit 
of  the  soul.  If  this  is  to  be  the  method  of  justification, 
then  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  practical  rules  of  action 
like  those  which  we  learn  from  science  for  the  business  of 
life,  and  their  action  on  character  is  but  indirect  Justifi- 
cation by  faith,  on  the  contrary,  means  the  formation  of 
virtuous  and  holy  character  as  the  direct  effect  of  religious 
faith  and  knowledge  on  the  mind :  and  if  this  is  to  be  the  Religions 
method,  then  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  mere  prac-  ^the 
tical  rules,  but  have  a  higher  kind  of  importance  for  man  latter  way. 
than  any  merely  practical  rules  can  have :  in  this  respect 
resembling  metaphysical  truth  rather  than  physical 

If  we  are  right  that  religious  truth  does  not  essentially  Conse- 
consist  in  rules  of  conduct,  but  is  meant  to  act  directly  on  JPent!y . 

J         there  is  in 

the  soul  by  its  force  as  truth,  it  follows  that  in  theology  there  theology 
is  no  foundation  for  the  distinction  between  "  speculative  "  junction 
ot  absolute  truth,  and  "  regulative  "  or  practical  truth.1  between 
Eeligious  truth  must  be  recognized  as  speculatively,  that  tlve  and 
is  to  say  absolutely,  true,  before  it  can  have  any  regulative  I6^^6 
or  practical  power.  If  justification  were  by  works : — in  Dean" 
other  words,  if  God,  acting  through  Christ,  were  to  aim  Mansel's 

doctrine 

at  influencing  the  conduct  first,  and  the  character  only 
through  the  conduct :— the  ground  of  any  religious  doctrine 
or  precept  in  absolute  truth  would  have  only  a  speculative 
or  scientific  interest.    But  justification  is  by  faith : — that 

1  The  doctrine  here  conibatted,  that  religions  trnth  as  made  known  to 
us  in  revelation  is  not  speculatively  but  only  regulatively  true,  is  that  of 
Dean  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Limits  of  Religions  Thought. 
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is  to  say,  God  seeks  to  mould  human  character  according 
to  His  will,  directly  by  the  influence  of  religious  truth 
upon  it,  not  indirectly  through  the  actions  : — and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  truths  to  be  believed 
should  be  recognized  as  simply  and  absolutely  true.  If 
we  simply,  sincerely,  and  with  all  our  hearts  believe  that 
God  loves  the  just,  the  merciful,  and  the  pure,  and  that 
He  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  such  a  belief  can  scarcely 
fail  to  influence  the  character.  But  if  when  we  thus 
believe  in  God's  love  and  His  anger  we  believe  in  them 
only  as  "  regulative "  truths :  that  is  to  say  if  we  only 
believe  that  it  will  fare  with  the  good  and  the  bad  as  if 
God's  love  and  anger  were  realities,  but  that  we  know  not 
and  have  not  any  need  to  know  what  that  is  in  the  Divine 
character  which  produces  such  effects :  then  such  merely 
regulative  belief  can  legitimately  have  none  but  merely 
regulative  results :  it  may  serve  perfectly  well  to  guide 
conduct,  but  it  can  have  no  direct  effect  in  moulding  cha- 
racter. Or,  to  mention  a  much  stronger  instance :  we  are  told 
by  that  Apostle  who  appears  to  have  caught  the  most  of 
Christ's  spirit,  that  God  is  love.  This  truth  has  no  merely 
regulative  force  whatever :  in  other  words,  it  has  no  right 
to  influence  conduct  except  by  influencing  character :  the 
Apostle  who  wrote  those  words  would  have  been  the  last 
to  encourage  weak  or  vicious  acquiescence  in  evil,  in  the 
hope  that  God's  love  would  make  all  right  at  last.  It  has 
on  the  contrary  the  right  and  the  power  to  influence 
character  more  profoundly  than  any  other  truth  that  can 
be  known  to  us.  But  if  it  is  to  influence  character,  it 
must  be  believed  simply  and  absolutely :  it  can  have  no 
effect  at  all,  "  regulative  "  or  any  other,  if  it  is  believed  to 
be  true  indeed,  but  only  in  some  sense  which  cannot  be 
made  intelligible  to  us. 
It  is  im-  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
to°act  on  ti°n  ky  Faith,  in  the  sense  of  renovation  of  character  as  the 
the  truth  consequence  of  belief,  altogether  excludes  the  possibility  of 
without  making  trial  of  the  truth  of  religion,  or  provisionally  acting 
sincerely    on  j£  as  jf  ft  were  trae    Pascal,  Butler,  and  a  crowd  of  men 

believing  .  . 

it.  inferior  to  them,  have  used  the  argument,  not  in  favour  of  the 
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truth  of  Christianity  but  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  acting 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  truth,  that  it  is  the  safe  side  to  take, 
and  would  be  so  even  if  the  truth  of  Christianity,  so  far 
from  being  all  but  demonstrated,  were  a  mere  possibility : 
because,  if  Christianity  is  true,  the  importance  of  the  future 
life  is  infinite,  while  in  any  case  the  importance  of  the 
present  life  is  but  finite :  and  it  is  wise  to  take  precau- 
tions, though  it  may  be  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice, 
against  even  a  possibility  of  infinite  loss.  This  would  be 
good  advice  were  it  not  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it. 
It  would  be  possible  if  Christianity  consisted  in  external 
actions,  and  if  justification  were  by  works.  But  justifica- 
tion is  by  faith,  and  Christianity  primarily  consists  in  a 
belief  which  is  to  mould  the  character.  We  can  act  pro- 
visionally :  we  can  act  on  the  supposition  that  a  hypothesis 
is  true  while  yet  the  probabilities  in  its  favour  are  uncertain : 
but  we  cannot  so  believe.  We  may  insure  our  houses  against 
possible  fires,  but  we  cannot  pray  to  a  possible  God.  "  He 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is."  The  re- 
cognition of  a  possibility  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
leave  out  of  account,  has  ethically  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  faith  which  is  to  mould  the  character 
and  purify  the  heart. 

In  this  chapter  and  in  the  preceding  ones  it  has  been 
argued  that  faith  is  reasonable  for  such  a  nature  as  that 
of  man.  Some  more  remarks  remain  to  be  made  on  the 
subject. 

"  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."    Faith  is  opposed  to  Faith  is 
sight,  in  other  words  to  merely  sensible  knowledge,  as  the  ^U^o  *° 
higher  is  opposed  to  the  lower.     But  this  is  true  of  Faith  Fjercep. 
in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  true  of  Science,  go  i£ 
By  science  we  understand  many  things  which  are  appa-  Science« 
rently  contradicted  by  sight,  such  as,  to  mention  the  most 
obvious  instance,  the  motion  of  the  earth.     Both  Science 
and  Faith  are  opposed  to  merely  sensible  perception,  as 
transcending  it :  but  as  Science  transcends  sensible  percep- 
tion, so  Faith  transcends  Science.     Faith  is  thus  not  out  of 
harmony  with  our  lower  mental  nature,  but  is  a  legitimate 
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and  harmonious  development  of  it.    The  analogy  and  close 

connexion  between  Science  and  Faith  has  been  treated  of 

already 1  in  speaking  of  human  powers :  in  this  chapter 

we  are  speaking  of  that  Divine  Government  under  which 

Resem-      human  powers  are  to  be  matured ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 

between     ^ere  that  the  scientific  education  and  the  moral  education 

m?n*        which  man  receives  under  the  circumstances  of  the  world 

scientific 

and  his      in  which  he  lives  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  both 

education.  °^  suc^1  a  na^ure  ^  ^°  te^  and  exercise  what  at  least 
nearly  approaches  to  faith.  In  morals  the  way  of  duty  is 
in  general  and  in  the  long  run  the  way  of  happiness,  but 
it  could  not  be  travelled  if  we  were  constantly  to  pursue 
obvious  visible  happiness.  In  the  same  way,  science  con- 
fers power  over  nature,  but  the  highest  science  would  have 
been  for  ever  unattained  if  men  had  been  constantly 
aiming  at  obvious  utilities: — the  first  great  step  in  the 
advance  of  science  was  taken  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
founding  the  science  of  Mathematics,  at  a  time  when  the 
future  utility  of  mathematics  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen.2  The  Power  that  rules  the  world  leads  us  through 
unknown  paths,  and  does  not  permit  us  to  see  our  way 
clearly  until  after  it  has  been  travelled.  Our  intellectual 
as  well  as  our  moral  life  is  one  of  probation  and  triaL 


NOTE. 

MEANING   OF  THE  WORD  JUSTIFICATION    IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Harmony  Between  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St.  James  on 
between  the  subject  of  Justification,  there  is  no  real  difference.  St. 
and  St  ^au^  wou^  ^ave  heartily  agreed,  not  as  a  concession  to  an 
James.  opponent  but  as  expressing  his  own  doctrine,  that  "as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 

1  See  the  chapters  on  the  Bases  of  Knowledge  and  the  Meaning  of  Faith 
(Chapters  5  and  6). 
1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  44. 
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also ;"  not  meaning  that  faith  is  the  body  of  which  good  works  are  Meaning 

the  animating  principle,  for  this  would  be  almost  an  inversion  of  an.ex~ 

pression  oi 
of  the  true  metaphor :  but  that  a  faith  which  is  inactive  and  §t  James. 

does  not  manifest  itself  in  works  is  like  a  body  without  any 

animating  principle — a  lifeless  carcase. 

There  is  however  a  verbal  contradiction  where  St.  Paul  says  Verbal 
that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  : "  %>*?*' 
and  St.  James  says  that  "  by  works  a  man  is  justified  and  not  between 
by  faith  only."    But  the  contradiction  is  verbal  only,  for  the  tne  two* 
term  Justification  is  used  by  the  two  Apostles  in  slightly  differ-  Meaning 
ent  senses.     With  St.  Paul  it  means  the  process  wJiereby  a  man  of  *?eT 
is  made  righteous  who  was  not  so  be/ore :  with  St.  James  it  means  tification 
the  process  whereby  a  man  is  proved  and  declared  righteous  who  is  p*^  St\ 
so  already.     In  fewer  words  : — with  St  Paul  to  justify  means  to  st  James. 
make  righteous :  with  St.  James  it  means  to  prove  righteous.    The  Summary 
doctrine  of  both  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  statement :  °f  the 
—  We  are  to  be  made  righteous  as  the  consequence  of  faith,  and  0f  t^n. 
proved  righteous  by  the  evidence  of  works. 

It  may  be  however  that  the  mention  of  the  case  of  Abraham  Possible 
by  St.  James  is  intended  to  express  the  truth  that  works  not®* ^JJJ1011 
only  prove  righteousness  but  confirm  and  strengthen  it.      His  meaning  of 
words  on  the  subject  are  (I  quote  from  the  notes  to  Alford's  Greek     "    ame8, 
Testament) : — "  Thou  seest  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
and  by   works  faith  was  made  complete"   (ireXiLwdrj).      The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  is  that  faith  is  strengthened  and  per- 
fected  by  the  doing  of  righteous  actions  :   there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  true,  and  the  only  reason,  though  a  weighty  one, 
against  supposing  it  to  be  the  intended  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest  it.      If  such  is 
the  meaning  of  this  oft-quoted  passage  of  St  James,  it  is  the 
same  which  is  expressed  with  greater  profundity  and  subtlety  by 
St.  Paul : — "We  glory  in  tribulations  also  ;  knowing  that  tribu- 
lation worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope  :  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  given 
unto  us."     (Romans  v.  3 — 5.) 

I  need  not  spend  any  time  in  refuting  the  wretched  fiction  of  The  doc- 
an  "imputed  righteousness"  by  which  God  is  by  some  supposed  *rme^ 
to  account  men  as  righteous  who  are  not  so.    This  is  too  irrational,  righteous 
and  we  may  add  too  immoral,  to  be  believed  on  any  evidence  n.ess  *"*■ 
whatever :  and  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament :  on  ' 
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contrary 
to  the 
New  Tes- 
tament. 


the  contrary,  the  consistent  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is 
that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  the  same  shall  he  reap/9  and  that 
"all  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works."  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  God  of  truth  and  holiness  can  account  any  one 
as  righteous  except  by  making  him  righteous. 


[195] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PROOF  OF  DEITY  FROM  POWER. 

THE  foregoing  chapters  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
considering  the  subject  of  man's  capacities  for  religious 
knowledge.  We  have  now  to  look  beyond  ourselves,  and 
search  for  indications  of  Divine  Cause,  Order,  and  Purpose 
in  the  world  around  us : — not  forgetting  however  that  we 
ourselves  are  part  of  that  world  in  which  we  live. 

What  strikes  the  understanding  most  in  looking  on  the  Apparent 
visible  universe  is  its  vast  variety : — the  unlikeness  to  each  JJ"^. 
other  of  the  several  things  of  which  it  is  composed.    And  verse, 
the  first  result  of  scientific  examination  is  to  show  that  affirmed 
this  diversity  is  not  merely  superficial ;  that  the  diversity  y  8Cience- 
is  not  merely  in  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  but  in  the 
agencies  by  which  those  objects  are  formed  and  acted  on. 
Thus,  chemical  research,  so  far  from  diminishing,  has 
greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  known  elementary  sub- 
stances :  and  biological  science  has  failed,  and  must  ever 
fail,  to  explain  the  vital  forces  as  resultants  from  the  phy- 
sical and  chemical  ones. 

But  the  intellect  cannot  rest  in  this  result  as  final  Instinct  of 
There  is  a  rational  instinct  which,  wherever   there  ig1"11^' 
plurality  or  diversity,  makes  us  believe  that  there  must 
be  unity  behind  it.     The  philosophies  of  pre-Socratic  Pre- 
Greece  were  for  the  most  part — notably  those  of  Thales  ^{j!10 
and  Heraclitus — naive  and  almost  childlike  attempts,  made  *>phy. 
in  a  half-poetic  spirit,  to  seize  on  and  express  the  unity  of 
things  by  a  single  effort  of  the  understanding  and  the 

o  2 
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imagination.   They  failed,  but  bequeathed  to  the  world  the 
impulse  they  gave  to  thought :   and  however  much  our 
Discovery  methods  may  differ  from  theirs,  yet  their  aim — the  dis- 
tiiedmof  covei7  of  unity  behind  the  plurality  and   diversity  of 
science,      things,  and  of  real  order  under  their  apparent  disorder — 
is  and  must  ever  be  the  chief  aim  of  all  science.    The 
greatest  achievements  of  science  have  been  in  these  direc- 
tions :  proving  unity  between  what  appeared  diverse,  as 
between  terrestrial  gravitation  and  celestial  attraction,  or 
between  motion  and  heat :    and  reducing  to   order  the 
apparent  chaos  of  geological  phenomena. 

But  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  this  process  as  far  as  we 
Can  conceive  :  if  it  were  possible,  as  perhaps  it  may  be 
hereafter,  to  reduce  all  the  chemical  elements  to  one : l 
and  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  never  will  be,  to  explain  life 
as  a  resultant  from  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
Physical    matter:   it  would  still  be  demonstrably  impossible  that 
can  never   anv  merely  physical  science  should  ever  penetrate  to  the 
penetrate    unity  which  is  behind  all  diversity.     For  that  unity  can- 
ultimate     not  itself  be  merely  physical : — out  of  a  merely  physical 
unity-        unity,  diversity  could  never  evolve  itself.     If,  as  I  believe, 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  true :  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  true 
that  whatever  exists  has  been  formed  out  of  pre-existing 
materials  by  a  natural  process  which  tends  to  differentia- 
tion or  the  production  of  diversities :  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  first  differentiation,  or  impulse  to  change,  must 
have  come  from  without,  and  not  from  the  spontaneous 
Proof  of     action  of  matter  on  itself.     It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe 

The  nebu-  ^  *s  *'rue'  ^at  ^e  entire  universe  of  matter,  in  so  far  as  its 
lar  theory,  phenomena  are  not  due  to  the  laws  of  life,  has  assumed  its 
present  form  as  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  a  nebula. 
Countless  differentiations  have  arisen  during  the  condensa- 
tion :  star  differs  from  star,  the  planets  differ  from  the  sun 
and  from  each  other,  land  differs  from  sea,  climate  differs 
from  climate,  and  one  rock-formation  differs  from  another. 
The  nebula,  at  the  moment  when  its  condensation  com- 
menced, must  have  been  almost  infinitely  less  complex 

1  Physical  and  chemical  science,  however,  appear  at  present  to  be 
opposed  to  any  such  expectation.     See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 
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than  is  now  the  universe  which  has  been  evolved  out  of  it. 
But  it  cannot  have  been  absolutely  without  differentia- 
tions : — it  cannot  have  been  absolutely  simple.  It  must 
have  deviated  either  from  the  simplest  form,  namely  the 
spherical,  or  from  perfect  uniformity  of  substance,  or  both : 
for  had  it  been  perfectly  spherical  in  form  and  homo- 
geneous in  substance  and  density,  no  rotation  would  ever 
have  begun,1  and  the  nebula  would  have  condensed  not 
into  a  multitude  of  stars  and  planets  but  into  a  single 
mass.  Moreover,  in  any  such  nebula  there  is  at  least  an 
original  differentiation  implied  between  the  nebula  itself 
and  the  vacant  external  space.  Were  all  space  filled  with 
matter  of  whatever  degree  of  density  or  rarity,  all  forces, 
gravitative  or  any  other,  with  which  the  matter  was  en- 
dowed, would  act  in  all  directions  alike,  and  would  con- 
sequently produce  no  result.  It  is  not  needful  to  express  Proof  in 
this  truth  in  the  language  of  the  nebular  theory,  which  is  theticaf0 
still  perhaps  in  some  degree  hypothetical.  It  is  true  inde-  language, 
pendently  of  any  hypothesis,  that  no  motion  whatever  can 
arise  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite 
mass  of  homogeneous  matter :  and  that  no  rotatory  motion, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part,  can  arise  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  parts  of  a  finite  mass  of  homogeneous 
matter  if  spherical  in  form. 

We  thus  see  that  the  unity  which  we  seek  behind  the 
diversities  of  the  visible  world  cannot  be  physical,  because 
out  of  merely  physical  unity  the  diversity  of  things  could 
not  have  been  evolved.  There  must  have  been  a  primary 
differentiation,  not  involved  in  the  laws  of  matter  as  such. 

1  "It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  rotation,  that  if  the  nebula 
has  no  initial  rotation,  no  mutual  actions  of  its  parts  can  cause  the  nebula, 
or  the  sura-total  of  the  bodies  formed  out  of  it,  to  rotate.  But  the  nebu- 
lous mass  out  of  which  the  solar  system  has  condensed  was  in  all  probability 
only  an  infinitesiraally  small  part  of  the  original  nebula.  The  first  con- 
densation of  a  nebulous  mass  produces  not  globular  but  very  irregular 
forms  :  we  see  these  in  those  parts  of  the  original  nebula  that  still  remain 
as  nebulae.  The  motions  due  to  the  mutual  attractions  of  irregular  forms 
will  be  very  complex  ;  we  may  safely  assert  that  most  of  them  if  not  all 
will  be  partly  rotatory,  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  rotation  will 
be  satisfied  by  the  rotations  in  opposite  directions  compensating  each 
other,  so  that  their  algebraic  sum  will  be  nothing."  (Habit  and  In- 
telligence, vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66.) 
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Simple  naked  materialistic  atheism — that  is  to  say  the 
system  which  would  resolve  all  into  the  laws  of  mere 
matter — is  thus  shown  to  be  scientifically  false :  and  this 
from  data  afforded  by  the  sciences  of  matter  alone,  without 
referring  to  those  of  life  and  mind.  The  ultimate  unity 
must  be]spiritual,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  not  being  material 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  argument  has 
been  stated  in  a  physical  and  almost  mathematical  form. 
It  may  however  be  more  satisfactory  to  state  what  is 
fundamentally  the  same  argument  in  a  more  metaphysical 
Proof  in  and  more  general  form.  "  The  laws  of  nature/'  to  use 
^ZnX  MUTs  words,  "  cannot  account  for  their  own  origin : "  l 
form.  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  many:  they  can  never  be 
accounted  for  as  various  results  of  a  single  law.  It  is  not 
a  possibility  which  human  science  can  never  hope  to  prove 
true :  it  is  a  demonstrable  impossibility,  that  all  the  com- 
plex laws  and  varied  phenomena  of  the  world  of  matter, 
not  to  speak  of  the  infinitely  more  varied  and  complex 
phenomena  of  life  and  mind,  should  be  results  of  a  single 
law.  If  this  statement  is  contested  as  to  purely  material 
laws,  though  it  cannot  be  reasonably  contested  even  of 
them,  it  is  at  least  incontestable  as  regards  the  relation 
between  physical  and  mental  laws.  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  the  slightest  semblance  of  an  approach  to 
truth,  that  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  all  matter  gravitates, 
and  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  nervous  tissue  alone  of 
all  matter  feels  and  thinks,  are  cases  of  the  same  law.2  The 
unity  which  we  seek  in  the  laws  of  nature  is  no  merely 
physical  law  like  gravitation  :  it  is  not  in,  but  behind,  the 
laws  of  nature. 

*  Mill's  review  on  Comte  (Westminster  Review,  April  1865). 

*  There  is  a  possible  misconception  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against 
here.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  reducing 
physical  and  mental  facts  under  the  same  law,  that  science  has  shown 
heat,  which  is  a  sensation,  to  be  identical  with  motion,  which  is  a  physical 
fact  The  reply  to  this  is  that  heat,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  identified 
with  motion,  is  a  purely  physical  function  of  matter,  haying  among  other 
properties  the  power  of  producing  the  sensation  called  heat  But  the 
sensation  of  heat  is  no  more  identical  with  the  molecular  motion  called 
heat,  than  the  sensation  of  sweetness  is  identical  with  sugar.  See  pp. 
82,  88. 
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The  truth  that  wherever  there  is  plurality  or  diversity  The  belief 
there  must  be  unity  hidden  in  or  behind  it,  appears  to  be  mental 
a  truth  of  the  reason,  not  a  mere  generalization  from*""*?*8, 
experience.    The  belief  in  this  truth  no  doubt  receives 
confirmation  from  experience,  but  its  strength  and  depth 
are  much  greater  than  experience  can  account  for.    There 
is  not  the  unvarying  experience  in  its  favour  which  there 
is  for  the  law  of  gravitation ;   and  yet  no  one  who  has 
attained  to  scientific  intelligence  can  doubt  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  may  possibly  be  true  for  one  part  of  the 
universe  only,  but  that  the  law  of  unity  behind  diversity 
is  true  of  all  Being  whatever. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  axiom  of  Causation :  Univer- 
that  is  to  say  the  axiom  that  whatever  has  a  beginning  caption, 
has  a  cause,  or,  what  is  nearly  identical  with  this,  the 
axiom  that  wherever  there  is  action  there  must  be  an 
agent.  The  identity  of  meaning  between  these  two  axioms 
will  become  more  obvious  when  they  are  stated  thus : — 
Wherever  there  is  action  there  is  agency :  wherever  there 
is  origin  there  is  causation.  The  d  priori  nature  of  this 
truth  and  its  independence  of  experience,  has  been  argued 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
WilL1 

The  axiom  of  Causation  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  The  axiom 
with  the  axiom  of  Unity.    They  are  not  identical  in  the tionisa" 
mere  statement :  but  the  intellectual  instinct  which  seeks  <***  of 
for  unity  wherever  it  sees  diversity,  is  obviously  identical  Unity, 
with  that  which  seeks  for  a  cause  wherever  it  sees  an 
effect    The  axiom  of  Causation,  indeed,  appears  to  be  that 
case  of  the  axiom  of  Unity  which  applies  to  successive 
events : — in  other  words,  the  relation  of  Unity  as  between 
successive  events  is  called  Causation.2 

The  axiom  of  Causation,  no  less  than  the  general  axiom  The  nlti- 
of  Unity,  leads  directly  and  almost  immediately  to  a  ques-  ^use 
tion  which  cannot  be  answered  from  any  data  afforded  by  *&?  the 

!       i       •     i       •  th  i  i  ultimate 

merely  physical  science.    Physical  science  reveals  causes,  Unity, 

transcends 
i  Chapter  4.  Nature. 

*  This  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with  Sir  William  Hamilton's  view. 
See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter. 
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but  all  the  causes  which  it  reveals  are  also  effects  :  that  is 
to  say,  it  shows  how  one  action  is  determined  by  another 
action  which  precedes  it :  but  this  latter  has  been  deter- 
mined again  by  another  preceding  one : — physical  science 
cannot  ascend  to  any  absolutely  originating  cause :  yet  it 
proves  that  there  must  be  such  a  cause ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  science  makes  it  certain  that 
the  universe  has  had  a  beginning  in  time.1     Thus,  while 
the  axiom  of  Unity  proves  that  the  universe  has  a  principle 
of  unity  transcending  physical  law,  the  axiom  of  Causation 
proves  that  it  has  a  Cause  transcending  physical  causation. 
These  two     These  two  conclusions  are  not  identical,  though  in  the 
•ions  are    statement  they  may  appear  so.     The  truth  that  the  uni- 
notiden-    verse  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  time  is  a  truth  of 

tical.  . 

purely  physical  science,  deduced  from  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics, and  not  known  until  the  present  age.     The 
truth  that  there  is  a  principle  of  unity  behind  all  visible 
diversity  and  all  natural  law,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  much 
a  metaphysical  as  a  physical  truth  ;  it  is  quite  independent 
of  any  demonstration  of  physical  science,  and  would  not 
have  been  disproved  or  shaken  if  the  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  in  the  universe  had  been  proved  to  be  without 
sign  of  beginning  or  end.     The  ancient  Stoics  believed  in 
an  infinite  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  without  beginning 
and  without  end  :  at  the  same  time,  they  believed  in  an 
invisible  Unity  transcending  all  visible  diversity ;  and  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  see,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
whatever  between  the  two  beliefs.2 
The  argn-       It  is  not  meant  that  the  argument  from  Causation  de- 
Causation  pends  for  its  existence  on  the  discovery  as  a  truth  of 
wasaiways  physical  science  that  the  universe  must  have  had  a  begin- 
and  is  now  ning  in  time.     The  hypothesis  that 

scientifi- 
cally cer-  "  Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect 
tain.  Whose  cause  is  God  " 

was  always  a  probable  one ;  but  it  had,  at  least  on  it3  own 
ground,  no  scientific  certainty  until  the  discovery  mentioned 

1  See  p.  49.      See  also  the  chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  on  the 
motive  powers  of  the  Universe  (Chapter  6). 

2  On  this  subject  see  the  poem  on  Kternity,  p.  90. 
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above  had  been  made.  The  argument  from  the  axiom  of 
Unity,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  sound  :  it  was  always 
scientifically  certain  that  the  universe  had  a  principle  of 
unity  transcending  natural  law  :  but  it  is  only  this  recent 
discovery  which  has  proved  with  the  same  degree  of 
scientific  certainty  that  the  principle  of  unity  is  an  abso- 
lutely originating  Cause. 

Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  truths  of  Natural  Theology 
have  been  now  for  the  first  time  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
foundation.  They  depend  on  several  distinct  but  con- 
verging lines  of  proof :  and  the  effect  of  the  discovery  just 
mentioned  is  only  to  strengthen  one  of  these. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  that  universal  and  self-existent  What  is 
Principle  of  Unity  which  thus  transcends  all  natural  law  ?  0fCthe 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  universal   originating  Cause  Absolute 
which  is  not  itself  an  effect,  thus  transcending  all  physical 
causation  ?    If  no  more  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  Principle,  this  Cause,  is  "  unknown 
and  unknowable ; "  and  if  we  call  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable by  the  name  of  God,  the  use  of  that  Name  will 
not  give  us  any  more  light,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words 
will  be  in  no  way  altered. 

But  more  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.    At  the  close  of  It  can  be 
the  chapter  on  the  Metaphysical  Interpretation  of  Nature,1  of "^y  as 
we  have  seen  that  "  the  only  fonn  in  which  it  is  possible  a  ypj|\ 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  truly  originating  and  determining  fnteUi- 
force  [or  Cause]  is  that  of  a  Will :  and  the  only  Will  of  *8e  j0^. 
which  we  are  able  to  conceive  is  one  which,  like  our  own,  telligent, 
is  guided  by  Intelligence  towards  a  Purpose."  2    "  And  if t  en    °  J' 
an  Intelligent  Will,  then  also  a  Holy  Will:  for,  if  we 
ascribe  intelligence  to  a  Self-existent  Being  at  all,  we  can- 
not believe  the  Intelligence  to  be  less  than  infinite :  and 
infinite  Intelligence,  or  in  other  words  infinite  Knowledge, 
must  include  perfect  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
therefore   perfect  Holiness."8    Between  this   conception 
and  that  of  an  unknown  and  unknowable  Principle  of 
Unity,  or  First  Cause,  or  Ground  of  Being,  there  is  all  the 

1  Chapter  2.  *  Tagc  50.  »  Tage  51. 
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difference  between  moral  Theism  and  unmoral  Pantheism. 
Theism      In  the  chapters  on  Faith  I  have  spoken  of  the  power 
Seism?"    which  the  belief  in  a  holy  God  may  have,  and  ought  to 
their        have,  in  moulding  the  character.    But  the  recognition  of 
character,  a  mere  First  Cause,  of  which  nothing  is  asserted  except 
that  it  is  self-existent  and  infinite,  is  very  different  from 
this.     Such  recognition  does  no  doubt  tend  to  produce 
that  feeling  of  mystery  and  awe  with  which  we  approach 
the  unknown  and  the  infinite :  and  this  feeling  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  character :  it  is  the  source  of  our  sense 
of  the  sublime,  and  of  all  the  deepest  feelings  with  which 
we  look  on  the  external  world.    But,  in  the  peculiar  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  it  has  scarcely  any  moral  signi- 
ficance : — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  connect  itself  with  the 
conscience.    The  belief  in  a  God  who  is  a  Holy  Will,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  excites  all  those  feelings  of  awe,  of 
mystery,  and  of  sublimity  which  attach  themselves  to  an 
Infinite  First  Cause ;  but  it  also  connects  those  feelings 
with  the  moral  elements  of  our  nature.      In  a  word, 
Pantheism — for  so  we  may  without   injustice  call   the 
belief  in  an  unknown  first  cause  or  ground  of  Being,  of 
which  nothing  is  asserted  except  that  it  transcends  nature 
Pantheism  — Pantheism,  I  say,  ministers  only  to  the  feeling  of  reve- 
rb™ rence:  tut  Theism,  or  the  belief  in  a  God  of  Will,  Intel- 
only  :       ligence,  and  Holiness,  ministers  not  only  to  the  feeling  of 
Theism     reverence,  but  also  directly  to  the  moral  nature.    We  have 
SsotoT*   seen  that  faith  in  a  superior  Being,  and  above  all  faith  in 
the  moral  (Jod,  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  moral  growth :  but  an 
unknown  cause  and  ground  of  Being,  concerning  which 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any  moral  nature  or  not, 
cannot  be  an  object  of  that  Faith  which  is  able  to  mould 
the  moral  nature  anew. 
Summary.      Thus  we  see  that  the  only  conception  which  we  are  able 
to  form  of  the  Self-Existent  Cause  and  Ground  of  all 
Being  is  that  it  is  an  Intelligent  and  Holy  Will:  and 
moreover  that  the  belief  in  this  is  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  our  moral  nature. 
Theism         As  the  words  are  here  defined,  Theism  does  not  con- 
without     tradict    anything  in  Pantheism,  but   only  adds   to   it. 
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They  both  agree  that  the  cause  and  ground  of  all  Being  contro- 
ls self-existent,  transcending  merely  physical  law,  and^^. 
inscrutable  as  to  its  essence  by  any  faculties  of  ours:1"11* 
Pantheism  says  no  more :  but  Theism  goes  on  to  main- 
tain that  this  Self-Existent  Being  acts  by  Will,  and  that 
this  Will  is  guided  by  Intelligence  and  Holiness. 

It  is  to  be  here  observed  that  Theism  is  not  an  alter-  If  the 
native  or  a  rival  to  some  other  hypothesis :  it  is  the  only  5XSL^ 
possible  answer,  or  attempt  at  an  answer,  to  the  questions  not  ac- 
which  we  cannot  but  ask  concerning  the  nature  of  the  these1, 
Self-Existent.    Either  Theism  is  the  answer  to  those  ques-  question! 

must 

tions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  answered  to  remain 
such  faculties  as  ours,  or  no  answer  at  all  is  possible :  for  without 

Answer* 

Pantheism  does  not  offer  any  answer. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter 
constitutes  a  demonstration  of  Theism : — it  is  little  more 
than  a  presumption  which  is  sufficient  to  make  us  seek 
for  confirmatory  reasons. 


NOTE  A. 

THE  UNALTERABLENES8  OF  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS, 

The  following  remarkable  passage  is  from  Dr.  Clark  Maxwell's 
address  as  President  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1870  :— 

"The  dimensions  of  our  earth,  and  the  time  of  its  rotation,  Extract 
though,  relatively  to  our  present  means  of  comparison,  very  per-  fi?11^*" 
manent,  are  not  so  by  any  physical  necessity.    The  earth  might  Maxwell's 
contract  by  cooling,  or  it  might  be  enlarged  by  a  layer  of  meteorites  a^d^88  *° 
felling  on  it,  or  its  rate  of  revolution  might  slowly  slacken  [as  a  ma\icai  *" 
result  of  tidal  friction],1  and  yet  it  would  continue  to  be  as  much  a 

i  Something  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the  printed  report,  and  I  have 
inserted  the  words  marked  [thus].  The  effect  of  a  layer  of  meteorites 
felling  on  the  earth  would  also  be  to  slacken  its  rotation. 
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and  Phy-    planet  as  before.    But  a  molecule,  say  of  hydrogen,  if  either  its 
«c*l  mass  or  its  time  of  vibration  were  to  be  altered  in  the  least, 

the  British  would  no  longer  be  a  molecule  of  hydrogen.    If,  then,  we  wish 
Associa-      to  obtain  standards  of  length,  time  and  mass  which  shall  be 
'  absolutely  permanent,  we  must  seek  them  not  in  the  dimen- 
sions, or  the  motion,  or  the  mass  of  our  planet,  but  in  the  wave- 
length, the  period  of  vibration,  and  the  absolute  mass  of  these 
imperishable  and  unalterable  and  absolutely  similar  molecules. 

"  When  we  find  that  here  and  in  the  starry  heavens  there  are 
innumerable  multitudes  of  little  bodies  of  exactly  the  same 
mass,  so  many  and  no  more  to  the  grain ;  and  vibrating  in  exactly 
the  same  time,  so  many  and  no  more  to  the  second :  and  when 
we  reflect  that  no  power  in  nature  can  now  alter  in  the  least 
either  the  mass  or  the  period  of  any  one  of  them  :  we  seem  to 
have  advanced  along  the  path  of  natural  knowledge  to  one  of 
those  points  at  which  we  must  accept  the  guidance  of  that  faith 
by  which  we  understand  '  that  which  is  seen  was  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.'  " — Transactions  of  the  Sections,  p.  7. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  than  Dr.  Clark  Maxwell  to  be  heard 
on  such  a  subject.  Nevertheless  I  have  not  made  any  use  of 
this  argument  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  because  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  proved  impossibility  for  what  we  now  call 
different  chemical  elements  to  be  shown  to  be  really  different 
states  of  one  universal  element  Perhaps  Helmholtz's  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter,  as  being 
vortexes  formed  in  an  ethereal  fluid  which  fills  all  space,  may  be 
found  to  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 


NOTE  B. 

SIR   WILLIAM   HAMILTON   ON    CAUSATION. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  page  377  : — 

Extract  "  When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be,  we 

£?•??• Sir     are  by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence  constrained  to  believe 

Hamilton's  that  it  has  a  cause.     But  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has 

Lectures     a  cause,  signify  ?     If  we  analyse  our  thought  we  shall  find  that 

physics,      fr  simply  means,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  new  existence 

to  commence,  therefore  all  that  now  is  seen  to  arise  under  a  new 

appearance,  had  previously  an  existence  under  a  prior  form. 
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We  are  utterly  unable  to  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  the 
complement  of  existence  being  either  increased  or  diminished. 
We  are  unable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  conceive  nothing  becoming 
something,  or  on  the  other  hand  something  becoming  nothing. 
When  God  is  said  to  create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to 
thought  by  supposing  that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Himself : 
we  view  the  Creator  as  the  Cause  of  the  universe.  *  Ex  nihilo 
nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,'  expresses,  in  its  purest  form, 
the  whole  intellectual  phenomenon  of  Causality." 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  fundamentally  true ;  but  its  expres-  Criticism 
sion  is  deficient  in  both  accuracy  and  generality.  Causation  has  on  lt* 
to  do  primarily  not  with  things  but  with  actions  : — the  cause  of 
a  thing  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  cause  of  the  event  which 
has  given  origin  to  the  thing.  The  axiom  that  "  everything  must 
have  a  cause,"  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed,  "  whatever  has  a 
beginning  has  a  cause,"  is  only  a  case  of  the  wider  axiom  that 
"  all  action  implies  an  agent." 
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"E  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  universe  proves  the  existence  of  a 
self-existent  Cause  or  Principle  of  Being  transcending  the 
visible  world,  and  suggests  that  this  Cause  may  be  a 
Will.    Further  proof  of  the  intelligent  and  moral  nature 
of  this  Cause  must  be  sought  in  the  special  facts  of  the 
universe,  using  the  word  universe  in  its  widest  sense,  to 
include  moral  facts  as  well  as  physical,  and  revealed  truth 
as  well  as  natural* 
We  have  first  to  consider  the  argument  from  Design. 
Argument      This    argument   is    inductive:    it   assumes  no  meta- 
Dedgn.      physical  postulate  except  that  fundamental  one  which 
is  assumed  in  all  reasoning  whatever  concerning  any- 
thing which  has  existence,  namely  the  axiom  that  where 
there  is  action  there  must  be  an  agent.1     The  axiom  that 
where  there  is  design  there  must  be  a  designer,  is  only 
a  particular  case  of   this.      There  is  no    metaphysical 
difficulty  in  the  argument  from  Design;  indeed,  it  is  a 
perfectly  parallel  one  to  the  argument  ftom  Causation.    If 
visible  existence  implies  an  invisible  and  supernatural 
Ground  of  Existence,  visible  design  equally  implies  an 
Nature  of  invisible  Designer.    Whatever  weakness  there  is  in  the 
culties."     argument  from  Design  does  not  arise  from  any  metaphysical 
question  as  to  its  relevancy,  supposing  the  fact  of  design 
to  be  established :  but  from  the  want  of  clearness  in  the 

1  Page  77. 
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indications  of  design,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  its 
purpose. 

What  has  here  been  said  is  not  undisputed :  indeed,  it 
has  become  almost  a  point  of  philosophical  orthodoxy 
to  deny  the  relevancy  of  the  argument  on  metaphysical 
grounds :  to  maintain  that  no  reasoning  can  be  valid  from  The  meta- 
any  marks  of  design  in  nature  to  a  Designer  transcending  gg* 
nature.    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  shown,  to  it 
except  from  the  postulate  that  no  reasoning  is  possible 
from  data  of  the  world  of  sense  to  conclusions  tran- 
scending all  merely  sensible  knowledge.     I  have  argued 
against  any  such  postulate  in  the  chapter  on  the  Possibility 
of  a  Kevelation,1  showing  how  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
commonest  facts  of  belief.    If  this  postulate  is  true,  all  *  equally 
theological  reasoning  whatever  is  invalid,  whether  on  a  against  all 
basis  of  nature  or  of   revelation:   the  argument  from^wlopMl 

reasoning. 

Causation  is  as  worthless  as  that  from  Design.  But  if  it 
is  untrue,  and  if  we  may  reason,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  from  the  visible  and  natural  to  the 
invisible  and  supernatural,  the  argument  from  design  is  a 
possible  one. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  (and    this    is    logically  quite  Objection 
distinct  from  the  metaphysical  objection  just  mentioned),  ^0^ 
— it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  argument  from  design  is  fr°m 
worthless,  because  resting  on  a  defective  analogy  from  design  is 
human  design.    A  watch,  to  refer  to  Paley's  celebrated  ^!^Je' 
statement  of  the  argument,  is  a  work  of  human  design,  the  work* 
constructed  by  human  hands  out  of  previously  existing  a^1^. 
materials.      But  the  universe  is  not  constructed,  it  is  Erected, 
evolved :  the  same  is  true  of  all  living  beings,  and  it  is  0f  nature 
from  the  structure  of  living  beings  that  the  strongest  •**     , 
proofs  of  design  are  drawn.     The  physical  universe  has 
condensed  out  of  a  nebula ;  and  the  complex  organisms  of 
living  beings  have  arisen  by  successive  differentiations  out 
of  perfectly  simple  forms.    It  is  argued  that  this  process  is 

*  too  unlike  any  thing  in  human  art  for  any  valid  reasoning 

I  to  be  based  on  the  analogy  between  them. 

1  See  especially  p.  149* 
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Reply :  I  reply  that  the  analogy  would  indeed  be  worthless  if 

that™      the  truth  that  design  implies  a  designer  were  a  mere 
design       generalized  truth  of  observation : — that  is  to  say,  if  we 

proves  a 

designer     had  no  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  so,  except  that  we  have 
is  not  a     always  found  it  to  be  so.     But  this  is  not  the  case.    We 

generaliza-  J 

tion  from   may  no  doubt  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  we  see  design : 

buta^uth  ^k*8  k  a  <lue8tion  *°  be  decided  by  careful  examination  of 
of  the       facts  and  accurate  inductive  reasoning.     Darwin's  entire 

reason 

theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  against  which  I  have 
argued  at  length  in  my  work  on  Habit  and  Intelligence,  is 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  appearances  of  design  in  the 
organic  creation  are  illusory.  But  when  the  existence  of 
design  is  proved,  the  inference  of  the  existence  of  a 
Designer  is  inevitable.  In  other  words,  when  we  perceive 
adaptation  to  a  purpose,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  the 
adaptation  is  intended.  The  certainty  of  this  truth  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  number  of  instances.1  We 
believe  it,  not  as  we  believe  that  all  matter  gravitates, 
because  we  have  always  found  it  to  be  so:  but  as  we 
believe  that  parallel  lines  will  continue  parallel  to  in- 
finity, because  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

To  reason  from  design  in  human  works,  such  as 
machinery  and  architecture,  to  design  in  the  Divine  works, 
is  not  strictly  speaking  analogical  reasoning : — that  is  to 
say,  the  analogy  is  not  the  ground  of  the  reasoning.  If  it 
were,  the  form  of  the  reasoning  would  be  this : — "  What 
is  true  of  the  works  of  man  is  true  also  of  the  works  of 
nature :  in  the  works  of  man,  design  implies  an  intelligent 
designer ;  therefore  the  same  is  true  of  the  works  of 
nature."  But  this  is  evidently  no  true  statement  of  the 
argument.      We    believe    that  design  must  everywhere 

1  The  following  is  part  of  a  note  by  Bishop  Butler  to  his  sermon  on  the 
Ignorance  of  Man,  quoted  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  his  edition  of  Butler's 
Analogy,  p.  149  : — 

"  The  pillars  of  a  building  appear  beautiful,  but  their  being  likewise  its 
support  does  not  destroy  that  beauty:  there  still  remains  a  reason  to 
believe  that  the  architect  intended  the  beautiful  appearance,  after  we  have 
found  out  the  purpose,  support  It  would  be  reasonable  for  a  man,  of 
himself  to  think  thus  upon  the  first  piece  of  architecture  he  ever  saw." 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  have  also  substituted  purpose  for  the  very  odd 
word  reference,  which  is  used  throughout  the  passage  in  the  sense  of  relation. 
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imply  an  iutelligeut  designer,  not  because  we  find  it  to  be 
so  in  the  works  of  man,  but  because  we  perceive  that  it 
must  be  so  :  and  those  examples  of  human  ingenuity  and  instances 
skill  on  which  so  much   emphasis   is  laid,  do  not  ii*skinUmaU 
any  degree  constitute  the  data  of  the  argument : — they  not  proofs 
are   only  illustrations  by  means  of  which  we  learn  to  inustra^ 
understand  it.     Had  we  not  become  familiar  with  design tions- 
as  a  proof  of  human  intelligence,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  never  have  learned  to  regard  design  as  a  proof  of 
Divine  Intelligence :  yet  the  analogy  in  this  case  no  more 
constitutes   the    proof,  than    the  parables  of   the  New 
Testament  constitute  the  proof  of  the  spiritual  truths 
which  nevertheless  they  illustrate. 

Thus  the  works  of  human  art  are  not  experimental  Summary, 
proofs,  but  only  illustrations,  of  the  truth  that   design 
implies  a  Designer :  and  their  valua  as  illustrations  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  they  are  put  together,  or 
constructed,  while  the  works  of  fiature  are  evolved. 

But  further :  there  are  works  of  human  art  which,  like  Works 
those  of  nature,  are  rather  evolved  than  constructed :  I  ^ch  are 
mean  such  works  as  poetry  and  music,  which  are  not  the  evolved 

within 

work  of  the  hands  and  are  not  put  together  out  of  pre-  the  mind, 
existing  materials,  but  are  formed  within  the  mind.  This 
case  is  really  not  exceptional  but  typical :  for  that  which 
is  contributed  by  intelligence  to  such  a  work  of  art  as  a 
piece  of  architecture  or  machinery  is  neither  the  materials 
nor  the  labour  which  puts  the  materials  together,  but  the 
design:  and  the  design  manifests  intelligence  equally, 
whether  it  is  ever  executed  or  not :  indeed,  the  action  of 
pure  intelligence  ends  where  the  action  of  labour  on  the 
materials  begins. 

What  has  been  said  of  those  works  which  are  evolved 
altogether  within  the  mind  is  of  course  true  only  of  those 
which  are  really  original,  owing  everything  to  the  mind's 
independent  action,  and  nothing  to  the  materials  accumu- 
lated in  the  memory.  In  one  sense  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  everything  in  mental  work  is  due  to  the  materials 
accumulated  in  the  memory :  for  the  mind  has  no  really 
creative  power  :  it  can  only  combine  and  re-combine.    But 
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this,  so  far  from  vitiating,  completes  the  analogy  with 
organic  evolution  :  for  evolution  is  not  creation : — matter 
is  neither  produced  nor  destroyed: — evolution  is  only 
combination  and  re-combination.  j 

We  now  go  on  to  consider  the  question  what  traces  there 
are  of  Divine  purpose  in  the  universe. 

In  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe,  we  are  first 
impressed,  and  never  cease  to  be  impressed,  with  the 
Universal  universal  prevalence  of  order.     To  many  minds  it  appears 
creation     ^&t  or(*er  an(*  harmony  alone  are  sufficient  proofs  of  a 
creating  and  guiding  Intelligence,  and  that  no  special  or 
detailed  proofs  of  purpose  are  needed.      To  beings  of  a 
higher  mental  nature  than  ours,  this   might  perhaps  be 
sufficient:   but  we   must  reason   from   a  human   stand- 
point ;  and  from  this  it  will  appear  that  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  nature's  harmonies  are  shown  by  science 
not  to  be  proofs  of  intelligent  purpose,  but  results  follow- 
ing by  mathematical  consequence  from  perfectly  simple 
Spherical  laws  of  force.    Thus,  the  spherical  form  of  a  raindrop  is 
raiudro      perfectly  symmetrical,  and  symmetry  is  a  kind,  though  one 
of  the  lowest  kinds,   of  order  and  harmony:    and  it  is 
due,  not  to  any  special  design,  but  to  the  mathematical 
laws  which  must  necessarily  be  obeyed  by  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  molecules  of  water  on  each  other,  or  by 
any   attractive  force   whatever  which  acts  alike  in  all 
and  of       directions.     The  spherical  forms  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets,     planets  and  stars  are  due  to  the  same  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  at 

least,  and  probably  of  other  planets,  serves  a  most  impor- 

Purpose     tant  purpose :  because  if  the  form  of  the  earth  were  any 

served  by  0ther  than  what  it  is,  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  equally 

of  the       spread  over  it,  and  it  would  consequently  be  much  less 

earth.        suited  than  it  actually  is  to  be  a  habitation  for  living 

beings.     And  it  may  be  further  urged  that  the  perfect 

simplicity  of  the  means  whereby  the  spherical  form  of  the 

earth  is  obtained,  is  really  a  higher  proof  of   Creative 

Wisdom  than  if  the  same  result  were  obtained  by  means 

of  complex  adaptations.    This  may  be  true.    But  though 
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the  heavens  and  the  earth  declare  the  glory  of  God,  they 
declare  it  unmistakeably  only  to  those  who  believe  in  God 
already.     If  the  existence  of  design  is  proved,  or  believed  We  cannot 
independently    of   proof,  the    simplicity   of   the   means  desjga 
whereby  the   end  is   attained   heightens,  it  is  true,  our  from  this, 
idea  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Designer :  but  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  the  existence  of  design  more  difficult  to  prove. 
The  spherical  form  of  the  earth  does  no  doubt  serve  the 
purpose  stated,  but  we  cannot  infer  design  from  this  when 
its  form,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see,  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.     Design  is  not  proved  by  acting 
right  where  there  is  no  choice,  but  by  choosing  the  best 
among  an  indefinite  number  of  practicable  courses. 

I  say,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see :  not  only 
because  our  knowledge  is  limited,  but  because  we   are 
ignorant  of  its  limits.     We  reason,  and  we  can  scarcely  The  pro- 
avoid  reasoning,  as  if  the  properties  of  space  and  time — in  might  te 
other  words,  the  laws  of  mathematics — bore  the  same  re-  aj^red 

if  we 

lation  to  Creative  Power  and  Creative  Intelligence  which  knew  the  ' 
they  bear  to  our  power  and  our  intelligence.    But  this  may  sp^ce^anlf 
not  be  the  fact :  space  and  time,  with  their  laws,  may  be  time 
created,  like  matter  with  its  laws.     This  can  neither  be  creator, 
proved  nor  disproved:  but  if  it  could  be  proved  true, 
much  might  probably  appear  the  result  of  design  which 
now  appears  the  result  only  of  mathematical  necessity: 
or  rather,  mathematical  necessity,  instead   of  excluding 
design,  might  appear  to  be  its  most  perfect  proof. 

An  instance  of  natural  symmetry  may  be  mentioned  Hexagons 

of  basalt 

here,  which  more  than  almost  any  other  is  isolated  in  fact, 

and  is  therefore  suitable  for  isolating  in  thought.    I  refer 

to  the  hexagonal  columns  formed  in  basalt.    The  basalt 

has  split  up  into  these  columns  by  contracting   as  it 

cooled  from  its  original  molten  state.    The  hexagonal  form 

of  the  columns  is  of  course  determined  by  the  position  of 

the  cracks  that  separate  them,  and  this  is  a  mathematical 

consequence  of  the  principle  of  least  action :  for  it  is  a 

mathematical  truth  that  the  total  amount  of  resistance 

overcome  in  opening  the  cracks  was  less  in  consequence  of 

their  forming  hexagons  than  it  would  have  been  if  they 

p  2 
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harmonies 

without 

apparent 

purpose. 


had  run  into  any  other  form.  Now  here  is  an  instance  of 
real  though  imperfect  harmony  (for  the  hexagons  are  seldom 
perfect)  whereof  we  know  the  mathematical  reason,  and 
for  which  it  appears  impossible  to  assign  any  purpose 
whatever.  Does  this  prove  design  and  intelligence  ?  The 
only  answer  that  human  faculties  can  give  is  that  it  proves 
no  intelligence  except  in  the  mind  which  understands  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  And  this  is  but  one  instance  of 
many :  indeed,  all  inorganic  nature  is  full  of  harmonies 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  necessary  results  of  mathema- 
tical and  mechanical  laws,  and  which  are  without  any 
purpose  that  human  faculties  can  trace.  To  this  class 
belong  the  curved  surfaces  of  waves,  the  blue  veins  of 
glacier  ice,  and  the  markings  of  agate,  besides  the  spherical 
form  of  raindrops  and  the  hexagonal  columns  of  basalt 
already  mentioned :  probably  also  the  symmetrical  forms 
produced  by  crystallization,  though  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  causes  to  which  these  are  due. 

We  thus  conclude  that  Divine  Intelligence  is  not  to  be 
discovered  by  such  faculties  as  ours  in  these  simple  and 
isolated  harmonies. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  organic  adaptations  ?  of  the 
fin  to  water,  of  the  wing  to  air,  of  the  ear  to  sound,  and 
of  the  eye  to  light  ?    These  are  mentioned  only  as  con- 
spicuous instances  of  that  wondrous  system  of  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  which  runs  through  all  organic  nature : 
— adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  each  organism  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  entire  organism  to  the  conditions  of  its 
life  and  to  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.     Do  not  such 
adaptations  as  these  prove  a  Divine  Intelligence?     This 
was  the  strong  point*  of  Paley  and  his  school.     I   regard 
Theargu-  the  argument    as  still  fundamentally  sound,  though  it 
design  \a    needs  much  modification  in  the  statement  since  the  es- 
^"{d*  but  tablishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution :   that  is  to  say, 
modifica-    the  doctrine  that  all  living  forms  have  been  derived,  by 
tl0*tth       descent  with  gradual  modification,  from  one   or  a  few 
evolution   simple  original  germs. 

theory.  The  soundness  of  the  "  argument  from  design  "  has  pro- 

bably been  obscured  to  the  minds  of  at  least  the  English- 


Organic 

adapta- 
tions. 
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speaking  portion  of  mankind  by  the  use  of  the  misleading 
expression  final  cause  in  the  sense  of  Creative  Purpose. 
This  expression  is  doubly  inaccurate :  creative  purposes,  as  Inaccuracy 
manifested  in  organic  adaptations,  are  not  causes  in  the  term /no* 
sense  to  which  the  word  cause  is  now  restricted,  but  <*"«*• 
belong  to  another  class  of  relations,  not  setting  aside  the 
ordinary  law  of  physical  causation  but  working  through 
it :  and  they  are  not  final,  for  they  are  not  ultimate 
ends  but  only  ends  which  are  also  means.1  As  Kant  has 
acutely  remarked,  in  an  organism  all  the  parts  are  mutually 
means  and  ends :  that  is  to  say,  all  the  parts  minister  each 
to  all  the  rest  Thus,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  higher 
animals,  the  organs  of  sense  enable  it  to  perceive  its  food 
and  its  enemies:  the  limbs,  the  jaws,  and  the  muscular 
system  enable  it  to  secure  its  food  and  to  avoid  its 
enemies,  and  the  brain  guides  the  muscles  in  doing  so: 
the  digestive  system  enables  its  food  to  nourish  it,  the 
circulatory  system  distributes  the  nourishment  through 
the  entire  body,  and  the  nervous  system  enables  every  part 
of  the  organism  to  act  in  harmony  with  every  other  part. 
The  entire  organism-  ministers  to  the  life  of  every  organ, 
and  every  organ  ministers  to  the  life  of  the  entire 
organism.  But  if  we  ask  what  absolute  end  is  attained  by 
this  wondrous  play  of  means  and  relative  ends,  physical 
science  gives  no  answer.  Purely  physical  science  reveals  in 
nature  neither  an  absolute  Cause  nor  an  absolute  Purpose. 

The  question  whether  there  are  in  nature  any  adap-  l»  there 
tations  of  means  to  purpose  which  cannot  be  ac-  ^  organic 
counted  for  as  cases  of  ordinary  physical  causation,  in  J^P1*^011 
the  present  state  of  biological  science,2  is  identical  the  law  of 
with  the  question  whether  Darwin's  explanation  of  the caU8ation  ? 
origin  of  species  is  sufficient  to   account  for  the  facts 

1  See*' Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  10,  especially  pp.  121,  122. 
The  expression  final  cause  is  no  doubt  Aristotle's,  but  in  the  present  btate 
of  science  it  would  tend  to  accuracy  to  discontinue  it,  and  use  the  word 
cause  in  the  sense  only  of  what  is  called  by  'Aristotle  efficient  cause,  and 
in  modern  language  generally  physical  cause,  or  cause  simply.  Aristotle 
also  speaks  ot  formal  and  material  causes,  but  these  expressions  havex 
totally  dropped  out  of  use. 

2  Biology,  the  science  of  life,  from  fttos,  life. 
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of  organization.     "  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man. 
of  the  slightest  intelligence  simply  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  mo3t  wonderful  special  adaptations  in  the  organic 
creation.       But   though  not  a  plausible  doctrine    it    is 
an  arguable  one,  and  has  been  argued  with  great  know- 
ledge   and    great   ability    by  Darwin  in  his   Origin  of 
Species    and    by    Spencer   in   his  Principles  of  Biology, 
that    the    laws    of    cause   and   effect    are    adequate    to 
account  for  all  these :  that  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to 
light,  for  instance,  has  been  produced  by  the  direct  and 
indirect    action    of    light    on    countless    generations    of 
This  is      living  beings." !     This  question  is  one  on  which  meta- 
forh^tl°n  Physics  can  throw  no  light :  it  must  be  decided  by  the 
ductive      logic  of  inductive  science.    It  is  however  much  too  large 
science.      a  question   to  be  considered  here,  even  in  the  briefest 
Purpose     summary  of  the  arguments.      I  will  only  mention  the 
evident      very  remarkable  truth,  that  as  we  ascend  from  inorganic 
where        nature  to  organic,  from  vegetable  life  to  animal,  and  from 

CftllSG  18 

least  so.  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  animals,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  becomes  less  traceable,  while  that  of  means 
and  purpose  becomes  more  so.  Nowhere  in  the  entire 
creation  is  purpose  so  evident  as  in  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  higher  animals :  and  no- 
where is  it  so  difficult  (I  would  say  utterly  impossible)  to 
assign  any  physical  cause  for  the  facts,  as  when  we  inquire 
by  what  agency  those  wonderful  organs  have  been  formed. 
This  truth  affords  at  least  a  presumption,  though  it  is  not 
by  itself  a  proof,  that  the  relation  of  means  and  purpose 
is  not  capable  of  being  resolved  into  that  of  cause  and 
effect.  I  have  considered  this  entire  question  at  length 
in  my  work  on  Habit  and  Intelligence,  and  have  there 
stated  reasons  which  appear  to  amount  as  nearly  to 
demonstration  as  the  subject  admits  of,  that  neither 
"  natural  selection  "  nor  any  other  physical  cause  or  com- 
bination of  physical  causes  can  account  for  the  facts  of 
organic  adaptation;  and  that  they  must  be  due  to  a 
guiding  Intelligence.2 

1  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

f  On  this  subject  see  also   "The  Genesis  of  Species,"  by  St  George 
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But  what  is  this  guiding,  organizing  Intelligence  ?   Is  it  Organ- 
Divine  ?  There  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  j2*?.*? In" 

J  J        telligence 

thinking  that  it  is.     In  the  second  volume  of  Habit  and  is  not 
Intelligence   I  have  argued  that  the  intelligence  which  J^1?6' 
becomes  conscious  in  the  brain  of  man  and  the  higher  fanda- 
animals  is  fundamentally  identical  with  the  unconscious  Identical 
intelligence  which  guides  the  formation  of  the  organism.  ^^ 
Instinct  constitutes  a  link  of  transition  between  the  two  :  and  in- 
— not  such  instinct  as  that  of  the  dog  or  the  elephant,  f*V^7e 
which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  man's  reasoning  power  genco. 
in  any  important  particular :  but  such  as  the  cell-building 
instinct    of   the    bee,    which    cannot    be    attributed    to 
knowledge  of  the  geometry  of  the  hexagon.     "  This  view 
has  the  great  advantage  of  including  instinctive  intelli- 
gence as  a  case  of  the  same  general  principle  with  all  other 
intelligence.     It  leaves  instinct  mysterious  indeed,  but  not 
more  mysterious  than  all  life,  and  not  anomalous,  as  it  was 
under  the  old  view :  "l  which,  making  the  intelligence  that 
organizes  the  body  to  be  Divine,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  mind  to  be  human  and  altogether  distinct,  left  no  room 
for  the  middle  region  of  instinct : — and  hence  the  marvel- 
lous character  with  which  instinct  is  generally  invested. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  organizing  intelligence 
will  be  new  to  most  English  readers,  but  I  believe  it  is 
familiar  among  the  Germans.  The  following  remarks  will 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  consistent  with  itself : — 

"Energy,  like  matter,  has  been  created.  Energy  (or 
force)  is  an  effect  of  Divine  power :  but  there  is  not  a  fresh 
exercise  of  Divine  power  whenever  a  stone  falls  or  a  fire 
burns.  So  with  intelligence.  All  intelligence  is  a  result 
of  Divine  wisdom,  but  there  is  not  a  fresh  determination 
of  Divine  thought  needed  for  every  new  adaptation  in 
organic  structure,  or  for  every  new  thought  in  the  brain  of 
man."  "  The  Creator  has  not  separately  organized  every 
structure,  but  has   endowed   vitalized   matter  with  [un- 

Mivart,  a  work  published  since  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  and  taking 
much  the  same  view  of  this  question.  Mr.  Mivart  has  the  advantage,  which 
I  have  not,  of  being  a  most  accomplished  practical  naturalist 

*  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  6.     Seethe  whole  of  Chapter  27, 
from  which  the  passage  quoted  above  is  taken. 
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conscious]  intelligence,  under  the  guidance  of  which  it 
organizes  itself."1 
Reason*  in  The  view  here  stated  has  "  the  advantage  of  removing 
favour  of  certain  very  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  Divine 
Purpose  of  Creation.  I  refer  especially  to  the  existence  of 
such  animals  as  parasitic  worms,  which  are  as  well  adapted 
as  any  others  to  their  mode  of  life,  but  have  probably  no 
sensation  and  certainly  no  consciousness,  and  inflict  pain, 
disease,  and  death  on  animals  that  possess  both  sensation 
and  consciousness.  On  the  theory  of  the  independent 
creation  of  every  separate  species,  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  instruments  of  torture  devised  by  Creative 
Wisdom.  But  if  we  believe  that  they  are  descended  from 
species  which  were  not  parasitic,  and  have  become  self- 
adapted  to  their  new  habitats,  their  existence  ceases  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  particular  case  of  the  question  why 
pain  and  disease  are  permitted  at  all.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  what  have  been  called  unnatural,  but  would 
better  be  called  immoral  instincts :  such  as  the  working 
bees  slaughtering  the  drones  after  they  have  fertilized  the 
queen ;  the  female  spider  endeavouring  to  devour  the 
male  as  soon  as  she  is  fertilized ;  and  the  young  cuckoo 
throwing  the  original  tenants  out  of  the  nest  to  perish.  It 
is  surely  easier  to  believe  these  instincts  to  be  veiy 
peculiar  and  abnormal  results  of  vital  intelligence,  than 
to  believe  each  of  them  to  be  a  special  Providential 
endowment." 2 
Thear-  At  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  so-called  argu- 

fronfDe-  men^  fr°m  Design  must  change  its  name,  and  be  called 
sign  ought  the  argument  from  Intelligence.  It  has  been  admitted 
the  argu-  that  physical  science  reveals  no  absolute  purpose  in  crea- 
ment  from  ^on     j^  ft  (joes  reveal  the  presence  of  Intelligence  : — 

Intelli-  .  •   •         •    i   it  •  .   i    • 

gence.  unconscious  organizing  intelligence,  conscious  mental  in- 
telligence, and  instinctive,  or  unconscious  motor,  intelli- 
gence intermediate  between  the  two  :  and  I  believe  it  shows 
conclusively  that  intelligence,  in  all  these  its  manifesta- 
tions, is  an  ultimate  primary  fact,  not  to  be  explained  as  a 

1  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  a  Ibid.  pp.  C,  7. 
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resultant  from  any  unintelligent  forces.1     The  argument 
from  Intelligence  is  simply  this :   As  ice  reason  from  the  Statement 
forces  of  the  universe   to  a  powerful  Creator  (this  is  no 
more  than  a  statement  in  other  words  of  the  argument 
from  Causation),  so  we  may  reason  from  the  intelligence 
manifested  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent   Creator}     In 
other  words : — As  the  finite  forces  of  the  universe,  and  the  Suggestion 
causes  which  are  effects  of  other  causes,  suggest  an  infinite  ablate 
self-existent  Cause :  so  the  purposes  in  the  organic  crea-  purpose  in 
tion  which  are  only  means  to  other  purposes,  suggest  an 
absolute  Divine  Purpose. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  Creative  Intelligence  which 
can  give  to  living  matter  the  power  to  organize  itself,  to 
develop  instincts  where  they  are  needed,  and  finally  to 
develop  self-conscious  thought  in  the  brain  of  man,  must 
be  of  an  infinitely  higher  nature  than  the  Creative  Intel- 
ligence which  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  in  six  days 
constructed  the  universe  and  all  the  living  beings  con- 
tained in  it,  as  a  man  might  construct  a  machine. 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence."  In  the  first  volume  the  point  is 
argued  with  respect  to  organizing  intelligence  as  against  Darwin  and 
Spencer :  in  the  second,  it  is  argued  with  respect  to  mental  intelligence  as 
against  those  psychological  writers,  of  whom  Mill  and  Bain  are  the  chief, 
who  endeavour  to  reduce  the  thinking  power  to  a  mere  resultant  from  the 
laws  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

1  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metaphysical  ideas,  but 
this  argument  is  used  by  the  Psalmist.  "  Ho  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall 
He  not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ? "  (Psalm  xciv.  9.) 
The  purpose  of  the  Psalmist  however  is  not  metaphysical  but  moral : — 
it  is  to  remind  evil-doers  that  their  doings  are  not  hidden  from  God. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  PROOF  OF  DEITY  FROM  CONSCIENCE. 

TN  the  previous  two  chapters  it  has  been  argued  that 

"*-     the  power  manifested  in  the  universe  tends  to  show 

the  existence  of  a  God  of  Power  and  Will :   and  that  the 

intelligence  manifested  in  organic  adaptations  and  in  the 

mind  of  man  tends  to  show  the  existence  of  a  God  of 

The  proofs  Wisdom.      It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  proofs  are 

from°d      co-extensive  neither  with  infinity  nor  with  each  other. 

Power  and  Divine  rower  is  not  shown,  at  least  not  to  our  under- 

telH^ncc  standings,  in  vacant  space :   it  is  shown  only  in  actually 

are  co-       existing  things,  and  these  fill  an  almost  infinitesimally  small 

neither      portion  of  the  celestial  spaces.  And  Divine  Intelligence,  or 

finU  lnor  Wisdom,  is  shown  with  perfect  clearness  only  in  the  organic 

with  each  or  vital  part  of  the  creation,  which  bears  to  the  entire 

quantity  of  matter  a  proportion  perhaps  even  smaller  than 

The  that  of  matter  to  vacant  space.    It  is  nevertheless  regarded 

TV  •* 

Infinity  is  as  axiomatic  that  if  any  Divine  attribute  is  proved  to 
an  d priori  exist  at  all,  it  is  proved  to  be  infinite.  This  is  purely 
an  d  priori  truth,  and  could  not  conceivably  be  made 
known  by  observation  or  proved  by  inductive  reasoning. 
The  forces  of  the  universe  show  vast  power  in  the  Author 
of  the  universe,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  Power  to  be 
infinite :  the  intelligence  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  mind  show  vast  intelligence  in  the  Author  of  life, 
but  they  do  not  show  that  Intelligence  to  be  infinite. 
Mere  observation  can  only  prove  that  the  Power  and  the 
Intelligence  so  manifested  are  too  vast  to  be  measured  by 
us :  their  absolute  infinity  is  a  deduction  from  the  axiom 
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that  tlie  Self-Exisient  can  have  no  limits — a  truth  which 
neither  needs  proof  nor  admits  of  it. 

We  now  go  on  to  consider  a  third  proof,  or  at  least  Proof  of 
suggestion,  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God,  which  iSco^.from 
of  more  practical  if  not  more  theoretical  value  than  all  science, 
others,  and  yet  is  made  known  within  a  more  limited 
sphere  than  either  of  those  we  have  been  considering.     I 
mean  the  proof  from  Conscience.    The  proof  from  Power 
is  made  manifest  wherever  there  is  Being ;  the  proof  from 
Intelligence,  wherever  there  is  either  organic  or  mental 
life :  but  the  proof  from  Conscience  is  manifested  only  in 
the  mind  and  the  life  of  Man. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Moral  Sense.1  We  need 
only  remark  that  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Sense,  alone  in 
the  universe  as  known  to  us,  "  has  an  authority  which  does 
not  consist  in  power."  Conscience  is  identified  with  what 
is  deepest  in  our  nature,  and  yet  it  speaks  to  us  with  a 
voice  which  we  recognize  as  not  our  own.  What  and  " 
whoae  voice  is  it  ?  If  the  forces  of  the  world  around  us  are 
inferred  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Creator's  Will,  is  not 
the  inference  equally  sound  that  the  voice  of  Conscience 
within  us  is  the  expression  of  the  Creator's  Authority? 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience  are  a  well-founded  and 
reasonable  fear,  not  of  the  natural  consequences  only  of 
sin,  but  of  a  supernatural  and  Divine  vengeance  ? 

This  argument  cannot  be  put  into  a  demonstrative  form.  It  is  not 
It  will  weigh  with  some  minds  and  not  with  others.  But  s^ive. 
it  is  necessary  fairly  to  state  what  may  be  urged  against  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Moral  Sense,  in  enjoining 
the  observance  of  the  Moral  Law,  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  that  Moral  Law  transcends  all,  even  Divine,  will. 
The   Moral  Sense  testifies  that  it  is  not  possible  even  Argument 
for  God  to  repeal  or  reverse  the  moral  law  by  mere  ^^01*1 
decree.2      If  then  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  does  *aw  is  not 
not  consist  or  originate  in  Will,  why  should  we  suppose  fi[  will 
the  voice  of  Conscience  to  be  the  voice  of  a  Will  orbut1J'aD; 

see  Das  it. 

personal  Authority?      Why  should    we    suppose    Con- 

1  Chapter  3.  *  Pp.  138,  139. 
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science  to  be  anything  more  than  the  voice  of  impersonal 
reason  when  it  speaks  on  the  subject  of  Duty  ? 

I    reply  that   the   argument  from    Conscience,  taken 
alone,  is  confessedly  not  a  demonstration  but  only  a  sug- 
gestion.    Such   arguments   can   only  be  stated  and  left 
Reply,       to  enforce  themselves.     But  there  is  this  important  and 
that  con-   obvious  unlikeness  between  the  impersonal  reason  which 

science  *■ 

speaks       declares  logical,   mathematical,  and  metaphysical  truth, 

command  an(^  ^e  con8Cience  which  enforces  duty;  namely,  that 
conscience,  unlike  impersonal  abstract  reason,  speaks  with 
a  command.  Season  speaks  in  the  indicative  mood,  Con- 
science in  the  imperative :  the  intuitions  of  the  Reason  do 
not  come  into  consciousness  as  if  made  known  by  a  voice, 
but  rather  as  knowledge  comes  through  the  eye,  and  do 
not  suggest  Personality  in  their  origin.  A  voice  of  com- 
mand, on  the  contrary,  at  least  suggests  Personality  in  its 
origin.1 
Moral  But  whatever  this  argument  may  be  good  for,  it  remains 

longs  to  equally  true  that  moral  law  belongs  to  the  spiritual  uni- 
our  nature  verse,  and  has  become  identified  with  our  mental  nature 
we  are  because  we  are  part  of  the  spiritual  universe:  just  as 
part  of  the  8pace  and  time  are  facts  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
universe,  are  forms  of  our  thought  because  we  are  part  of  the 
physical  universe.2 

The  extent  to  which  the  being  of  a  God  is  proved  or 

confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe 

is  to  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters. 

The  argu-       Whatever  may  be  the  logical  value  of  the  proof  of  a 

conscience  ^od  ^rom  conscience,  it  is  certainly  the  proof  which  has 

has  the      had  the  greatest  effect  on  mankind.    "  The  heavens  declare 

most 

effect  on    the  glory  of  God,"  but  they  declare  it  only  to  those  who 
roen;         believe  in  God  already.    To  the  Israelite  of  old  it  appeared 
Israelite     self-evidently  and  irresistibly  true,  that  all  force  is  the 
belief  in    expression  of  Self-existent  Will :  that  Self-existent  Will 
must  be  also  infinite  Intelligence,  and  that  infinite  Intel- 
ligence must  be  also  perfect  Holiness.     To  those  who  can 
so  believe,  everything  echoes  this  truth,  everything  shines 
with  God's  glory :  it  streams  most  abundantly  from  the 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter.  *  Fage  6$. 
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heavens  only  because  the  heavens  are  far  off  and  yet 
surround  us;  it  shines  most  brightly  in  the  sun  only 
because  the  sun  is  the  brightest  of  all  things.1  But  to 
ns  moderns  these  indications  of  Deity  appear  rather  as 
suggestions  of  what  may  possibly  prove  true,  than  as 
self-proving  truths.  They  are  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves :  the  proof  of  God  and  of  a  spiritual  world  which 
is  to  satisfy  us  must  consist  in  a  number  of  different  but 
converging  lines  of  proof. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  ancient  Israelites  and  ourselves  is 
more  in  expression  than  in  thought.  It  is  most  probable 
that,  to  all  men  alike,  the  revelation  whereby  alone  they 
have  really  come  to  know  anything  of  God  is  not  made  in 
nature  but  in  conscience;  and  that  with  the  Israelite  of 
old  as  with  us,  the  Divine  light  which  streamed  on  his  soul 
from  the  heavens  was  really  the  reflected  light  of  con- 
science, though  he  might  mistake  its  origin. 

In  this  chapter  and  the  two  preceding  ones,  we  have 
successively  considered  the  three  primary  reasons  which 
we  have,  independently  of  Revelation,  for  believing  in 
God  :  namely,  the  arguments  from  the  power  displayed  in 
nature,  from  the  intelligence  manifested  in  nature  and  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  from  conscience.     (It  is  only  in  a 


1  To  our  minds  it  is  chiefly  the  starry  heavens  that  are  recalled  by  the 
familiar  yet  sublime  saying  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 
But  in  the  19th  Psalm  the  glory  of  God  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  sun. 
I  subjoin  the  first  six  verses  of  the  Psalm  in  Pcrowne's  translation. 

"  The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God  : 
And  the  work  of  His  hands  doth  the  firmament  declare. 
Day  unto  day  poureth  forth  speech, 
And  night  unto  night  revealeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  and  no  words, 
Their  voice  is  not  heard  : 

Through  the  whole  earth  hath  their  line  gone  forth, 
And  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  the  sun  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  in  them  : 
Aud  He  is  like  a  bridegroom  that  goeth  forth  out  of  his  chamber : 
He  rejoiceth  as  a  mighty  man  to  run  his  course. 
From  one  end  of  the  heaven  is  his  going  forth, 
And  his  circuit  as  far  as  the  other  ends  thereof, 
Neither  is  there  anything  hid  from  his  heat." 
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technical  sense  that  these  can  be  called  arguments.  They 
are,  properly,  means  whereby  knowledge  flows  in  on  the 
mind.) 

It  has  appeared  to  many  thinkers   that  the  Being  of 

God  is  a  subject  on  which  all  argument,  or  presentation  of 

The  reasons,  is  superfluous : — that  the  existence  in  man  of  a 

instmct8    religious  instinct,  or  instinct  of  worship,  independent  of 

all  conscious  reasoning,  is  proof  enough,  and  the  only 

satisfactory  proof,  of  the  existence  of  its  Object. 

ia  an  argu-      I  do  not  mean  to  question  that  the  existence  of  the 

the^xUt-   religi°us  instinct  is  itself  a  reason  for  believing  in  the 

ence  of  its  existence  of  its  Object.     It  would  be  contrary  to  all  the 

J0C  *     analogies  of  creation  if  there  were  such  a  sense  without  an 

object : — it  would  be  like  an  eye  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  this  exhausts  the  subject. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  religious  instinct  cannot 
supersede  all  other  reasons  for  belief,  unless  it  is  shown 
to  be  a  primary  element  of  our  nature,  incapable  of 
being  resolved  into  any  other :  and  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  Unlike  the  moral  sense,  the  religious  sense 
appears  not  to  be  a  faculty  anticipating  and  transcending 
all  reasons  for  belief,  but  only  a  capacity  for  being  acted 
on  by  reasons  almost  unconsciously,  and  in  a  way  of  which 
it  is  unable  to  give  an  account  even  to  itself.  In  this  mode 
of  action  there  is  nothing  exceptional :  it  is  thus  that  for 
the  most  part  we  are  impressed  and  influenced  by  human 
character.1  It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  a  capacity 
for  being  impressed  by  reasons  in  a  peculiar  manner  can- 
not supersede  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  reasons 
that  so  impress  it. 

But  further:  if  it  were  proved  to  be  true  that  the  religious 
but  it  can-  &&nae>  like  the  moral  sense,  is  absolute,  laying  down  its 
not  super-  dicta  d  priori  and  in  anticipation  of  proof:  it  would  still 
necessity  he  not  the  less  necessary  to  inquire  what  facts  and  reasons 
of  further  there  are  in  the  external  universe  corresponding  with 
belief.  this  tendency  of  the  mind: — just  as  in  morals  it  is  true 
independently  of  any  confirmatory  proof  that  truthfulness 

1  See  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  on  the  Possibility  of 
Faith  (Chapter  7). 
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is  a  duty,  but  this  does  not  make  it  the  less  desirable 
to  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  constitution  of  society  is 
necessarily  such  as  to  make  truthfulness  conduce  to 
happiness. 


NOTE. 


THOMAS  ER8KINE  ON  THE   CONSCIENCE. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  "The  Spiritual  Order  and 
other  Papers  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Linlathen."     Edinburgh,  1871. 

"  When   I  attentively  consider  what  is   going  on    in    my  Revelatioa 
conscience,  the  chief  thing  forced  on  my  notice  is  that  I  find"1.0011" 
myself  face  to  face  with  a  purpose — not  my  own,  for  I  am  often  Divine 
conscious  of  resisting  it — but  which  dominates  me  and  makes  purpose 
itself  felt  as  ever  present,  as  the  very. root  and  reason  of  my 
being."— Page  47. 

"This  consciousness  of  a  purpose  concerning  me  that  I  should  and 
be  a  good  man — right,  true,  and  unselfish — is  the  first  firm  cnaracter, 
footing  I  have  in  the  region  of  religious  thought :  for  I  cannot 
dissociate  the  idea  of  a  purpose  from  that  of  a  Purposer,  and 
I  cannot  but  identify  this  Purposer  with  the  Author  of  my 
being  and  the  Being  of  all  beings;  and  further,  I  cannot  but 
regard  His  purpose  towards  me  as  the  unmistakeable  indication 
of  His  own  character." — Page  48. 


[  224  ] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  STRUCTURE   OF  THE   UNIVERSE. 


Analogy  of  JX  the  physical  sciences,  the  logical  order  of  procedure  is 
of  this  first  to  study  natural  laws  isolated,  apart,  and  in  them- 

♦K^i?     selves  :  and  afterwards  their  resultant  effects  in  the  world 

the  pro- 
cedure of    of  things.1   Such  an  order  is  pursued,  or  at  least  attempted, 
science.      ^  ^.g  worjc     ju  ^  preceding  three  chapters  we  have 

considered  the  separate  truths  of  the  Divine  Nature : — the 

Divine  Will,  Wisdom,  and  Righteousness  as  made  known 

respectively  by  Power,  Intelligence,  and  Conscience ; — and 

we  have  next  to  consider  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 

Character  in  the  actual  order  of  the  universa 

Thephysi-      We  speak  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  order  as  consti- 

spirituai    luting  one  universe,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  laws 

order  con-  of  inorganic  matter  and  of  life  both  belong  to  one  natural 

stitute  one         -i  i 
universe.     WOrla. 

13ut  before  considering  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Character  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  we  must  inquire 
what  that  structure  is. 

The  The  most  important  fact  respecting  the  structure  of  the 

laws  wid    un^verse  ifl  that  the  simplest  laws,  properties,  and  forces 
properties  are  those  which  are  the  most  widely  and  the  most  con- 

0  f*fh    f  f|  A 

most         stantly  in  action.    Thus  the  properties  of  space  and  time 

general.      ^  simpler  than  those  of  matter  and  force,  and  they  are 

universal  in  extent;   whereas  matter,  so  far  from  being 

universal  in  extent,  occupies  a  comparatively  very  small 

proportion  of  space.     And  among  the  forces  with  which 

See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  it  pp.  209,  210. 
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matter  is  endowed,  gravitation,  which  is  the  simplest,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  always  in  action:  the  molecular  and 
chemical  forces,  which  are  much  more  complex,  act  only 
under  favourable  conditions,  but  gravitation  never  ceases 
to  act.  Finally,  life,  which  is  the  most  complex  of  all 
modes  of  activity,  is  also  the  most  special  and  the  least 
generally  manifested : — that  is  to  say,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  matter  is  endowed  with  life : — and  among 
living  beings,  mind,  which  depends  on  the  most  complex 
nervous  organization,  is  manifested  only  in  certain  classes, 
and  is  developed  in  any  high  degree  in  Man  alone.  Life 
also  is  of  later  origin  than  matter,  and  mind  than  un- 
conscious life. 

It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  thte  harmonious  activity  of 
the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  the  stars  and  planets  should 
be  separated  by  vast  vacant  spaces.  It  is  equally  neces- 
sary as  a  condition  of  life,  that  living  beings  should  be 
surrounded  by  vast  masses  of  unorganized  mattter.  And 
mind  is  the  highest  development  of  a  vast  complication  of 
vital  powers,  the  greater  part  of  which  never  become  con- 
scious, though  in  the  closest  organic  connection  with  the 
conscious  mind.1 

"  Thus  in  both  space  and  time  the  most  complex  pro-  co^e.     - 
perties  are  the  least  widely  distributed  and   the  least  ^^ty 
constantly  in  action.    Now,  as  the  highest  results  are  the  products 
results  of   the  most  complex  properties  and  forces,  it?,'®*he 
follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  the  highest  abundant, 
natural  products  are  comparatively  small  in  quantity: 
and  this  we  have  seen  to  be  the  fact :   the  highest  pro- 
ducts come  at  the  end  of  long  ages  of  preparation,  and  are 
then  less  abundant  than  the  lower  products.    Life  is  a  late 
and  comparatively  scanty  work  of  creation,  and  mind  is  a 
later  and  scantier  product  still"  2 

a  It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  harmonies  between  y^  ^ 
the  mind  of  man  and  the  universe  of  which  it  is  the  recognized 
noblest  product,  that  this  distribution  of  the  products  of  by^e 
nature,  both  in  space  and  in  time,  is  that  which  appears  •******« 

sense. 

1  On  this  subject  see  the  second  volume  of  "Habit  and  Intelligence.'* 
f  "  Habit  and  Intelligence/'  vol  ii.  p.  216. 
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beautiful  to  the  artistic  sense.  We  recognize  it  as  a  maxim 
in  art  that  the  highest  beauty  should  be  introduced  in 
relatively  small  quantity :  thus  in  architecture,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  instance,  such  parts  as  cornices  and 
capitals,  which  are  at  once  small  and  conspicuous,  can 
scarcely  be  too  richly  ornamented :  but  the  effect  would 
be  very  bad  if  the  ornament  which  suits  a  cornice  were 
spread  over  a  wall,  or  if  that  which  suits  a  capital  were 
continued  down  the  shaft  of  the  column.  In  all  art  what- 
ever the  effect  of  an  equal  distribution  of  beauty  over 
every  part  is  not  good.  In  all  art  whatever  any  part  of  a 
composition  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the 
whole  in  dignity  or  beauty  will  add  dignity  or  beauty  to 
the  whole,  provided  that  it  is  properly  placed:  while  if 
any  part  sinks  below  the  general  level,  it  lowers  the 
character  of  the  whole.  These  principles  are  applicable 
alike  to  those  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the  eye 
and  those  which  address  themselves  to  the  ear.  But  in 
the  latter — that  is  to  say,  in  poetry  and  music,  in  which 
the  parts  of  a  composition  are  not  simultaneous  but  suc- 
cessive—this further  maxim  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
highest  beauty  not  only  ought  to  be  small  in  quantity,  but 
ought  to  come  last :  and  every  previous  part  of  the  compo- 
sition ought  to  lead  up  to  it  In  thus  arranging  his  work, 
the  artist  without  knowing  it  follows  the  example  of 
nature/' * 
Series  of  To  return  from  this  digression  : — We  thus  see  in  nature 
^nature  a  series  of  laws  and  properties,  progressively  increasing 
increasing  in  complexity,  while  at  the  same  time  they  decrease  in 
plexity  as  generality.  The  members  of  the  series  may  be  thus 
they  de-     enumerated : — 

crease  in 

generality.      1.  Space  and  Time. 

2.  Matter  with  its  forces.    The  properties  of  matter  are 
further  distinguished  as — 

(a)  Common  to  all  matter  and  always  in  operation ; 

as  gravitation  and  the  general  laws  of  force. 

(b)  Special  to  particular  kinds  of  matter ;  as  chemi- 

cal properties. 

1  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol   ii.  p.  217. 
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3.  Life :  which  is  further  distinguished  as — 

(a)  Organic  or  vegetative  life. 

(&)  Animal,  nervous,  or  sentient  life. 

(c)  Mental  or  conscious  life.1 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  as  nature  increases  in  Variety 
complexity  from  one  member  of  the  series  to  the  next,  it  ^J^J^ 
also  increases  in  variety.     This  is  for  the  very  simple  plexity. 
reason,  that  complexity  gives  scope  and  occasion  for  variety. 
Thus,  space  and  time  are  absolutely  uniform,  but  matter  is 
various  in  the  chemical  properties  of  its  different  kinds, 
and  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  life  is  almost  infinite :  so 
that  nature  may  be  compared  to  a  tree,  "  expanding  from 
the  whole  into  the  parts,"  to  use  Schiller's  expression,  and 
constantly  branching  out  into  increasing  complexity,  mul- 
tiplicity, and  variety.      Variety,   indeed,   appears  to  be  Variety 
sought  in  nature  as  an  end,  for  its  own  sake.  Vital  develop-  be^apur^0 
ment,  in  ascending  from  one  grade  to  another,  ascends  not  pose  m 
in  one  straight  line  but  in  diverging  lines :   so  that  the 
highest    forms  of  a  comparatively  low    type — in  other 
words,  the  highest  species  of  a  comparatively  low  class — 
may  be  more  highly  organized  than  the  lower  forms  of  a 
higher  type:  just  as  the  highest  twigs  of  a  low  branch 
may  be  higher  than  the  lower  twigs  of  a  higher  branch. 
Thus,  animals  are  on  the  whole  much  more  highly  organized  niustra- 
than  vegetables,  but  animals  have  not  been  developed  out  ^J8-0* 
of  vegetables: — they  have  been  both  developed  out  of  organic 
originally  vitalized  matter,  which  contained  potentially  the  ^^  ca" 
germs  of  both.      This,  it  is  true,  is  not  proved,  though 
everything  tends  to  prove  it.     But,  independently  of  any 
theory  of  evolution,  it  is  certain  that  the  lowest  animals 
and  the  lowest  vegetables  do  not  greatly  differ :  and  that 
the,  difference  increases  as  we  trace  them  higher  in  their 
respective  scales.     This  is  an  instance  of  a  law  which  is 
general  throughout  the  organic  world,  that  groups  which 
are  in  any  degree  akin  are  united  to  each  other  rather  by 
their  lower  than  by  their  higher  members.     The  true  form 

1  This  idea  of  a  series  of  sciences  is  taken  from  Comtek  "Positive 
Philosophy."  For  the  same  series  in  a  more  detailed  form  see  "  Habit  and 
Intelligence,"  vol.  ii  p.  208. 
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of  all  organic  classification  is  that  of  a  tree,  having  many 
summits  though  of  unequal  height     Thus,  in  the  animal 
kingdom  the  three  highest  classes,  developed  along  three 
distinct  lines  of  descent  or  rather  ascent,  are  the  Articulata, 
culminating  in  the  winged  insects ;  the  Mollusca,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Cephalopods  (cuttle-fish  and  nautilus) ;  and 
the  Vertebrata,  culminating  in  Man.     Among  all  these, 
Man  is  by  far  the  highest  species,  and  the  Vertebrate  is 
the  highest  type :  yet,  according  to  the  great  comparative 
physiologist  Von  Bar,1  a  bee,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  Articulata,  is  more  highly  organized  than  a  fish, 
which  belongs  to  the  lowest  clews  of  Vertebrates. 
Different        In  speaking  of  variety  as  an  end  in  nature,  we  ought  to 
excellence  remar^  that  ^  appears  to  be  in  many  cases,  if  not  generally, 
are  in        impossible  for  different  kinds  of  excellence  to  be  produced 
degree  in-  together.     Thus,  a  plant  cannot  attain  at  the  same  time  to 
compa-      the  greatest  productiveness  of  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  in  nature  a  scale,  or  series, 
of  decreasing  generality  and  increasing  complexity  and 
variety.    We  now  go  on  to  speak  of  a  different  set  of  rela- 
tions between  the  members  of  the  series. 
Each,  Each  member  of  the  series  is  dependent  on  the  one 

member  of  which  gQ^  before  it  (that  is  to  say,  on  the  one  which  is 
is  de-         simpler  and  more  general  than  itself),  but  independent  of 
ontiiT*     that  which  comes  after  it.    Mind  is  dependent  on  animal 
preceding  or  nervous  life,  without  which   it  cannot  exist:   animal 
life   depends    on  vegetative   or    nutritive  life :    and   all 
life  depends   on  matter.      The  chemical,  electrical,  and 
thermal    properties  of    matter    depend    on  the   general 
laws  of    force,    and   could  not   be    stated  in   language 
without  implying    those   laws:    and   the   laws  of  force 
cannot    be    stated    without    implying    those    of    space: 
— thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  the 
law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  unless  the  properties 
of  the  parallelogram  were  taken  as  known.     But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  dependence  is  not  reciprocal.     Space  and 
time  may  exist  independently  of  matter  and  motion ;  the 

1  Quoted  in  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  4th  edition,  p.  404. 
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laws  of  force  and  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  do 
not  imply  chemical  laws :  matter  may  exist  without  life : 
vegetative  life  may  exist  without  animal  or  sentient  life, 
and  sentient  life  may  exist,  and  apparently  does  exist  in 
entire  classes  of  animals,  without  developing  into  con- 
sciousness or  mind. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  series  may  be  compared  to 
a  building  of  many  stories,  each  dependent  for  support  on 
that  below  it,  and  each  independent  of  that  above  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  dependence  of  one 
group  of  properties,  or  one  function,  on  another,  obtains 
both  in  inorganic  matter  and  in  life.     But  when  we  come 
to  vital  functions,  we  find  a  different  though  parallel  rela- 
tion, unlike  any  in  the  inorganic  world :   that  is  to  say,  In  the 
the  subordination  of  one  function  to  another;  the  higher  ^}<}lono 
function    working   through    the    lower,  and    the   lower  function 
ministering  to   the  higher.      Thus  the   mind    uses  the  though 
body  as  its  instrument,  or  rather  as  its  organ : — the  mind  another, 
works  through   the    animal  system,   or  in   other  words 
through  the  nervous  and  muscular  life.    The  animal  life 
works  through,  and  by  means  of,  the  nutritive  life,  which 
supplies  it  with  the  energy  that  is  to  be  transformed  in 
muscular,  and  doubtless  also  in  nervous  action : l  and  the 
nutritive  system  works  through  the  chemical  forces,  not 
neutralizing  them,  not  setting  them  aside  or  suspending 
their  operation,  but  controlling  them  and  causing  them  to 
produce  results  in  assimilation,  secretion,  and  other  trans- 
formations of  matter  within  the  organism  which  they  could 
not  have  effected  without  the  dominating  agency  of  life.2 

The  physical  and  chemical  forces  are  immensely  more  Illustra- 
powerftd.  than  the  vital  ones,  though  the  vital  forces  are  ^Si  ^ 
able  to  control  and  guide  the  chemical.    This  truth  may  its  driver. 
be  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the  engine-driver  to  the 
engine  which  he  is  able  to  guide,  though  the  steam  power 
of  the  engine  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  muscular 
power  of  the  man. 

1  See  the  chapter  in  "Habit  and  Intelligence"  on  the  Dynamics  of 
Life  (Chapter  9). 

*  On  this  entire  subject,  see  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  Chapter  13 
(Organic  Subordination)  and  Chapter  43  (the  Classification  of  the  Sciences). 
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Argument  We  may  also  remark  by  the  way,  that  in  the  fact  of 
Hfebeinff  *^s  ver7  remarkable  relation  between  functions — the  one 
a  resultant  working  through  the  other — being  confined  to  life  and 
physical  never  found  in  unorganised  matter,  there  is  an  argument 
forces,        against  the  probability  of  the  properties   and  functions 

which  constitute  life  being  mere  resultants  from  those  of 

matter. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  preceding  paragraphs : — 
Summary.  There  is  in  nature  a  gradation  from  that  which  is  general, 
simple,  and  uniform,  to  that  which  is  special,  complex,  and 
manifold.  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  are  Space  and  Time, 
which  are  universal,  perfectly  simple  in  their  elemen- 
tary properties,  and  absolutely  uniform.  The  gradation  is 
through  the  various  properties  of  Matter  and  Force :  and  at 
the  opposite  end  is  life,  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  special,  complex,  and  varied. 
Each  member  of  the  series  is  dependent  on  that  which 
precedes  it,  but  independent  of  that  which  follows  it. 
Thus,  Mind  is  dependent  on  unconscious  life,  and  cannot 
exist  without  it :  Life  is  in  the  same  sense  dependent 
on  Matter,  and  Matter  on  Space.  But  Space  can  exist 
without  Matter,  Matter  without  life,  and  life  without 
Mind. 

life  subordinates  the  powers  of  inorganic  matter  to 
itself,  and  works  through  them.  A  similar  relation  exists 
between  the  different  grades  of  life :  the  mind  works 
through  the  animal  or  nervo-muscular  life,  and  the  animal 
life  through  the  vegetative  life. 

The  highest  products  are  those  which  depend  on  the 
most  complex  organization.  The  animal  (or  nervous  and 
muscular)  life  is  higher  than  the  vegetative  or  nutritive 
life,  and  it  depends  on  a  higher  organization  than  any 
which  is  found  where  there  is  no  nervous  life.  The  mental 
life  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  it  depends  on  the  most  com- 
plex nervous  organization. 

The  highest  products  are  the  rarest.  Mind  is  less 
abundant  than  life,  and  life  than  matter.  This  order  of 
things  is  recognized  as  right  by  the  artistic  sense. 
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But  the  possibility  of  a  disturbance  of  the  order  is  Disturb- 
involved  in  this  constitution  of  things.  We  have  seen  h^mony. 
that  the  higher  forces  control  the  lower  so  as  to  work 
through  them,  and  the  lower  ministers  to  the  higher : — 
life  controls  matter,  and  matter  ministers  to  life: — and 
yet  the  forces  of  matter  are  more  powerful  than  those 
of  life,  and  act  more  constantly  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
This  state  of  things  is  in  but  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
is  in  fact  often  subverted.  life  often  loses  its  control  over 
the  chemical  forces,  and  the  result  of  this  is  disease  and 
death. — Not  that  death,  as  such,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  harmony  of  things.  Death  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  life,  and  it  is  a  morbid  feeling,  though  one 
which  has  a  deep  root  in  our  spiritual  nature,  which 
regards  death  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  But  disease  is  a 
violation  of  the  harmony  of  things,  and  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  life.  Disease  appears  in  many  if  not  in  all  Disease 
cases  to  arise,  if  not  to  consist,  in  a  revolt  of  the  lower  ansin& 

'  '  in  a  revolt 

forces  against  the  higheT  ones.      Sometimes  the  chemical  of  the 
forces  appear  to  revolt  against  and  to  overpower  the  vital  f^s 
ones.     Sometimes  the  lowest  of  the  formative  functions  of  against 
the  living  organism,  namely  the  formation  of  cells,  over- 
powers the  healthy  growth  and  renewal  of  tissue,  and 
finally  destroys  its  structure :  this  is  what  takes  place  in 
such  diseases  as  cancer ;  and,  according  to  a  high  authority, 
this  is  the  nature  of  all  acute  inflammatory  disease.1  Some- 
times the  higher  forms  of  life  are  destroyed  by  lower  forms 
which  become  parasitic  upon  them ;  this  occurs  in  ento- 
zootic  disease;  and  if  the  "germ  theory  of  disease"  is 
true,  contagious  diseases  generally  are  the  result  of  an 
agency  of  this  kind.2 

i  Beale's  edition  of  "Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiology, "  pt.  i.  p.  93,  etseq. 

3  "There  are  numerous  diseases  of  men  and  animals  that  are  demonstrably 
the  products  of  parasitic  life,  and  such  disease  may  take  the  most  terrible 
epidemic  forms,  as  is  the  case  of  the  silkworms  of  France  in  our  day.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  Besides  these  universally  admitted  cases, 
there  is  the  broad  theory  now  broached  and  daily  growing  in  strength  and 
clearness — daily,  indeed,  gaining  more  and  more  of  assent  from  the  most 
successful  workers  and  profound  thinkers  of  the  medical  profession 
itself— the  theory,  namely,  that  contagious  disease  generally  is  of  this 
parasitic  character."  (From  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, 9th  June,  1871,  as  reported  in  Nature  of  15th  June.) 
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A  similar  destruction  of  harmony  occurs  also  between 
the  different  grades  of  vital  function,  and  within  the  mind 
itself.    Thus,  in  paralytic  disease  the  mind  loses,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  power  of  controlling  the  body: 
in  insanity,  the  reason  loses  its  power  of  control  over  the 
Moral       lower  mental  functions.     Moral  evil,  or  sin,  is  a  violation 
evi1'  *       of  harmony  of  the  same  kind :  consisting  primarily  in  the 
ascendancy  of  desires  which  ought  to  be  subordinate,  over 
conscience  which  ought  to  be  supreme. 
Disease  in      Something  like  this  occurs  also  in  the  organism  of 
£JJ?£^      human  society.    The  purpose  of  society  is  to  secure,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  its  members : 
merely  physical  prosperity  and  wealth  are  good  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  means  to  these  ends.     But  there  is  a  con- 
stant danger  of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  ends : — there 
is  a  constant  danger  of  happiness  and  virtue  being  over- 
powered in  the  struggle  for  merely  material  wealth.     This 
is  true  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  entire  societies  :  as 
the  higher  organic  functions  may  be  overpowered  by  the 
growth  of  mere  cells,  so  the  highest,  that  is  to  say  the 
moral,  life  of  a  community  may  be  overpowered  by  its 
lower,  that  is  to  say  its  industrial  life.    Thus,  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  recent  vast  increase  of  material 
wealth  in  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world  has  caused 
a  decline  of  morality :  and  that  the  extension  of  manufac- 
turing industry  is  injuring  society  in  a  way  for  which  no 
merely  material  prosperity  can  compensate,  by  destroying 
domestic  life. 

But  independently  of  such  discords  as  disease,  insanity, 

and  sin,  which  arise  within  living  beings,  there  are  many 

cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  inorganic  world,  instead 

Storms,      of  being  ministerial  to  life,  becomes  destructive  of  it     I 

V°!r«Lrth  mean  *n  8UCk  ag^ci68  ^  storms,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 

quakea.      earthquakes.     And,  independently  of  actually  destructive 

agencies  like  these,  the  inorganic  forces  minister  to  life 

much  less  perfectly  than  they  might  do,  even  under  the 

Deaertp.     existing  laws  of  nature.     The  earth's  fair  face  is  marred 

with  burning  deserts  and  frozen  deserts :  and  these  are  no 

part  of  the  necessary  order  of  things  : — without  imagining 
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one  of  nature's  laws  to  be  altered,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  such 
a  distribution  of  land  and  sea  that  there  should  be  neither 
burning  deserts  nor  frozen  deserts,  that  many  climates 
should  be  improved  without  any  being  injured,  and  that  the 
earth  should  be  a  habitation,  and  probably  a  far  pleasanter 
habitation,  for  a  much  greater  number  of  living  beings 
than  at  present1  If  we  regard  the  universe  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deserts  which  mar  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  parts  which  in  beauty  sink  below  the 
general  level,  and  consequently,  as  remarked  above,  lower 
the  character  of  the  entire  work.2  And  their  only  effect  on 
human  life  is  to  make  it  more  difficult. 

Nature  also  ministers  less  effectually  than  it  might  do  The 

beautv  of 

to  the  sense  of  beauty  in  man.     The  highest  beauty  of  the  the  world 
earth  does  not  lie  "around  our  paths,"3  but  is  to  be  sought  Jf.1^8^ 
on  the  summits  of  mountains  and  in  their  far-off  recesses,  as  to  be 
where  those  who  would  enjoy  it  must  climb  for  it.    The  ^^ 
benefit  of  this  is  obvious  in  relation  to  human  character :  possible 
if  the  highest  beauty  were  "  around  our  paths,"  we  should  ^an  c 
probably  be  unable  to  appreciate  it.     It  is  good  for  us  that 
there  should  be,  as  there  is  in  the  country  and  as  there 
might  be  in  cities,  a  moderate  degree  of  beauty  around  our 
daily  paths  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  higher  degree  to 
be  enjoyed  when  we  have  been  invigorated  by  climbing 
for  it  among  mountains.     But,  though  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  beauty  over  the  earth  is  in  this  way  suited  to  man's 
nature,  it  has  no  appearance  of  being  distributed  with  any 
special  design.     It  is  found  in  the  most  wonderful  abun- 
dance over  great  part  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  but 
in  Eastern  Europe  there  is  very  little  of  it    And  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  scene  in  the  world  has  been 
beheld  by  human  eyes  but  once  : — namely,  Mounts  Erebus  Mounts 
and  Terror,  in  the  Antarctic  Continent : — two  mountains  andTerror. 
rising  out  of  a  blue  ocean  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of 
Etna  above  the  Mediterranean  or  Mont  Blanc  above  the 

1  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter.  *  See  page  226. 

8  "  There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'mid  familiar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
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wor 
rather 
than  the 
converse. 


Valley  of  Chamouni,  clothed  with  snow  from  base  to 
summit  except  where  black  volcanic  rocks  break  through.1 
Life  is  This  is  but  a  simple  case  of  the  general  relation.   life  and 

adapted  mind  are  adapted  to  the  inorganic  world  rather  than  the 
inorganic  inorganic  world  to  life  and  mind.  It  seems — and  this  in 
my  opinion  is  not  metaphorically  but  literally  true  2 — that 
the  laws  and  properties  of  inorganic  matter  and  its  forces 
have  been  first  laid  down,  and  that  life  and  mind  have 
adapted  themselves  to  these.  The  adaptation  is  not  always, 
perhaps  never,  absolutely  perfect.  The  vegetable  and 
animal  species  which  inhabit  a  country  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  not  always  those  which  are  best  suited  to  its  soil  and 
climate.  This  truth,  which  is  perhaps  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
native  inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  by  species  introduced  by  man.3  This  is 
a  truth  of  the  same  kind  as  what  has  been  stated  already, 
that  the  actual  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  not  such  as 
to  produce  the  climates  which  would  be  the  most  favour- 
able to  life.  Though  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter 
constitute  a  preparation  for  life,  yet  the  revolutions  of  the 
inorganic   world  of  inorganic  matter  go  on  with  total  disregard  of  the 

Tvorld  dis- 

regard  life,  life  which  the  earth    sustains  on  its   surface : — storms, 

earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  sufficient  instances 

of  tliis.     In  a  word,  the  adaptation  of  the  inorganic  world 

to  life  is  not  special  but  only  general.     Life  is  prepared 

for  by  the   properties   of   light  and  heat,   and  of   the 

chemical  elements  which  are  built  up  into  organic  com- 

ffeuera?  m  Pount^s :  ^u*  n0^  by  their  distribution  in  the  universe  as  to 

jaws,  not   time  and  place.     Life  is  ministered  to  by  air,  water,  and 

facta601      earth :  but  to  the  upheavals  and  subsidences  of  the  land, 

and  to  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters,  it 

is   totally  indifferent  whether  their  effect  is   favourable 

effect  of     or  destructive.     Geological  and  climatic  change  on  the 

physical     whole,  however,  promote  that  progress  from  lower  to  higher 


The 

changes 
of  the 


The  pre- 
paration 
for  life  in 
matter 


1  See  Ross's  Antarctic  Voyage. 

8  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence"  on  this  class  of  subjects. 
8  This  process  is  now  going  on  in  New  Zealand.    See  Darwin's  "  Origin 
of  Species,"  4th  edition,  pp.  242,  405. 
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orders  of  life  which  is  shown  by  the  geological  history  of  change  in 
the  world  i1 — not  because  each  change  is  separately  favour-  ^m  °  "^ 
able,  for  it  is  as  likely  to  be  the  reverse :   but  because  progress, 
change  promotes  variation,  and  variation  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  natural  selection.2 

A  somewhat  similar  relation  to  this  exists  between  what  Analogy 
may  be  called,  by  an  expression  which  is  scarcely  meta-  JJe*  iioliti. 
phorical,  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  forces  in  human  cal  world, 
society.  There  are  organic,  organizing  laws  in  society. 
We  speak  without  a  metaphor  of  the  social  organism. 
The  family  is  held  together  by  organic  laws.  By  organic 
laws  the  family  grows  into  a  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  a 
nation:  and  tribes  and  nations  are  enabled  to  assimilate 
foreign  elements  of  population  to  themselves.  By  organic 
laws  also  wealth  increases,  and  knowledge  increases  and 
diffuses  itself:  and,  finally,  by  organic  laws  nations  grow 
in  freedom  and  in  the  power  of  self-government  But 
there  are  other  forces  in  human  society  which  cannot  be 
identified  with  laws,  because  they  appear  to  be  altogether 
lawless  and  inorganic,  especially  those  which  come  forth 
in  wars.  Such  forces  have  often  shown  themselves  in  their 
immediate  operation  to  be  purely  disorganizing  and 
destructive,  and  have  been  to  the  life  of  nations  what 
storms  and  earthquakes  are  to  animal  and  vegetable  life : 
and  no  theory  of  Providential  optimism,  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  every  separate  historical  event  is  specially  so 
ordered  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good,  will  stand 
before  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  actual  facts  of 
history.  Political  revolutions  do  however  on  the  whole 
tend  to  promote  human  progress,  though  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way  from  that  of  special  Providential  adaptations :  for  Natural 
change  of  circumstances  stimulates  inventiveness  and  ^history, 
promotes  change  of  character:  and  thus  new  types  of 
character  arise,  the  best  of  which  are  in  the  long  run 
perpetuated  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  and  become 
dominant : 8  while  the  destruction  of  old  culture,  and  the 

i  See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter. 

*  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  especially  Chapters  16  and  24. 
3  See  the  chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  on  Natural  Selection  in 
History  (Chapter  41). 
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mental 
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ruin,  it  may  be,  of  old  types  of  character,  give  the  new 
ones  room  to  spread 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  harmony  between  the 
various  functions  of  man's  mental  nature  is  far  from 
perfect.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  anything  arising  out  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man's  nature,  or  anything  analogous  to 
disease.  In  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism  every  OTgan 
and  every  function  is  in  general  almost  perfectly  adapted 
to  all  the  rest ;  when  it  is  not  so,  we  call  the  deviation  a 
monstrosity.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  varia- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  a  slow  process,  and  injurious 
variations  are  kept  down  by  the  operation  of  natural 
selection.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  mental  functions : 
for  their  variations  are  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  natural 
selection  is  unable  to  hold  them  in  any  effectual  control 
In  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  regretted : — on  the  contrary, 
were  it  not  for  the  unusual  variability  and  plasticity  of  his 
mental  powers,  man  would  be  still  a  beast,  or  at  most  a 
savage.  But  from  this  variability  it  comes,  that  those 
powers  which  need  each  other's  assistance  are  often  not 
developed  in  any  high  degree  together.  How  often  are  we 
compelled  to  remark  that  uncommon  abilities  are  useless 
for  want  of  common  sense,  and  inventive  powers  useless 
for  want  of  industry  to  work  out  the  details  on  which 
success  in  invention  depends ! 

"  What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired  t  :      .    * 

What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared  ? "  x 


To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  failures  of 
harmony  and  the  destructive  agencies  in  creation : — 
Summary.  The  inorganic  world  has  not  been  adapted  to  life  : — life 
has  been  adapted  and  is  always  adapting  itself  to  the 
inorganic  world ;  but  the  adaptation  is  perhaps  never 
quite  perfect. 

The  adaptation  of  living  beings  to  the  inorganic  world 
is  not  special  but  general.  That  is  to  say,  the  properties 
of  living  beings  are  adapted  to  those  of  matter,  heat,  and 

1    Browning's  "The  Last  Ride  Together." 
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light,  but  not  to  the  actual  arrangements  of  things — not, 
for  instance,  to  the  climates  which  are  the  result  of  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea.  These  actual  climates  con- 
sequently are  not  the  most  favourable  to  life  which  are 
possible  under  the  existing  laws  of  nature  :  and  the  living 
population  of  any  region  is  not  necessarily  that  which  is 
the  best  adapted  to  its  climate  and  soil.  Storms,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  revolutions  of  thQ 
geological  world  go  on  without  any  regard  to  the  life  which 
they  may  destroy.  Nevertheless  the  total  effect  of  this 
class  of  agencies  is  to  further  organic  progress  by  pro- 
moting variation  and  natural  selection  among  variations. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  human  history.  Wars  and 
revolutionary  changes  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
purely  destructive,  may  ultimately  promote  progress  by 
giving  occasion  for  the  origin  of  new  types  of  character  and 
culture,  and  making  room  for  them  to  develop  and  spread. 

The  vital  forces  control  the  inorganic  ones  and  work 
through  them :  and  the  mind  controls  the  bodily  life  and 
works  through  it.  But  this  subordination  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher  is  liable  to  be  overthrown :  and  the  result  of 
this  is  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  the  social  organism : 
the  industrial  functions  of  society,  which  ought  to  be 
subordinate,  may  so  overpower  its  moral  life  aj3  to  pro- 
duce a  diseased  state. 

Two  observations  remain  to  be  made,  both  of  them  in 
the  highest  degree  significant,  yet  pointing  in  opposite 
directions  and  apparently  almost  contradictiing  each 
other. 

One  of  these  is,  that  the  greatest  richness  of  beauty  The 
appears  to  be  lavished  on  the  minutest  things.     This  is  a  fj^jj?  ^ 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  laws  are  the  most  lavished 
special  in  their  operation,  and    are    manifested  on  the^"^^ 
smallest  scale.     Many  of  the  greater  works  of  nature  things, 
appear  almost  chaotic : — there  is  no  order  or  regularity  in 
the  magnificent  confusion  of   volcanic   eruptions  or  of 
iceberg-drifts  :  but  there  is  regularity  and  a  high  degree  of 
beauty  in  the  hexagonal  crystals  of  snow,  in  the  structures 
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of  the  seed-vessel  of  a  moss,  and  in  the  sculpture  of  a 
microscopic  shell  Thus  the  Diatomaceae,  a  group  of 
lowly  microscopic  organisms  of  vegetable  nature, "  have 
shells  of  pure  silex,  and  these,  each  after  its  own  kind,  are 
all  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  ornament,  striated,  or 
fluted,  or  punctured,  or  dotted,  in  patterns  which  are  mere 
patterns,  but  patterns  of  perfect  and  sometimes  of  most 
jcomplex  beauty.  In  the  same  drop  of  moisture  there  may 
be  some  dozen  or  twenty  forms,  each  with  its  own  distinc- 
tive pattern." * 

But  of  all  forces,  those  which  are  the  highest  and  which 
act  on  the  most  limited  scale  are  the  forces  that  become 
conscious  in  mind  :  and  mind  is  highly  developed  in  man 
alone.  All  nature  leads  up  to  Man :  Man  stands  at  its 
summit.  Yet,  though  the  highest,  Man  is  the  most 
imperfect  being  in  the  universe:  the  one  who  falls  the 
farthest  short  of  his  ideal  perfection.  We  see  a  higher 
kind  of  perfection  in  flowers  and  in  insects  than  in  any  of 
nature's  mightier  works  :  and  we  might  not  unreasonably 
have  expected  to  find  higher  perfection  still  in  the  mind 
Imper-  of  man.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
fection  of  man»8  spiritual  nature  has  till  now  appeared  to  the  most 
thoughtful  men  to  be  a  ruin. 

The  universe  as  known  to  us  may  thus  be  compared  to 
some  vast  temple,  of  magnificent  design  and  rich  ornament, 
but  partly  unfinished  and  partly  defaced  :  and  with  the 
central  shrine  the  most  imperfect  of  all,  though  showing 
traces  of  a  design  which  would  have  been  the  noblest  in 
the  whole  structure  if  it  had  been  rightly  executed.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  view  of  the  universe  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  that  the  universe  is  a  ruin  has  weighed  on 
the  thoughts  of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years,  expressing 
Legend  of  itself  in  that  legend  of  the  Fall  which  men  have  felt  to  be 
so  profoundly  appropriate  that  they  have  mistaken  it  for 
historical  truth:  though  it  would  really  not  lighten  but 
deepen  the  moral  perplexity  of  the  subject,  if  it  were 
true  that  the  world  had  been  created  perfect  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  ruin  a  few  days  after.     But  those  who 

1  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  p.  199. 
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understand  and  accept  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  know 
that  what  has  been  mistaken  for  evidence  of  ruin  is  really 
only  imperfection. 


NOTE  A. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF   LAND   AND   SEA   ON 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  any  place  is  the  resultant  effect  of  a  great  com- 
plexity of  causes,  and  is  affected  in  several  different  ways  by 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

Climate  is  injuriously  affected  by  whatever  produces  an  ac-  Effect  of 
cumulation  of  masses  of  ice,  especially  when  these  float  down  as  ?iasaes  of 

.  y      r  j  ice  on 

icebergs  into  lower  latitudes  and  cool  the  air.     Icebergs  appear  climate, 
never  to  originate  in  the  freezing  of  the  sea,  but  to  be  always 
formed  in  contact  with  land.     The  icebergs  of  the  Greenland 
seas  are  broken-off  fragments  of  glaciers  which  descend  from 
the  land  into  the  sea : — the  floating  ice  of  the  seas  north  of 
Russia  appears  to  come  from  the  moutbs  of  the  Siberian  rivers. 
The  climate  of  some  regions  of  the  earth  would  be  much  im-  Possible 
proved  if  Greenland  and  all  other  lands  that  give  origin  to  J^^of 
glacier-icebergs  were  to  sink  beneath  the  sea,  and  if  the  forms  climate  by 
of  the  Asiatic  and  North  American  continents  were  so  changed  ??aiWef in 
that  no  large  rivers  should  flow  into  the  Polar  Ocean.     The  effect  regions  : 
of  these  changes  would  be  that  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
floating  ice  anywhere :   the   region  about  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  would  be  immensely  improved  in  climate ;  the 
climate  of  Iceland  would  be  almost  temperate  :  the  ocean  would 
probably  be  navigable  to  the  poles,  and  the  fisheries  there 
would  be  accessible. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  climate,  the  improvement  would  be  by  sub- 
great  if  all  burning  deserts  were  to  sink  down  and  be  replaced  burning 
by  seas.     Instead  of  the  parching  winds  of  the  desert,  moisture-  deserts : 
bearing  and  refreshing  sea-breezes  would  then  be  borne  to  the 
neighbouring  lands.      It  is  true  that  the  submergence  of  the 
African  desert  would  injure,  by  cooling,  the  climate  of  Europe, 
but  this  might  be  counteracted  by  supposing  all  Europe  moved 
some  degrees  to  the  southward.     Eoom  would  be  left  for  this 
in  consequence  of  the  African  desert  being  replaced  by  a  sea, 
which  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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by  change  The  rigour  of  the  climate  of  Northern  Asia  would  be  greatly 
Twsitfon  of  m^ga*e^>  without  probably  any  other  climate  being  injured,  if 

the  Asiatic  the  entire  Asiatic  continent  were  moved  some  degrees  south- 
continent  wardg# 

Room  for  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  vast  regions  now 
new  conti-  occupied  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  is  room  for  entire  contd- 
the  Pacific  nent^  to  arise,  and  to  be  clothed  with  herbage  and  trees  and 
Ocean.        inhabited  by  animals  and  by  men. 

The  pur-        No  one  who  has  studied  physical  geography  and  climate  as 

P°se  °f   .   a  science  will  see  anything  strange  in  this  note.     But  to  those 

not  the      who  cling  to  the  idea  that  everything]  in  nature  is  perfect 

maximum  ^d  ^qqq  not  admit  of  improvement,  I  repeat,  what  has  been 

comfort,     sufficiently  implied  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  my  purpose 

is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  arrangements  of  the  universe,  but 

to  show  that  the  purpose  of  those  arrangements,  whatever  it 

may  be,  is  something  else  than  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 

comfort  to  man. 


NOTE  B. 

ORGANIC   PROGRESS   IX  GEOLOGICAL   HISTORY. 

Organic      Geologists  and  naturalists  appear  to  be  now  tolerably  well  agreed 

progress  is  that  geological  history  shows  organic  progress  on  the  whole  : — 

though  not  that  is  to  say,  that  higher  and  higher  forms  have  been  constantly 

universal,  appearing.      Organic  progress  is  however  not  a  universal  law, 

but  only  a  general  one,  and  may  possibly  be  subject  to  real 

exceptions.     But  there  are  apparent  exceptions  which  are  not 

Instances,  real     Thus  the  two  orders  of  Reptiles  which  may  probably  be 

regarded  as  the  highest — namely,  the  Pterodactyles  and  the 

Dinosaurians — have  ceased  to  exist.     This  at  first  sight  seems 

like  retrogression,  but  it  really  belongs  to  progress,  because  these 

two  orders  have  been  superseded  by  more  highly  organized  types 

adapted  to  their  respective  modes  of  life :  Pterodactyles  by  Birds 

and  Dinosaurians  by  Mammals. 

The  Enalio8aurian8  or  marine  Reptiles  have  also  perished, 
giving  place  to  the  Cetaceans  or  marine  Mammals  :  and,  what  is 
as  remarkable  an  instance  of  organic  progress  as  any,  the  Brachio- 
pods,  a  class  of  bivalve  shell-fish,  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  Lamellibranchiates,  a  class  also  of  bivalves  and 
adapted  to  similar  conditions  of  life,  but  very  different  in  struc- 
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ture.1  There  are  probably  instances  of  real  retrogression,  but 
certainly  they  are  not  comparable  for  magnitude  and  importance 
to  the  instances  of  progress  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  none  of  these  cases  These  are 
is  the  group  which  has  succeeded  to  another  descended  from  n°t  9**** 
that  to  which  it  has  succeeded.      Lamellibranchiates  cannot  be  descent 
descended  from  Brachiopods,  nor  Birds  from  Pterodactyles,  nor  °f  on® 
Cetaceans  from  Enaliosaurians.      The  origin  of  the  class  of  another™11 
Mammals  is  an  obscure  question,  as  no  known  group,  either 
living  or  fossil,  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Mammals  and 
any  other  class.     The  Ornithorhynchus  certainly  has  affinities 
with  Birds,  and  the  Armadillo  probably  with  Reptiles :  but  it 
appears  impossible  that  anything  nearly  resembling  either  of 
those  two  forms  can  have  been  the  origin  of  the  entire  class  of 
Mammalia.    The  Dinosaurians  do  not  appear  to  have  any  special 
affinities  with  them.   The  affinities  of  the  Dinosaurians,  strangely 
enough,  seem  to  be  rather  with  Birds.2 

*  Perhaps,  however,  this  can  scarcely  be  yet  regarded  as  proved.  See 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lobley's  paper  on  British  fossil  Lamellibranchiata 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  24th  May,  1871. 

9  "  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  hind  quarters  of  the  Dinosanria 
wonderfully  approached  those  of  Birds  in  their  general  structure,  and 
therefore  that  these  extinct  reptiles  were  more  closely  allied  to  Birds  than 
any  which  now  live."  (Huxley,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  7th 
Feb.  1868;  and  quoted  in  his  paper  on  "Dinosanria  and  Birds"  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  10th  Nov.  1869.  See  the  whole  of 
the  latter  paper ;  also  one  on  the  "  Classification  of  Dinosanria,"  by  the 
same  author,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  24th  Nov.  1869.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE  OF  CREATION. 


THE  question  whether  any  Divine  purpose  is  discoverable 
in  creation  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered  d  priori. 
The  only  possible  way  of  proving  that  it  can  be  discovered, 
is  to  discover  it.     There  is,  however,  an  d  priori  objection 
to  the  probability  of  our  discovering  any  such  purpose, 
Objection,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  answer.    I  mean  the  objection 
are  too6     that  this  earth  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  its 
insignia-    inhabitants  so  insignificant,  that  we  cannot  believe  either 

cant  to  be 

the  special  that  the  earth  is  an  object  of  special  care  on  the  part  of 

objects  of  faQ  Creator,  or  that  its  inhabitants  can  attain  to  any 

Creator's    knowledge  of  His  plans  and  purposes.     So  long  as  it  was 

care*         believed  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  was  the  actual 

geometrical  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun, 

the  moon,  and  the  stars  existed  for  no  purpose  except  to 

give  it  light,  there  was  no  difficulty  to  the  imagination  in 

believing  that  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 

the  chief  purpose  of  creation  and  the  chief  objects  of  the 

Creator's  care.1    But  now  we  know  our  earth  to  be  only 

1  We  can  scarcely  think  that  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  were  alarmed  at 
the  merely  verbal  contradiction  of  his  astronomical  doctrines  to  the  saying 
of  the  Psalmist,  that  God  has  "laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  for  ever/1  The  question  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
was  most  probably  only  the  immediate  issue  on  which  much  wider  and 
more  important  questions  depended.  The  questions  really  at  issue  were 
whether  the  old  theological  notions  of  the  universe,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  were  true  ;  whether  the  earth,  where  God 
had  been  made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  was  the  actual  geometrical  centre  of 
the  universe :  and  whether  there  was  a  definite  place  above  the  visible 
heavens  where  God  might  be  supposed  to  have  His  dwelling. 
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one  among  an  unknown  number  of  worlds,  and  analogy 
makes  it  probable  that  many  of  these  are  peopled  by 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings  like  ourselves :  and  can  we 
any  longer  believe,  as  our  unscientific  forefathers  believed, 
that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  planet,  are  cared  for 
by  the  Creator  as  children  by  their  father  ? 

This  objection  is  one  which  addresses  the  sensuous  This 
imagination  only :  the  reason  is  totally  unaffected  by  it.  th^k^- 
The  vastness  of  the  universe  and  the  multitude  of  worlds  nation, 
confound  and  oppress  the  imagination,  and  may  so  dazzle 
the  reason  as  to  prevent  it  from  seeing  the  true  bearing  of 
the  facts.    But  the  undazzled  reason  is  able  to  see  that 

"  Nought  is  great  and  nought  is  small 
To  the  soul  that  maketh  alL"  l 

The  feeling  that  what  is  small  is  insignificant,  naturally  Reply : 
belongs  to  finite  beings  like  us  whose  powers  of  perception  ***£*? 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  :  but  to  Him  who  not  insig- 
18  infinite  the  great  and  the  small  are  alike,  and  it  isjf^ 
as  easy  to  guide  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  infinite 
worlds  as  of  one. 

This  reply  is  sufficient,  but  there  is  another,  which  The  tele- 
addresses  itself  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  reason,  Jjope  and 

^  ^  the  micro- 

and  thus  meets  the  objection  on  its  own  ground.  The  scope, 
objection  which  has  been  raised  by  the  telescope  is 
answered  by  the  microscope.2  While  the  telescope  has 
exalted  our  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Creator's  power,  the  microscope  has 
in  the  same  degree  exalted  our  conceptions  of  the  minute 
perfection  of  the  universe  and  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Creator's  care.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
it  is  on  the  minutest  things  the  greatest  beauty  is  often 
lavished.  This  is  perhaps  no  reason  for  expecting  that 
man  is  to  be  a  special  object  of  the  Creator's  care,  but  it 
is  a  conclusive  reply  to  any  argument  founded  on  man's 
insignificance  against  such  an  expectation. 

1  "  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 

To  the  soul  that  maketh  alL" — Emerson. 

9  See  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses,  where  this  idea  is  wrought  out 

R  2 
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When  a  Divine  purpose  in  nature  is  spoken  of,  it  appears 

to  be  usually  taken  for  granted  that  this  purpose  must  be 

something  beyond  visible  nature,  in  the  sense  in  which 

a  mechanical  or  engineering  construction  is  not  its  own 

Hypothe-  purpose,  but  has  a  purpose  beyond  itsel£    This,  however, 

the  pur-     is  not  self-evident    It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the 

pose  of      universe  has  not  been  made  like  a  work  of  mechanical 

C  l*GIl.t  1  OY1 

is  rather    art,  for  the  sake  of  some  end  to  be  attained,  but  like  a 

o?  a  work  wor^  °f  ^ne  ^  ^or  *he  sa'ce  °^  ^  own  frterest  and 
of  art  than  beauty :    and  such  a  view  is  supported  by  what  we  have 
caTwork.1  8een  *n  the  preceding  chapter,  that  variety  appears  to  be 
Objection  an  en(^  ^  OTgeniic  nature.    This  hypothesis,  however,  does 
to  this.      not  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  facts. 
Were  it  true  that  the  universe  is  a  work  of  Divine  art, 
framed,  like  works  of   human  art,  not  for  any  purpose 
beyond  itself  but    solely  for    its  own  sake,  we  surely 
should  not  find    the  strange   and  perplexing  fact  that 
Man,  who  is  the  highest  work  of  creation,  to  which  all 
nature  leads  up,  is  also  the    most  imperfect  being  in 
the  universe. 
There  may     It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  may  be  many 
CreTave     distinct  purposes  in  creation :  and  if  this  is  the  case,  some 
purposes,    of  these  may  probably  be  discoverable  by  us  and  others 
not  so.     From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, it  appears  most  probable  that  the  purposes  which 
Those  dis-  we  are  able  to  discern  with  most  clearness  will  be  special 
K^T^Jf  ends  ^  those  of  a  work  of  mechanical  art.     If  this  is 

uy  us  pro- 

bably  have  so,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  have  relation  to  the 

relation  to         ...         j  .  ■■    .  <i  «  ,■»  .  .•■ 

sentient     sentient  and  conscious  beings  whereof  the  universe  is  the 
beings.      habitation. 

When  we  see  all  lower  grades  of  being  ministering  to 

animal  life,  the  idea  is  suggested  that  the  ultimate  purpose 

Sugges-     of  creation  is  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings.    But  this 

tion  that    js  contradicted  by  facts  : — by  the  facts  of  disease,  and  still 

happiness  i  i 

is  the  pur-  more  by  those  of  the  moral  and  social  life  of  man.    In  con- 

proved  by  sequence  of  the  vast  development  of  conscious  mind  in  man, 

facts.         he  incomparably  excels  all  other  animals  in  his  capacity 

for  happiness :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  in  his  capacity  for 

pain.     If  then  happiness  is  the  chief  purpose  of  creation, 
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man's  happiness  ought  to  be  equal  to  his  capacity  for 
happiness :  or  if  not  quite  equal,  the  actual  happiness 
enjoyed  ought  to  fall  short  of  the  capacity  for  it  only 
enough  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  growth : 
and  to  fluctuate  only  enough  to  make  happiness  felt  by 
contrast.  It  needs  not  much  eloquence  to  tell  how  far 
this  is  from  the  reality.  I  fully  believe  that  the  sum  total 
of  happiness  among  mankind  exceeds  that  of  misery ;  but 
the  mere  fact  that  this  should  ever  have  been  regarded 
as  doubtful  is  proof  enough  that  if  happiness  is  the 
purpose  of  creation,  creation  is  a  failure. 

In  reasoning  from  the  facts  of  creation  to  the  purposes  Pain  tends 
manifested  therein,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  all  disease  extinction, 
and  pain  tend  to  destroy  life,  and  thus  to  cut  off  their  own 
source,  like  a  fire  burning  itself  out.    Against  this  however  The  capa- 
must  be  set  the  equally  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  physical 
capacity  for  physical  pain  is  very  much  greater  than  thatx*"*6*- 
for  physical  enjoyment.     (The  physiological  ground  of  this  for  physi- 
fact  is  that  moderate  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  ^  e^°ym 

ment. 

is  pleasurable,  and  extreme  stimulation  painful.    It  follows  Physio- 
from  this,  that  painful  stimulation  is  capable  of  being  £^n&  of 
carried  much  farther  than  pleasurable  stimulation.)     But  this  fact, 
the  capacity  for  mental  pleasure  and  that  for  mental  pain 
appear  to  be  about  equal 

Happiness,  however,  is  not  the  only  nor  the  highest  con- 
ceivable purpose  of  creation.  We  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter1  that  the  voice  of  mankind  recognizes  moral 
goodness — the  doing  of  right  actions  and  the  formation 
of  noble  character — as  an  absolute  purpose,  worthy  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  so  much  higher  than  any 
other  that  all  others  ought  to  be  postponed  and  sacrificed 
to  it.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  chief  purpose  Suggestion 
of  creation  is  not  happiness,  but  virtue :  the  truth  of  this  dtimate 
hypothesis,  as  of  the  former  one,  must  be  tested  by  its  purpose 

TTlftV   oft 

agreement  with  fact :  but  at  first  sight  the  facts  appear  to  virtue. 
contradict  it.     Man  is  the  only  animal  that  admits  of  any 

1  The  chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Moral  Sense  (Chapter  3). 
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Objection  high  moral  development :  and  so  far  is  man's  moral  nature 
frj£**  from  being  what  it  would  be  if  such  a  hypothesis  were 
man's       obviously  true,  that  to    many  profound    observers  and 

sinfulness.  ,  i  .   «•  r  j    a     i_  j       a-l      j       •    • 

thinkers  man  has  appeared  to  be  under  the  dominion, 
not  of  a  wise  and  holy  Creator,  but  of  a  power  of  evil. 

Nevertheless  this  view  of  the  defeat  and  failure  of  any 
moral  purpose  in  the  universe  may  prove  to  be  superficial 
and  misleading.    If  the  purpose  of  creation  is  to  produce 
the  highest  possible  average  of  human  virtue,  then  creation 
The  mu>    is  a  failure.     But  if  it  is  not  to  produce  the  highest  possible 
noTthe      average  of  virtue,  but  to  make  possible  the  production  of 
most         virtue  of  the  highest  type,  then  the  purpose  of  creation  has 
but  the      been  attained.    The  highest  conceivable  type  of  character 
highest      ^33  once  |)een  realized  in  Christ :  and  it  has  been  aspired 
after  with  varying  success,  and  attained  in  various  degrees, 
by  an  unknown  number  of  His  followers.     It  does  not 
disprove  the  argument  that  none  except  Christ  has  been 
Partial      perfect    If  we  admit 'that  the  purpose  of  creation  is  not 
ment  of  a  the  highest  average  of  virtue  but  the  highest  possibilities 
hfgh,rtyl>e  °^  v*r*ue>  there  will  be  no  farther  difficulty  in  admitting 
is  worthier  that  the  partial  attainment  of  a  very  high  type  of  excel- 
fecTattain-  lence  *&  a  worthier  purpose  than  the  perfect  attainment  of 
ment  of  a  a  lower  type,  not  only  for  the  man  who  aims  at  it  but 
type,        f°r  the  God  who  has  endowed  him  with  moral  power  and 
intelligence  for  so  doing : — that  a  very  imperfect  though 
true  Christian  is  a  higher  product  of  creation  and  a  nobler 
work  of  God  than  the  most  nearly  perfect  character  ever 
produced  by  classical  heathendom.    To  state  this  truth 
more  concisely : — the  purpose  of  creation,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
discoverable  by  us,  is  not  so  much  the  highest  attainment, 
as  attainment  in  the  highest  class.    This  will  scarcely  be 
disputed.     It  is  a  commonplace  of  ethics,  that  what  en- 
nobles man  is  not  so  much  the  attainment  of  excellence 
as  the  struggle  to  attain  it. 

2s^mP.  Ifc  musfc  be  admitted  that  the  truth  of  these  conclusions 

tionsare  is  by  no  means  self-evident.    They  are,  however,  to  be 

withthe  justified  by  their  consistency  with  what  we  know  of  the 

constitu-  constitution  of  the  universe.    We  have  seen  in  the  preced- 

things,  ing  chapter  that  the  highest,  and  what  we  naturally  and 
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necessarily  call  the  most  valuable,  products  of  creation,  are 
the  least  in  quantity : — life  is  less  abundant  than  matter, 
sentient  life  is  less  abundant  than  merely  vegetative  life ; 
conscious  life,  or  mind,  is  yet  more  limited;  and  moral 
life,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  developed  in  Man  alone.1  These 
facts  suggest  that  in  the  Creator's  view  a  little  of  a  higher 
kind  of  product  is  of  more  value  than  very  much  of  a  lower 
kind :  thus,  one  being  which  enjoys  sentient  happiness  is 
worth  more  than  a  world  of  unconscious  matter :  one  being 
whose  happiness  has  a  moral  basis  is  worth  more  than  a 
world  of  mere  animals :  one  man  who  is  capable  of  self- 
denying  virtue  is  of  more  value  than  a  world  of  merely 
innocent  beings  like  good  children:  one  man  who  is 
capable  of  self-devoting  virtue  is  worth  more  than  a  world 
of  men  whose  virtue  does  not  go  beyond  mere  self-denial : 
and  one  man  who  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  the 
kind  of  virtue  taught  by  Christ  is  of  more  value  than  a 
whole  world  peopled  by  men  who  had  attained  to  an 
equally  high  degree  of  the  virtues  cultivated  by  the 
highest  of  the  heathen  nations. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  hypothesis :  and  it  and  inter- 
is  so  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  universe,  that  if  it  J£?ts  of° 
were  required  in  order  to  make  the  facts  intelligible,  and  that  con- 
to  frame  a  consistent  theory  of  creative  purpose,  there 
would  be  no  extravagance  in  assuming  it  to  be  absolutely 
and  universally  true.    But  we  do  not  need  to  assume  so 
much. 

"  Look  up  thro1  night :  the  world  is  wide." 

It  may  be  that  among  the  many  planets  in  the  universe,  There  may 
some  support  on  their  surfaces  the  greatest  possible  amount  ^J^f " 
of  merely  sentient  or  animal  happiness :  others,  the  greatest  moral 
possible  amount  of  that  happiness  which  has  a  moral  basis :  mJnth* 
and  others,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  self-denying  dJ^r?jft 
virtue.    Others  again  may  have  their  moral  administration 
so  framed  as  to  afford  the  highest  possibilities  for  self- 

1  I  my  developed  in  Man  alone,  though  its  germ,  which  consists  in 
the  maternal  and  social  instincts,  is  general  among  the  more  intelligent 
animals. 
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devoting  virtue  of  the  heathen  kind :  and  it  may  be  that 
in  not  one  of 

"  Yonder  hundred  million  spheres  " 

have  such  possibilities  of  development  in  the  highest  moral 
type  been  opened  to  its  inhabitants  as  those  which  are 
opened  to  us  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  these  are  facts :  they  are  offered  only  as  conjectures : 
but  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  true  lightens  the 
moral  perplexities  of  our  world.1 

The  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  creation  is  the  pro- 
duction of  virtue  of  the  highest  type,  must  be  in  some 
Variety  is  degree  qualified.     We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
•J pur."       that  in  the  organic  world  variety  appears  to  be  an  end  in 
the  moral  itself,  and  that  all  kinds  of  excellence  cannot  be  combined 
organic**    ^  one"     "^e  same  appears  to  be  true  in  the  moral  world, 
world.       There   are  many  admirable  types  of  human   character 
which,  Tinder  the  limitations  of  our  nature,  are  apparently 
incapable  of  being  realized  in  the  same  individual    To 
mention  one  of  the  most  elementary  instances,  the  types 
of  excellence  in  man  and  in  woman  are  different,  and 
cannot  be  realized  together.    And  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world  has  provided  for  the  production  of  different 
types  of  excellence  in  human  character  at  different  his- 
torical periods.  The  highest  character  that  could  be  formed 
before  the  revelation  of  immortality  was  different  from  the 
highest  that  has  been  formed  since :  it  did  not  differ  merely 
as  a  less  perfect  specimen  differs  from  a  more  perfect  one 
— it  was  of  a  different  type :  a  lower  one  no  doubt,  but 
capable  of  a  perfection  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  higher  type,  £nd  not  included  in  it. 

This  may  be  the  reason  of  what  has  often  appeared  per- 
plexing, namely  why  the  revelation  of  immortality  was 
delayed  so  long.  And  this  principle  may  perhaps  account 
for  much  which  is  otherwise  unintelligible  in  the  Provi- 
dential government  of  the  world. 
Summary.  We  thus  conclude  that  the  purpose  of  creation,  so  far  as 
it  is  discoverable  by  man,  is  not  uniform  excellence  nor  the 

1  See  page  10. 
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highest  possible  average  of  excellence,  btU  the  production  of 
the  highest  and  most  varied  types  of  excellence.  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  truth  affords  a  key  whereby  to 
interpret,  not  indeed  minutely  but  in  a  broad  and  general 
way,  the  Divine  purposes  in  both  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world. 

It  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  sufficiently  obvious  that 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mere  happiness  is  not  the 
purpose  of  creation.     But  it  is  a  more  plausible  hypothesis  Suggestion 
that  its  purpose  is  to  give  the  greatest  possible  reward  to  ™i^eof 
virtue :   and  this  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  sufficient  creation  is 
solution  of  the  problem,  at  least  if  we  leave  out  of  account  ^^est 
those  deeper  moral  perplexities  which  arise  from  human  reward  to 
sinfulness.    Nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  give  an  ample 
reward  to  man's  industry,  patience,  and  skill :  and  no  one 
who  believes  in  a  Divine  purpose  at  all  can  doubt  that  this 
Tesult  is  designed. 

Further,  men  not  only  sow  and  reap  for  themselves,  but 
they  can  and  do  improve  the  inheritance  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  them :  and  it  is  obviously  part  of  the  Divine 
plan  to  give  occasion  not  only  for  the  industry  which  works 
for  itself,  but  also  for  that  less  selfish  and  nobler  industry 
which  works  for  posterity. 

But  this  is  not  a  full  account  of  the  matter.    The  ten-  contra- 
dency  of  industry  and  perseverance  to  earn  a  reward  is  only  ^facts' 
a  general  tendency  which  is  liable  to  be  defeated  in  par-  that  the 

reward  is 

ticular  cases :  the  reward  of  industry  is  often  destroyed  by  0ften  lost, 
unavoidable  misfortune.    Further :  though  the  tendency  of  *™i  *s  un- 
such  virtues  as  these  is  to  earn  a  reward,  it  can  scarcely  be  tributed. 
maintained  even  as  an  approximate  truth  that  the  highest 
degree  of  them  earns  the  greatest  reward.     I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  unselfish  virtues :  if  they  obtain  no  reward, 
they  have  sought  for  none:    I  speak   of    those  virtues 
whereof  the  natural  and  legitimate  reward  is  comfort,  com- 
petence, and  wealth  :  and  of  these  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  reward  varies  in  any  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
virtue.     What  is  called  mere  chance — that  is  to  say,  ex- 
traneous circumstances  impossible  to  foresee — goes  for  very 
much  in  the  distribution  of  such  rewards. 
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These  fail-     But  these  failures  of  justice  in  nature  are  the  necessary 

justice  are  condition  of  the  production  of  another  and  a  higher  kind 

necessary  of  virtue.    A  state  of  things  in  which  the  class  of  virtues 

duction  of  that  we  mA7  call  industrial  was  always  certain  of   its 

ir higher    reward,  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  school  of  industry  and 

virtue.       perseverance,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  produce 

the  far  higher  virtues  of  resignation  to  misfortune  and 

faith  in  justice  to  be  revealed.    In  this  last  remark  the 

subject  of  a  future  life  is  anticipated.    We  return  to  the 

merely  physical  constitution  of  nature. 

So  far,  we  see  that  the  discords  of  nature,  which  mar 
happiness,  nevertheless  minister  to  the  development  of 
Sometimes  virtue.    But  this  is  not  always  true :  at  least,  we  cannot 
does  not    always  see  its  truth.    If  nature  is  to  serve  man  at  all, 
minister     either  by  ministering  to  his  happiness  or  his  virtue,  it 
at  all        must  in  the  first  place  repay  his  industry  and  supply  his 
wants.    But  nature  does  not  do  this  everywhere.    Un- 
inhabitable deserts  minister  to  man's  life  in  no  sense 
whatever :  and  concerning  them  we  can  arrive  only  at  the 
very  vague  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that 
it  is  right  for  the  habitation  of  morally  imperfect  beings  to 
be  itself  imperfect. 

All  this  however  is  a  very  incomplete  answer  to  the 
question,  why  pain  and  ruin  are  permitted  at  all  in  a 
universe  which  is  of  Divine  creation  and  Tinder  Divine 
Pain  and   government.    It  is  simply  and  absurdly  contrary  to  fact 
noTmS.    *°  ca^  these  "  misunderstood  harmonies."    It  would  be 
under-       equally  true,  and  would  indeed  be  only  stating  the  self- 
harmonies,  contradiction  without  disguise,  to  call  pain  misunderstood 
pleasure*    It  is  true  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  that  destructive  agencies  minister  on  the 
whole  to  progress  in  the  worlds  both  of  organic  life  and 
of  human  society.     But  though  the  difficulty  is  lightened 
by  this  consideration,  it  is  only  diminished  in  magnitude : 
it  is  left  as  totally  unsolved  as  before.     The  question 
remains,  why  an  all-powerful  and  all-wise  Creator  has  not 
attained  the  same  results  exclusively  by  the  action  of  that 
orderly  principle  of  organic  evolution  which,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  at  work  in  the  world  of  life 
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and  mind,1  without  needing  that  process  of  "  natural  selec-  Appor- 
tion among  spontaneous  variations "  by  which  organic  £^1^ 
progress  is  no  doubt  attained,  but  only  by  the  destruction  waste  and 
of  the  weakest.      Might  not  this  enormous  waste  have 
been  avoided  ?    And  might  not  human  progress  have  been 
attained  without  the  frightful  suffering  produced  by  human 
strife? 

This  is  only  a  statement  in  modern  language  of  a  par-  Question 
ticular  case  of  the  old  question  why  evil  is  permitted  to  J^^ued" 
exist  in  a  Divine  universe.  The  question  can  never  be 
completely  solved,  but  neither  is  it  altogether  insoluble. 
Moral  questions  are  not  capable  of  the  same  kind  of 
determinate  solution  as  mathematical  ones,  and  moral  per- 
plexities admit  of  degrees  of  light  and  darkness. 

As  regards  man,  the  question  admits  of  at  least  a  partial  Answer, 
answer.    Suffering  and  sin  are  permitted  because  there  are  a^ tTiJ^8 
virtues  which  could  not  be  developed  in  their  absence.  This  which 
answer  is  no  doubt  old  and  commonplace,  but  if  there  is  a  £e  de- 
moral  government  of  the  world  at  all,  it  is  true.    It  would  ^jjp6*  -t 
be  impossible  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  contradiction, 
and  would  consequently  be  impossible  to  Omnipotence, 
that  the  virtue  which  endures  suffering  and  conquers  sin 
should  be  produced  in  a  sinless  world. 

We  do  not  assert  that  these  remarks  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject      It  remains  unexplained  why  animals  and  very 
young  children,  which  have  no  moral  nature  that  can  be 
developed  or  strengthened  by  the  conflict  with  suffering, 
should  nevertheless  be  exposed  to  suffering :  and  the  fact 
of  what  is  called  original  sin — that  is  to  say,  sinful  ten-  Original 
dencies  in  human  nature  manifesting  themselves  before  voluntary 
the  will  has  attained  to  any  true  freedom — is  perhaps  &&*• 
equally  unaccountable  and  certainly  far  more  deeply  per- 
plexing.   But  the  greatest  of  all  evils  is  guilt,  or  voluntary 
sin:8  yet  this  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  explicable:  for  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  of  the  nature  of  a  contradiction, 
that  there  should  be  room  for  the  production  of  the  kind  of 
virtue  which  consists  in  the  self-determination  of  a  free  will 
towards  righteousness  and  holiness,  without  the  possibility 

1  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence."  *  See  page  85,  et  seq. 
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The  high-  of  sin  and  guilt  Thus  the  highest  degree  of  evil  is  the 
of  eviffc5  ^eas^  inexplicable :  and  when  we  see  this  to  be  the  case, 
the  least  the  effect  on  our  minds  ought  to  be  almost  the  same  as  if 
cable.    *    the  entire  mystery  were  solved. 

We  now  go  on  to  consider  in  fuller  detail  the  subject  of 
man's  life  regarded  as  a  school  of  the  highest  virtue. 

Injustice  We  must  remark  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  an  injustice 
of  the  r0°t  a*  ^e  ver7  ro°*  °^  *ke  social  relation. — This  will  appear  a 
social  rela-  startling  expression,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  more  so 
than  the  generally  admitted  truth  that  there  is  sinfulness 
at  the  root  of  human  nature. — The  injustice  consists  in 
this,  that  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
This  is  no  merely  accidental  result :  it  is  part  of  the  plan. 
Every  human  being  is  no  doubt  primarily  entrusted  with 
his  own  welfare  : — the  justice  of  this  is  obvious :  indeed, 
it  is  the  very  definition  of  justice.  But  each  is  also,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  others: 
and  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  one  may  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  another.  We  cannot  imagine  this  consequence  to  be 
avoided  while  the  conditions  of  the  case  remain  what  they 
are,  without  implying  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  this 
injustice  is  permitted  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
kind  of  righteousness : — it  is  only  in  a  world  of  mutually  de- 
pendent beings  that  the  social  virtues  can  exist.  There  may 
be  creatures  which  are  entrusted  each  with  its  own  welfare 
alone,  and  which  nevertheless  attain  to  a  degree  of  virtue 
and  holiness  inconceivable  by  us :  but  it  must  be  virtue 
and  holiness  of  a  kind  unlike  ours :  for  nearly  all  human 
virtue  arises,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  social 
relation,  and  could  not  without  a  contradiction  be  ima- 
gined to  exist  independently  thereof. 

We  have  remarked  that  virtue  is  often  frustrated  of 

its  reward.     It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  world  of 

sinful  beings  who  are  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  each 

other  for  welfare  and  happiness :  for  the  virtue  of  one  may 

Tendency  be  defeated  of  its  purpose  by  the  sin  of  another.    The 

to  ulti- 6    tendency  of  virtue  however  is  on  the  whole  to  triumph : 

mate         ^  other  words,  there  is  in  the  actual  order  of  things  a 
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tendency  for  justice  to  be  done,  which,  though    often  success,  if 
defeated,  is  sufficiently  evident  to  warrant  us  in  believing  ^mec l™ 
that  its  triumph  would  be  perfect  if  time  enough  wereaUowed- 
allowed  for  its  principles  to  work  themselves  out  to  their 
legitimate  results.1    This  condition  of  sufficient  time,  how- 
ever, is  not  afforded  in  our  mortal  life :  nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  us,  under  any  imaginable  conditions,  to  calcu- 
late how  much  time  would  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
Consequently  ethical  laws — that  is  to  say,  the  laws  govern-  Ethical 
ing  the  consequences  of  action,  especially  in  the  formation  j*™  J^6 
of -character — are  laws  of  tendency  only :  unlike  moral  laws,  tendency 
or  laws  of  duty,  which  are  absolute.     Thus,  the  tendency  on  y* 
of  falsehood  is  injurious  to  happiness :  but  it  is  never 
possible  to  tell  how  much  injury  any  particular  falsehood 
will  do :  though,  when  stated  as  a  law  of  tendency,  this 
law  is  as  certain  as  gravitation.2    The  Divine  purpose  in  Purpose  of 
leaving  this  law  only  a  law  of  tendency,  however,  will  at    w* 
the  present  stage  of  the  argument  appear  obvious.    Were 
the  world  so  constituted  that  every  action  produced  to  the 
doer  its  legitimate  result  whether  of  reward  or  of  punish- 
ment immediately,  there  would  be  no  room  whatever  for 
virtue.  Were  the  result  absolutely  certain,  and  certain  to  be 
attained  in  a  calculable  and  moderately  short  time,  such, 
as  a  lifetime,  the  world  would  be  much  more  favourable 
than  it  is  to  the  development  of  ordinary,  prudential,  self- 
denying  virtue,  but  it  would  give  little  or  no  room  for  the 
far  higher  virtues  of  heroism  and  self-devotion. 

We  have  traced  the  discords  of  the  universe  first  in  the 
natural  world  and  afterwards  in  the  world  of  human 
society:  and  it  now  remains  to  show  the  operation  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Duty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  absolute:   the  moral  law  Conflict  of 
demands  obedience.    But  before  we  can  obey  a  command, dutles-    - 
we  must  know  what  it  is :  and  sometimes  two  duties  are, 
or  appear  to  be,  in  conflict.    How  are  we  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  is  to  yield  to  the  other  ? 

1  See  the  chapter  in  Butler's  Analogy  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God, 
where  this  idea  is  most  ably  wrought  out 

*  See  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  for  some  remarks  con- 
necting this  subject  with  the  laws  of  life. 
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There  is  not  always  any  criterion  whereby  to  decide.  This 
truth  is  probably  connected  with  the  truth  that  ethical 
laws  are  laws  of  tendency  only,  and  cannot  be  verified  in 
individual  cases :  and  as  infinite  time  would  allow  ethical 
laws  to  work  out  their  results  in  every  case,  so  infinite 
wisdom  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  discover  a  resultant 
Often  no    between  conflicting  duties.      It  is  however  true  for  us, 
is  possible,  that  when  duties  come  into  collision  there  is  often  no 
resultant  discoverable  by  such  faculties  as  ours:  neither 
Casuistry,  is  cancelled,  and  yet  only  one  can  be  obeyed. — The  possi- 
bility of  always  discovering  such  a  resultant  is  the  funda- 
mental false  postulate  of  casuistry. — Thus,  was  Falkland 
right  in  siding  with  the  king,  or  Hampden  in  siding  with 
Historical  the  Parliament  ?    Was  Johnston  right  in  fighting  for  the 
instances.  Union^  or  j^  ^  fighting  for  his  State?     No  answer  is 

possible,  except  that  all  were  right  if  they  acted  according 
to  the  best  light  they  had.     It  is  this  collision  of  duties, 
or  rather  of  moral  claims,  which  constitutes  the  tragic 
as   distinguished   from   the   merely  painful  element  in 
human  life. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  deepest  tragedies  are 
Applies-    never  witnessed  and  never  written.    The  principles  which 
same°f  the  are  aPplicable  to  conduct  are  equally  applicable  to  belief, 
principle    If — to  suppose  a  case  the  like  of  which  is  constantly  occur- 
0     le '    ring  around  us — two  men,  both  of  them  totally  without 
critical  power,  are  taught  a  religious  system  which  contains 
the  truths  of  God  and  immortality,  of  certain  judgment  and 
possible  forgiveness,  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour:  but  together 
with  these  contains  also  such  contradictions  as  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  authoritative,  and  that  the  command 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  is  still  binding: — that  those  who  are 
to  become  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  must  become 
like  little  children,  and  that  the  human  nature  with  which 
every  child  is  born  into  the  world  deserves  God's  wrath 
and  damnation : — that  God  is  just,  and  that  He  can  take 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  guilty: — that  sympathy  with  all  mankind  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  and  that  the  only  hope  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity consists  in  separating  our  eternal  destiny  from 
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that  of  the  mass  of  mankind : — that  deep,  even  painful, 
compassion  for  suffering  and  sin  are  part  of  the  Christian 
character,  and  that  Christianity  forbids  a  hope  or  a  wish 
for  the  deliverance  of  those  whom  God's  unexplained  de- 
cree has  sentenced  to  incurable  sin  and  unending  misery : — 
that  every  good  gift  is  Divine,  and  that  good  works  which 
do  not  arise  from  conscious  faith  in  Christ  are  of  the 
nature  of  sin : — that  Christ's  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burthen 
light,  and  that  part  of  it  consists  in  being  required  to 
believe  that  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  be  created : — that  hope  is  a  Christian 
grace,  and  that  Christianity  requires  us  to  regard  the  lot  of 
our  human  brothers  with  despair : — that  God  is  love,  and 
that  He  has  based  the  universe  on  a  torture-chamber. 
Both  are  ignorant  how  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  such  a  system,  and  are  practically  compelled  to 
believe  either  all  or  none.  One  of  the  two  cannot,  or 
dares  not,  live  without  an  object  of  conscious  faith :  he 
accepts  the  entire  system,  and  endeavours,  perhaps  with 
success,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  its  contradictions.  The  other 
cannot  and  dares  not  palter  with  conscience  by  endeavour- 
ing to  believe  contradictions,  even  in  order  to  attain  to 
faith  in  God:  and  he  remains  without  any  faith  except 
that  righteousness  is  equally  righteous  and  sin  is  equally 
sinful  whether  we  are  mortal  or  immortal,  and  that  if  there 
is  a  moral  government  of  the  world  at  all  it  wDl  prove  to 
be  a  righteous  one.  Which  of  these  two  is  in  the  right?  Ab- 
solutely, neither :  for  it  is  not  well  to  believe  contradictions, 
and  it  is  not  well  to  be  without  conscious  faith  in  God. 
But,  relatively  speaking,  both  are  right  if  they  have  de- 
cided each  in  the  best  way  that  he  knew  how  to  decide. 
I  will,  however,  state  my  own  belief,  that,  provided  always 
he  does  not  make  want  of  faith  a  pretext  or  an  occasion  of 
sin,  the  man  is  most  worthy  of  eternal  life  who  refuses, 
even  from  the  highest  motives,  to  palter  with  truth  by 
endeavouring  to  believe  contradictions.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  explain  how  such  moral  trials  as  these 
are  to  serve  the  ends  of  virtue  and  holiness.  Virtue  is 
no  doubt  easier,  and  the  average  of  virtue  will  be  higher, 
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Peculiar  where  the  path  of  duty  is  manifest  But  all  who  really 
virtue°  helieve  in  virtue  will  probably  agree  in  believing,  though 
arise  out  actual  proof  may  be  unattainable,  that  the  trials  which 
conflict  of  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  opposing  claims  of  duty  may 
duties.  ^  ^e  occasion  of  the  development  of  other  and  in  some 
respects  higher  kinds  of  virtue  than  any  which  can  be 
produced  where  no  such  conflict  can  arise. 

To  sum  up  the  most  important  results  of  the  present 
chapter : — 
Summary.  If  the  purpose  of  creation  is  either  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness  or  the  highest  possible  average  of 
virtue,  creation  is  a  failure.  But  the  fact  that  the  highest 
products  of  creation  are  always  the  least  abundant* — unor- 
ganized matter  being  more  abundant  than  life,  vegetative 
life  more  abundant  than  animal,  and  merely  animal  life 
more  abundant  than  mind, — suggests  that  the  purpose 
of  creation  is  not  the  greatest  quantity  but  the  highest 
kind  of  excellence : — so  that  one  being  of  a  high  type  of 
excellence  is  mote  valuable  in  the  Divine  sight  than  an 
indefinite  number  of  a  lower  type.  An  inferior  degree  of 
attainment  in  a  high  type  appears  also  to  be  more  valuable 
than  a  higher  degree  of  attainment  in  a  lower  type.  These 
are  the  purposes  of  creation,  and  have  been  attained. 

The  facts  of  the  organic  world  appear  to  show  that 
variety  is  sought  in  creation  for  its  own  sake.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  moral  world,  which  is  so  ordered  as  to  give 
occasion  for  the  production  not  only  of  the  highest  virtue 
but  of  virtue  of  varied  types.  The  attainment  of  all  kinds 
of  excellence  in  the  same  being  at  once  appears  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

Suffering,  injustice,  moral  perplexity,  and  sin  are  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  virtue  which 
resists  and  overcomes  them.  Injustice  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  fact  that  our  happiness  is  to  a  great  extent  placed 
in  each  other's  power :  but  this  is  permitted  in  order  to 
give  occasion  for  the  virtue  of  unselfishness.  Virtue  is 
often  disappointed  of  its  just  reward,  but  this  is  permitted 
in  order  to  give  occasion  to  the  virtues  of  patience,  resig- 
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nation,  and  self-devotion.  The  path  of  duty  is  often 
uncertain,  and  though  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  high  average  of  virtue,  it  tends  to  produce 
special  and  high  kinds  of  virtua 

In  the  truths  here  stated  we  have  a  reply  to  all  argu-  Reply  to 
ments  against  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its  a^nst**" 
apparent  failure  to  influence  mankind.     The  assertion  Chmtian- 
that  Christianity  has  not  kept  its  original  promise,  isit»a™ 
simply  contrary  to  fact : — Christ  did  not  promise  to  His  P*™11* 
disciples  that  they  should  conquer  the  world:   on  the 
contrary,  He  warned  them  that  the  entire  history  of  the 
Church  until  His  coming  again  should  be  a  course  of 
trial:  and  that  because  iniquity  should  abound  (meaning 
apparently  within  the  Church  itself),  the  love  of  many 
should  wax  cold}    Christianity  has  no  doubt  raised  the 
moral  principles  acted  on    by  civilized  mankind:    but 
though  this  is  an  encouragement  to  us,  it  is  not  the 
primary  purpose  of  Christianity,  and  ought  not  to  be 
put  forward  as  the  chief  ground  of  our  faith. 

These  truths  are  not  merely  speculative:  they  are  of  Practical 
the  highest  practical  importance:  and  there  never  was  .Jgft 
time  when  it  was  more  needful  to  bear  them  in  mind  than  the  sub- 
now.    In  the  present  state  of  the  moral  and  political J6 
world,  the  most  thoughtful  men  are  the  oftenest  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith — 
that  is  to  say  the  entire  ethical  system  whereof  Christ 
is  the  founder2 — is  disproved  by  facts,  because  in  general 
those  who  believe  are  nothing  the  better,  and  those  who 
disbelieve  are  nothing  the  worse.     Unless  we  are  to  be 
morally  thoughtless,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  unmoved 
by  such  suggestions.    But  they  are  meant  for  our  trial, 
and,  as  such,  they  are  part  of  that  order  of  things  which 
is  designed  to  make  possible  the  production  of  high  and 
varied  types  of  virtue.    With  whatever  force  they  may 
tend  to  discourage  our  aspirations  after  virtue,  the  reply 
to  such  objections  is  logically  complete :  for  the  sound-  Et^cal 
ness  or  goodness  of  an  ethical  system  must  be  tested  by  must  be 

1  Matt.  xxiy.  12.  ■  Chapter  12. 
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tested  by   its  natural  and  legitimate  tendency  rather  than  by  its 
tenden-     visible  results: — if  its  general  tendency  is  obviously  to 
result*,      promote  virtue  and  holiness,  and  if  notwithstanding  it 
appears  in  practice  not  to  promote  them,  the  influence 
ought  to  be  not  that  ethical  theory  is  untrustworthy,  but 
that  there  must  be  some  cause  at  work  which  interferes 
with  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  the  system. 
How  I  do  not  deny  that  the  experimental  verification  of 

^cMes  ^h*0*!  principles  is  both  possible  and  important: — it 
are  to  be  is  both  possible  and  important  to  perceive  the  nature 
mentally  an<*  ^e  worth  of  ethical  principles,  not  only  in  their 
verified,  abstract  form,  but  in  their  actual  operation  in  moulding 
character.  But  if  the  connexion  between  the  belief  and  the 
character  which  it  helps  to  mould  is  to  be  in  any  degree 
instructive,  it  must  be  understood  and  perceived,  not 
merely  inferred  from  the  kind  of  facts  which  statistics 
may  prove.  The  knowledge,  by  actual  acquaintance,  of  a 
single  character  which  Christianity  has  made  pure  and 
unselfish,  not  only  has  but  ought  to  have  more  influence 
in  making  us  recognize  and  understand  the  effect  of 
Christianity  in  promoting  purity  and  unselfishness,  than 
any  possible  amount  of  merely  historical  and  statistical 
information  about  the  social  morality  and  the  charitable 
institutions  which  have  been  developed  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere;  even  supposing  such  facts,  especially  with 
respect  to  purity,  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  they  are. 
Of  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  character  in  moulding 
character,  I  have  spoken  at  greater  length  in  the  chapter 
on  Justification  by  Faith.  Historical  evidence  on  such 
subjects  is  however  not  to  be  despised,  though  it  can 
never  be  of  first-rate  importance. 
Summary.  In  a  word,  the  sufficient  reply  to  all  intellectual  diffi- 
culties and  all  moral  perplexities  arising  from  the 
apparent  failure  of  Christianity  to  attain  its  purpose, 
is  that  nature  declares  the  purpose  of  creation  not  to  be 
high  average  excellence  but  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
excellence  by  a  few :  and  that  Christ  confirms  this.  Many, 
He  says,  are  called,  but  few  chosen. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  reply,  while  answering  one 
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objection,  raises  another  which  is  fatal.     Tf  we  believe  Objection 
this,  how  is  the  highest  virtue  to  be  possible?     If  thej^trine 
only  final  reward  for  which  the  highest  virtue  can  hope  is  here  8tated 
to  consist  in  separating  its  lot  from  that  of  the  human  selfish- 
race  and  attaining  to  an  exclusive  salvation,  will  not  the  ne88, 
natural  and  legitimate  tendency  of  such  a  belief  be  to  make 
unselfish  virtue  impossible  ? 

I  reply,  that  it  would  be  so  if  the  doctrine  here  stated  Reply, 
as  to  Creative  Purpose  were  the  entire  truth.     But  it  is  not  the* 
not  so.    The  attainment  of  excellence  by  a  few,  though  entire 
it  is  the  Creator's  primary  purpose,  is  not  His  only  nor  salvation 
His  ultimate  purpose.      According    to  Christ   and  His^llfin^jy 
Apostles,  though  few  are  saved  at  first,  salvation  will 
ultimately  be  general.    Christ,  by  being  lifted  up  on  the 
cross,  will  draw  all  men  to  Him : 1  and  all  enemies  shall 
be  abolished.2    We  shall  have  to  say  more  on  this  subject 
in  the  chapter  on  Nature  and  Grace.     This  is  also  the  Objection 
reply  to  an  objection  to  Christianity  which  is,  I  think,  felt  ^jSflJJJJ" 
more  widely  than  expressed :   namely,  that  any  moral  it  does  not 
agency,  especially  if  it  has  the  vast  pretensions  of  Chris-  j^asa? 
tianity,  ought  to  attempt  to  benefit  not  a  few  but  all :  and 
consequently  ought  to  act  not  as  Christianity  seeks  to  do, 
on  the  individual,  but  on  the  masses  of  mankind.    The 
reply  to  this  is  that  Christianity  does  promise  the  ultimate  Reply, 
salvation  of  all : — it  no  doubt  begins  by  acting  on  the  **"**      * 
individual,  but  by  so  doing  it  takes  the  best  way  to  benefit  the  mass 
the  masses  in  the  long  run.    The  full  proof  of  this  is  ^J^. 
reserved  for  the  time  when  salvation,  which  under  theviduai. 
present  dispensation  is  only  individual,  has  become  uni- 
versal :  but  historical  and  ethical  science  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  principle  that  if  men  are  to  be  made  better  and 
happier  they  must  be  acted  on  through  their  beliefs  :  and 
this  action  must  begin,  not  with  the  mass  but  with  the 
individual : — if  the  mass  is  to  be  benefited  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  benefiting  individuals  first. 

The  objectors  of  whom  I  have  now  spoken  probably 
deny  Christianity  as  an  authoritative  system  of  truth. 
But  the  same  reply  is  to  be  made  to  others  who  would 

1  John  xii.  32.  a  1  Tor.  xv.  24—26, 
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Tendency  be  the  last  to  deny  its  authority  in  words.  Among  the 
Christian-  teachers  of  religion  and  the  administrators  of  ecclesi- 
ityintoa  astical  systems  there  is  a  constant  and  not  an  ignoble 

system  of 

ordi-  temptation  to  lower,  I  do  not  say  the  moral  standard,  but 
%Eu!*  the  intellectual  character  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
benefit  the  teaches  men  to  come  to  God  as  children  in  a  spirit  of 
mM8ei*  freedom,  and  its  tendency  is  to  educate  them  into  fitness 
for  such  freedom :  but  its  ministers  too  often  dread 
freedom  for  the  people,  and  for  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  them  free  endeavour  to  substitute  a  new 
yoke  of  ordinances.  Their  hope  is  by  thus  lowering  the 
character  of  Christianity  to  make  it  more  widely  effective. 
Thus,  in  one  Church  they  enforce  the  confessional,  and  in 
others  asceticism  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  an  utter  misconception  to  think  that  all  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  are  due  to  the  desire  of  the  clergy  for  power. 
A  very  great  part  of  them  are  due  to  the  honest  and  not 
unfounded  belief  that  the  people  over  whom  they  have  to 
rule  are  unfit  for  freedom  and  responsibility :  and  they 
have  been  seconded  by  the  people  themselves,  who  often 
prefer  bondage :  for  unfortunately  the  natural  belief  that 
men  will  of  themselves  prefer  freedom  to  bondage  and 
knowledge  to  ignorance  is  by  no  means  universally  true. 
The  answer  to  those  who  thus  attempt  to  lower  Chris- 
tianity is  the  same  as  the  answer  to  those  mentioned 
above  who  would  set  it  aside.  Christ's  plan  is  in  the  first 
place  to  confer  spiritual  benefit  on  individuals,  and  only 
through  them  to  benefit  the  mass:  and  those  who  in 
Christ's  name  set  aside  His  plan  in  favour  of  one  of  their 
own  will  certainly  prove  to  be  in  the  wrong.  This  is  not 
matter  of  faith  only,  but  in  a  great  degree  also  of  obser- 
vation :  for  historical  evidence  shows  that  such  attempts, 
however  well  meant  they  may  be,  tend  to  lower  the  moral 
standard  of  Christianity  as  well  as  its  intellectual  character. 
Objection  The  same  principle  affords  the  reply  to  another  kind  of 
andtophi-  objection  to  Christianity  which  appears  to  be  widely  felt 
lo8ophy.  xhe  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age  sought  a  sign,  and  the 
Greeks  philosophy.  There  is  a  disposition  now  to  reject 
both,  and  to  think  that  religion  ought  to  address  the  moral 
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and  spiritual  sense  alone.  With  regard  to  signs,  I  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  religion  ought  to 
have  miraculous  proofs.1  But  as  regards  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  that  is  to  say  its  transcendental  doctrines,  it 
may  possibly  be  true,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  a  religion  addressing  itself  to  the  moral  nature  only, 
and  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  possible,  to  the  intellect, 
would  be  more  widely  and  immediately  beneficial  than 
such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  which  makes  vast  demands 
on  theoretical  faith  as  well  as  on  practical  obedience.  But  It  is  rirfit 
if  the  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  in  the  first  instance,  not  jl^ 
the  most  virtue  but  the  highest  virtue,  it  is  obviously  should 

ffifu££  d6~ 

right  that  it  should  address  itself  to  the  whole  of  man's  mands  on 
nature,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral :    and  above  all  to  fai^  M 

well  as 

that  highest  reason  wherein  moral  and  intellectual  percep-  obedience, 
tions  coincide. 

1  See  the  chapter  on  the  Proof  of  a  Revelation  (Chapter  10). 
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TN  strictness  of  logical  arrangement,  the  present  chapter 
A  ought  to  be  a  note  to  the  preceding  one:  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  induces  me  to  make  it  a 
distinct  chapter. 
Original  We  have  defined  Original  Sin  as  "  sinful  tendencies  in 
sin  defined,  human  nature  manifesting  themselves  before  the  will  has 

attained  to  any  true  freedom."1 
Twoetrors:     There  are  two  errors  on  this  subject  which  must  be 

mentioned, 
thatori-         One  of  these  consists  in  regarding  the  recognition  of 
Ma*}]**)-    ^^S"18^  sin  as  a  theological  dogma. — It  is  not  a  revealed 
logical       doctrine  but  an  observed  fact :  a  fact  of  all  human  expe- 
ogma;      rience,  and  witnessed  to  as  strongly  by  classical  as  by 
Biblical  writers,  as  strongly  by  heathens  and  atheists  as 
by  Christians.     It.  is  no  doubt  true  that  religious  men 
dwell  more  than  others  on  the  fact  of  man's  sinfulness, 
but  this  is  because  they  alone  are  able  to  see  its  im- 
portance.    Sin  appears  in  darker  and  therefore  in  truer 
colours    in    proportion   as    our    conception    of   holiness 
becomes   brighter.      A    man's    religion    may   make    an 
infinite   difference   in  his  way  of  feeling   towards  sin ; 
but  if   he  recognizes   the   facts  of   experience   without 
endeavouring  to  explain  them  away,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  of  human  sinfulness. 
The  Biblical  writers  do  not  dogmatize  about  it,  but  take 
it  as  an  indisputable  fact : — a  fact  which  it  would  be  as 

1  Page  251. 
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irrational  and  as  unmeaning  to  call  in  question  as  the  facts 
of  disease  and  death.  This  would  probably  be  generally 
understood,  were  it  not  for  the  narrative  of  the  Fall, 
which  is  obviously  an  allegorical  legend,  having  been 
mistaken  for  history  and  erected  into  a  dogma.  It  is 
often  implied  that  those  who  deny  the  historical  character 
of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  introduction 
of  sin  into  the  world  thereby  deny  the  fact  of  original  sin, 
but  this  is  the  same  kind  of  misconception  as  if  it  were  to 
be  thought  that  those  who  deny  the  scientific  character  of 
the  account  of  the  Creation  in  the  same  book  thereby  deny 
the  existence  of  the  visible  universe. 

The  other  error  consists  in  confounding  weakness,  un-  and  that 
worthiness,  and  insufficiency,  with  sinfulness.     We  know  e^"^ 
that  "  we  are  unable  of  ourselves  to  do  any  good  thing."  God  be- 
We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  this  whenever  we  become  th/slnful 
conscious  of  sin,  but  this  inability  is  not  itself  any  proof  ******* 
of  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature,  because  we  share  it  with 
all  created  beings,  and  even  with   Christ.1     He,  though 
He  claimed  to  be  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  yet  declared 
that  of  His  own  self  He  could  do  nothing. 

We  have  seen  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  permitting  the 
existence  of  sin  is  to  make  provision  for  the  development 
of  that  virtue  which  contends  against  it     At  the  same  How  far 
time  we  have  admitted  that  this,  though  an  adequate  difficult™ 
explanation  of  the  fact  of  sin  arising  out  of  the  self-deter-  of  the  sub- 

16Ct  18 

minations  of  a  free  will,  does  not  fully  account  for  the  gobble, 
manifestation  of  sinful  tendencies  before  the  will  has 
attained  to  freedom.  But  though  the  only  possible 
explanation  is  thus  inadequate,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  if  our  knowledge  and  our  powers 
were  greater,  and  in  which  we  shall  find  it  when  we  have 
attained  to  know  even  as  we  are  known.  This,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  see,  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  theological 
side  of  the  subject. 

1  " We  are  dependent  creatures,  not  self-existent  or  self-sufficing:  but 
there  is  nothing  degrading  in  this  dependence,  for  we  share  it  with  the 
Eternal  Son."  (From  "Tho  Spiritual  Order  and  other  Papers,"  by  the  late 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Iinlathen,  p.  233.) 
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I  speak  of       The  object  of  the   present    chapter,  however,  is    to 
^^1**  approach  the  subject  on  the  psychological  side,  and  to 
gicaily.      show,  as  a  matter  of  phenomenal  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  sinful  nature  of  man  is  developed. 

Sin  Wins  The  first  manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature  come  with 
conscious-  ^e  dawn  °f  self-consciousness,  and  appear  to  depend 
ness.         thereon.    w  Self -consciousness  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of 

Self-con-    consciousness.    The  first  or  primary  consciousness  is  con- 
sciousness     .  „  ..  ip  •  •  n 
defined,      sciousness  of  sensation :   self-consciousness  is  secondary, 

and  may  be  defined  as  consciousness  of  consciousness. 
Thought  is  generally  though  not  always  conscious,1  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  self-conscious : — thought  becomes  self-con- 
scious when  it  becomes  its  own  object,  that  is  to  say  when 
we  think  about  thinking.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  not  neces- 
sarily self-conscious,  though  they  tend  to  become  so :  nor 
is  there  necessarily  any  self-consciousness  in  the  desire  of 
immediately  attainable  pleasure,  or  the  dread  of  immedi- 
ately threatening  pain :  (feelings  which  the  higher  animals 
appear  to  have  in  equal  intensity  with  ourselves  :)  but  all 
brooding  over  recollected  or  anticipated  pleasure  or  pain 
is  self-conscious.  Self-consciousness  appears  to  have  the 
closest  connexion  with  that  power  of  directing  thought  at 
will,  whereon  depends  the  power  of  forming  abstractions  and 
of  abstract  reasoning ;  and  these  latter  are  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  man's  intellect  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  animals.2  But  while  self-consciousness  and  the  power 
of  directing  thought  at  will  are  on  the  one  side  the  source 
of  all  high  intellectual  and  moral  developments,  they 
give  on  the  other  side  entrance  to  all  error  and  sin. 
The  fundamental  law  whereon  the  development  of  original 
Self-con-  sin  depends,  is  this : — that  any  function  is  liable  to  be 
derane^  ™  8ome  degree  deranged  by  the  direction  thereto  of  self- 
even  the    consciousness,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  thought.     This 

functions:  ^aw  h*8  lts  T00^  iQ  ^e  organic  life,  farther  down  than 
the  first  development  of  a  moral  nature ;— thus,  the  act  of 
breathing  is  disturbed  and  becomes  irregular  if  we  think 
about  it: — and  I  believe  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 

1  Concerning  unconscious  thought,  see  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol. 
ii.  r-  27-  f  Same,  p.  164. 
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bodily  health  is  injured  by  making  it  the  object  of  constant  much 
thought.     And  if  this  is  true  of  the  bodily  functions,  it  is  ™J^e 
much  more  so  of  the  mental  ones,  which  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  modification  as  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  more 
liable  to  spontaneous  variations,  than  the  bodily  functions  : 
and  for  those  reasons  more  liable  to  morbid  perversions. 

The  quadrumana  (apes  and  monkeys),  which  of  all  ani- 
mals approach  the  nearest  to  Man  in  their  bodily  struc- 
ture, are  according  to  Darwin  those  which  most  nearly 
resemble  him  in  their  mental  character  also:1  and  the 
well-known  mischievousness  of  monkeys,  so  like  that  of  Mental 
self-willed  children,  appears  to  be  a  dawning  of  the  same  j^^ys! 
sinful  nature  which  is  more  fully  developed  in  mankind. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  nature  all  is  beautiful,  but  in  the 
actions  and  works  of  man  all  is  perverse:  but  this  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  are  moral  anomalies  even  in  the 
animal  world :  I  do  not  now  speak  of  monkeys,  which  pro- 
bably have  a  dawning  self-consciousness,  but  of  insects, 
which  show  no  signs  thereof:2  and  though  there  is  much 
deliberate  perverseness  in  human  actions,  yet  it  cannot  be 
true  that  all  human  works  are  perverse,  unless  it  is  true 
that  all  works  of  inventive  (as  distinguished  from  imi- 
tative) art  are  ugly  :  and  no  one  will  seriously  maintain 
this.  The  difference  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
those  of  man  in  this  respect  is  one  of  degree :  but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  enormous.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly 
believed,  that  the  contrast  is  between  Divine  and  human 
works.  The  intelligence  which  becomes  conscious  in  the 
brain  of  the  higher  animals  and  conscious  of  itself  in  the 
brain  of  man,  is  the  same  with  that  which  guides  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  and  acts 
in  the  wonderful  instincts  of  insects.8  Intelligence  is  an  Contrast 
attribute  of  all  life.     The  contrast  between  the  works  of  J^en 

uncon- 

nature  and  those  of  man,  is  that  between  intelligence  scions  in- 

..  -i  i  .«  i  telligence 

acting  unconsciously  and  consciously  : — unconsciously  in  ^  naWe 
nature,  consciously  in  the  mind.     In  organic  and  instinc-  "V1  co?" 

.         _  SC10U8  in- 

tive  life,  intelligence  acts  unconsciously,  and  for  the  most  teffigence 

in  Man. 
1  See  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Man. 

1  Page  216.  '  Page  215. 
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part  harmoniously  and  rightly:  in  mental  life  self-con- 
sciousness has  been  awakened,  and  the  first  effect  of  this  is 
to  set  intelligence  wrong,  causing  it  to  produce  ugliness  in 
art,  systematic  error  in  science,  perversity  in  conduct,  and 
sin  in  morals. 
Contrast        The  contrast  will  become  most  clearly  visible  by  com- 
j£££n     paring  the  forms  of  the  organic  creation  with  those  of  the 
beauty  and  human  arts  whereof  the  object  is  beauty.1    As  a  rule, 
art.  though  not  without  exceptions,  everything  in  the  organic 

world  is  beautiful :  and  there  are  structures  whereof  the 
purpose  appears  to  be  beauty,  just  as  in  the  decorative  arts 
of  man :  I  mean  such  structures  as  the  tail-feathers  of  the 
peacock,  the  crests  of  many  kinds  of  humming-birds,  and 
the  extraordinary  developments  of  ornamental  feathers  in  the 
various  birds  of  Paradise.  The  purpose  of  these  has  been 
attained  :  they  are  beautiful  How  different  is  human  art ! 
Men  spontaneously  admire  beauty:  a  delicate  discrimina- 
tion of  its  refinements  is  perhaps  always  the  result  either 
of  culture  or  of  some  peculiarly  happy  organization :  but 
in  a  child  before  the  dawn  of  self-consciousness  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  healthy  in  so  far  as  it  exists  at  alL  But  art 
cannot  arise  in  this  absence  of  self-consciousness :  before 
there  can  be  art,  the  attention  must  be  voluntarily  and 
consciously  directed  to  beauty  as  an  object  of  thought: 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  thus  becoming  an  object  of  self- 
consciousness,  is  at  least  in  danger  of  being  perverted.  I 
do  not  now  speak  of  the  hideous  idols  which  are  still 
worshipped :  these  are  perhaps  in  all  cases  symbolic,  and 
though  they  are  even  a  stronger  instance  of  the  sinfulness 
of  man's  nature  than  purely  artistic  monstrosities,  they  are 
Savage  not  quite  so  direct  a  proof.  I  speak  of  such  customs  as 
SesTn™1"  that  of  tattooing,  which  according  to  some  travellers  is 
ornament,  really  ornamental  on  the  back  and  round  the  waist,  but 
must  be  hideous  on  the  face:  and  the  still  more  unac- 

1  If  any  one  says  that  there  is  no  standard  of  beauty  ;  that  the  facts  men- 
tioned here  prove  that  there  is  none  :  and  that  beauty  and  ugliness  are  only 
names  for  what  we  like  and  dislike  :  I  reply  that,  independently  of  any- 
other  arguments,  the  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  a  science  of  musical 
harmony  affords  a  presumption  almost  amounting  to  certainty  that  there 
must  be  equally  assured  principles  of  the  harmonies  of  form  and  colour. 
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countable  perversity  among  some  savages,  of  flattening  the 
heads  of  their  children  by  bandages.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  ascertain  how  far  unnatural  practices  of  this  class  are 
due  to  a  perverted  sense  of  beauty,  and  how  far  merely  to 
morbid  instincts.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  naturalist  who 
has  explored  the  Malay  Archipelago,  remarks  that  the  prac- 
tice of  shaving  some  part  of  either  the  head  or  the  face  is 
so  general  among  mankind  that  it  must  be  due  to  an  in- 
stinct :  if  so,  the  instinct  must  be  a  morbid  one :  and  there  Morbid 
is  perhaps  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  practice  of mstincta 
compressing  the  waist,  which  is  so  common  among  Euro- 
pean women  and  not  unknown  among  European  men,  is 
not  altogether  due  to  a  perverted  sense  of  beauty  and  re- 
finement, but  becomes  an  easily  acquired  morbid  instinct. 

There  are  other  perversities  of  practice  which  cannot  be  Other  per- 
due to  perversions  of  the  sense  of  beauty :  among  which  p^££of 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom,  which  I  believe  is,  or  was, 
widely  spread  among  barbarous  races,  of  cutting  the  flesh 
so  as  to  make  the  blood  flow,  in  real  or  pretended  paroxysms 
of  joy  or  sorrow.1  Kindred  with  these  are  practices 
of  mutilation ;  the  best  known  of  which,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  is  the  painful  and  revolting  rite  of 
circumcision.8  Many  savage  perversities  of  practice  may 
no  doubt  be  explained  as  results  of  intellectual  error.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  of  this  subject  farther  on.  But  this  is 
certainly  not  true  of  all.  It  would  appear  indeed  as  if 
those  practices  which  are  most  irrational  and  unnatural 
are  the  sign  and  expression  of  a  lawless  revolt  against 
nature  of  that  power  in  man  which  afterwards  attains  to 
true  freedom  and  self-government3 

Thought   is  a  function  which   is   eminently  liable  to  Derange- 
be  deranged  by  making  it  the  subject  of  self-conscious-  {^J2j.j[ 
ness.     This  may  be  instanced  in  its  simplest  form  by  the  by  self, 
well-known  fact  that  by  letting  the  mind  dwell  for  some 
time  on  the  most  familiar-  word,  it  will  come  to  seem 
strange  and  unmeaning.     Eeasoning  is  generally  sound  so 
long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  with  self-consciousness.    It  is 

1  See  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 

*  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 

*  See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter. 


conscious- 
ness. 
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thus  that  animals  think.  Thought  in  that  unconscious 
and  spontaneous  state  is  able  to  reach  but  a  little  way, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  mostly  right  and  true.  It  must 
attain  to  self-consciousness  before  it  can  attain  to  any  high 
development :  but  the  first  results  of  self-conscious  thought 
consist  in  its  following  logic  at  the  expense  of  reason  and 
truth,  and  in  being  enslaved  by  language,  which  ought  to 
have  been  its  servant 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  self-con- 
sciousness on  thought  that  men  often  find  it  easier  to 
believe  truly  and  to  act  rightly  than  to  state  accurately 
the  reasons  for  their  belief  and  their  actions.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  to  his  friend  who 
had  to  act  as  a  judge  without  knowing  anything  of  law. 
"Decide  according  to  your  common  sense,  and  you  will 
be  right :  but  give  no  reasons,  or  you  will  be  wrong."  It 
is  no  doubt  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  belief  should 
be  analysed:  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  man  should 
do  this  for  himself.  In  other  words,  logic  and  philosophy 
must  be  studied,  but  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  be 
studied  by  all  And  if  young  men  are  taught  that  they 
have  no  right  to  believe  or  to  do  anything  which  they 
cannot  justify  in  words,  the  effect  will  be  to  make  them 
not  truthful  and  accurate  thinkers,  but  plausible  talkers. 

But  the  most  remarkable  errors  of  self-conscious  thought 
belong  to  a  more  primitive  mental  state  than  ours,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  those  early  systems  of  thought  where 

Mytho-      religion  and  philosophy  are  not  yet  separated.    All  mytho- 

pr^ueedT  ^°SY  belongs  to  this  class  of  error.  Mythology,  says  Max 
Mliller,  is  a  disease  of  language :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  power  of  language  on  the  mind  in  causing 
it  to  mistake  words  for  things  and  metaphors  for  facts. 
To  mention  a  single  instance : — what  a  world  of  miscon- 
ception has  been  caused  by  the  notion  that  chance,  which 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  name  for  the  impossibility 
of  certainty,  must,  because  it  has  a  name,  have  actual  exist- 

Instance :  ence  and  be  an  agent:  and,  with  the  Romans,  even  a  Deity ! 

of  ch^wn  (Fortuna.)1     But,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  remarked  in  his  work 

1  Thii  instance  ii  mentioned  by  Archbishop  Whately :  I  think  not  by 
Miillcr. 
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on  Primitive  Culture,  mythology  in  this  sense  of  the 
word  is  probably  a  secondary  formation : — that  which  is  Animism, 
most  probably  the  first  stratum  of  superstition  consists 
of  what  he  calls  Animism,  or  the  theory  which  ascribes 
life  and  soul  to  all  things.1  This  idea  is  worked  out  by  Primitive 
savages  into  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  universe,  in  a  P ^^^y 
way  which  is  perfectly  logical,  that  is  to  say  consistent  but  irra- 
with  itself :  but  utterly  irrational,  that  is  to  say  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  things.  In  the  instincts  of  animals  there 
is  no  conscious  reasoning,  but  they  are  perfectly  rational, 
that  is  to  say  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  world  around  : 
it  is  the  introduction  of  consciousness  into  reasoning 
which  is  the  source  of  error  among  men.  One  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  this  clinging  to  logic  in  defiance  of 
reason  is  the  very  general  practice  of  supplying  the  dead 
with  food  and  other  articles  for  their  use  in  the  spirit- 
world.  This  is  consistent  and  logical :  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  use  the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  the 
food,  clothing,  and  weapons  left  in  their  graves:  for  the 
Animistic  faith,  or  philosophy,  of  primitive  man  recognizes 
a  spirit  in  everything,  animate  and  inanimate  alike.  But 
the  strangest,  and  to  our  ideas  the  most  unintelligible, 
instances  of  the  irrational  logic  of  primitive  thought  pro- 
bably belong  rather  to  custom  and  law  than  to  religion  or 
philosophy.  One  of  these  is  stated  in  Note  C  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

But  the  most  direct  effect  of  self-consciousness  in  pro-  Effect  of 
ducing  sinful  tendencies  is  probably  when  it  is  directed  to  J^^bm, 
the  appetites.    When  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drink-  on  the 
ing  become  the  subjects  of  self-consciousness,  so  as  to  be  appe    ^ 
thought  of  when  they  are  not  present,  the  effect  is  a  temp- 
tation to  excess.    The  love  of  stimulants  appears  to  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  this,  though  I  do  not  mean  that 
their  use  is  sinful  when  in  moderation.     It  is  remarkable 
and  perhaps  significant  that  the  quadrumana,  which  are 

1  This  doctrine  is  what  Comte  calls  Fetichism — a  very  inappropriate 
name.  Animism  is  a  much  better  word.  Comte's  theory  that  this  was  the 
earliest  religions  or  philosophical  doctrine  among  men  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Tylor's  researches. 
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the  animals  most  nearly  resembling  Man,  are  also  the  only 
animals  which  easily  acquire  a  liking  for  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  drinks.1 

The  direction  of  self-consciousness  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  however  the  strongest  instance  of  all. 
On  the  one  side,  it  gives  origin  to  that  love  which,  when 
pure,  is  the  source  of  half  the  happiness  of  life  and  of 
more  than  half  its  charm :  on  the  other,  to  all  impurity. 
The  alle-    It  is  this  which  has  impressed  the  minds  of  the  authors 
mythof     °^  t^a*  P*0^01111^  myth  of  the  Fall  of  Man  which  is  pre- 
the  Fall,    served  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.    That  myth  is  an  allegory 
of  the  entrance  of  the  sinful  nature  into  the  human  world 
through  the  awakening  of  self-consciousness,  and  its  first 
consequences  in  the  destruction  of  childlike  innocence  and 
the  arising  of  bodily  shame.    But  this  was  not  a  fall  from 
a  higher  state,  unless  it  is  to  be  called  a  fall  for  the  child  to 
grow  into  the  man.    The  awakening  of  self-consciousness 
was  not  a  fall  from  a  higher  state,  but  an  advance  towards  it 
If  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  has  any  historical  basis,  it  indi- 
cates that  crisis  in  the  history  of  Man  when  he  attained  to 
sufficient  self-consciousness  to  become  conscious  of  sin  and 
Its  pos-     to  transmit  traditional  history  to  posterity.    If  this  is  so, 
torical"'    ***  significance  is  historical  as  well  as  allegorical,  and  it  is 
meaning,    with  profound  truth  that  it  has  been  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  most  venerable  of  all  histories.    But  this  is 
only  a  speculation,  and  not  improbably  a  baseless  one. 
The  allegorical  meaning,  on  the  contrary,  is  obvious  and 
lies  on  the  surface. 

Nor  can  it  be  true  that  God  commanded  man  not  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  knowledge :  man's  mind  is  made  for  know- 
ledge, and  God  never  created  faculties  which  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  used.  Nor  was  it  thus  that  Man  became 
subject  to  death :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  mortal  from  the 
first :  death  is  a  universal  and  necessary  condition  of  life. 
The  myth  of  the  Fall  further  asserts  that  sin  is  not 
an  indigenous  product  of  this  world  of  ours,  but  has  come 
to  it  from  without  This  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved :  but  if  it  were  proved  to  be  true,  the  moral  per- 

i  See  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Man. 
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pie xi ties  connected  with  the  subject  would  be  in  no  degree 
lightened,  and  the  question  why  evil  is  permitted  to  exist 
in  a  Divine  universe  would  be  no  nearer  solution :  just  as 
Sir  William  Thomson's  conjecture  that  the  first  vitalized 
germ  may  have  been  brought  to  our  planet  by  a  meteoric 
stone  would  not,  even  if  it  were  proved,  bring  us  one  step 
nearer  to  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life. 

The  Hebrew  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  The  jer- 
the  world  appears  also  to  imply  the  doctrine,  which  is  so  ™™  e 
prominent  in  the  later  Scriptures,  of  the  personality  of  the  Tempter  is 
Tempter.    This  also  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved,  0fCpJoof or 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  totally  unnecessary  hypothesis.    I  disproof: 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  have  to  contend  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil :  on  the  contrary,  the  last  The  Devil 
of  these  three  names  has  a  profounder  signification  if  we  ^^pie6 
thereby  understand  an  impersonal  principle  of  evil  than  if  of  purely 
we  take  it  to  mean  a  personal  tempter.     If  the  Devil  is  a  evlij  as 
person,  then  the  world  and  the  flesh  are  his  instruments  of  dtain- 

*  guished 

temptation,  and  he  uses,  or  at  least  may  be  believed  to  from  the 
use,  no  other.  But  as  I  understand  the  words,  the  flesh  J^^X 
means  the  tendency  to  prefer  the  lower  part  of  our  own 
nature  to  the  higher:  the  world  means  the  tendency  to  set 
our  affections  on  visible  and  temporary  things  in  prefer* 
ence  to  invisible  and  eternal :  and  the  Devil  means  the 
tendency  to  those  sins  which  have  their  source  and  seat  in 
the  inmost  souL  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  proverbial 
expression  that  "  pride  is  the  sin  of  devils." 

Christ  resisted  and  overcame  all  these  forms  of  tempta-  Christ 
tioh.    His  temptation  of  the  flesh  was  the  natural  desire  ^the"0 
to  make  an  unworthy  use  of  His  miraculous  powers  by thiee* 
turning  stones  into  bread  in  order  to  satisfy  His  hunger : 
for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  every  tempta- 
tion of  the  flesh  must  be  a  temptation  to  an  act  which 
is  in  itself  sinful.     His  temptation  of  the  world  was  that 
which  is  recorded  by  His  biographers  as  a  temptation 
to  receive  as  His  own  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of   them,  on  condition  of  paying  homage  to 
Satan :  which  was  probably  an  impulse  to  use  His  miracu- 
lous power  in  order  to  carry  out  His  plans  for  the  good  of 
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mankind  by  force.1  His  temptation  of  the  Devil,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Devil  is  distinguished  from  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  was  probably  that  which  is  described  as  an 
impulse  to  throw  Himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  in  the 
expectation  of  being  borne  up  in  safety  by  angels.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  desire  for  some  tangible  miracle, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  display,  (there  is  no  suggestion  of 
this,)  but  in  order  to  confirm  to  His  own  soul  the  truth 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world: 
— a  desire  to  walk  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.  So 
perfect  was  His  victory  over  all  these  various  forms  of 
temptation  that  the  struggle  was  forgotten.  He  after- 
wards said  to  His  disciples,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  been 
with  me  in  my  temptations : "  forgetting  at  the  moment 
that  He  had  faced  and  overcome  the  chief  of  them  alone. 


NOTE  A. 

THE  MUTILATIONS  OF  SAVAGES. 

Mutila-      Mutilations,  according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  are  in  some  cases  prac- 
tices are    ^feed  with  the  idea  of  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  part  cut  off: 

sometimes 

sacrifices,    but  he  does  not  maintain  that  this  is  true  of  all.     He  says  of 

one  case,  among  the  Mandan  Indians  of  North  America : — 
Instance  "  In  the  Mandan  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  manhood,  when 
Mayans.6  ^e  J011^  a*  I*8*'  hung  senseless,  and,  as  they  called  it,  lifeless, 
by  the  cords  made  fast  to  splints  through  his  flesh,  he  was  let 
down,  and  coming  to  himself  crawled  on  hands  and  feet  round 
the  medicine-lodge  to  where  an  old  Indian  sat  with  a  hatchet  in 
his  hand  and  an  old  buffalo-skull  before  him :  then  the  youth, 
holding  up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
offered  it  as  a  sacrifice,  and  it  was  chopped  off,  and  sometimes 
the  forefinger  afterwards,  upon  the  skull." — Primitive  Culture, 
vol.  ii  p.  363. 

After  mentioning  other  customs  of  similar  significance  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Tylor  says  : — 
This  ex-         "These    various   rites   of   finger-cutting,    hair-cutting,    and 
5JS  m£n  ^lood-letting,  h*™  required  mention  from  the  special  point  of 

1  Page  180,  et  seq. 
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view  of  their  connexion  with  sacrifice.      They  belong  to  an  appear 
extensive  series  of  practices,  due  to  various  and  often  obscure  ^^     . 
motives,  which  come  under  the  general  heading  of  ceremonial 
mutilations. " — Primitive  Culture,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

I  quote  some  more  facts  of  the  same  class  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock : — 

"Some  of  the  African  tribes  chip  their  teeth  in  various 
manners,  each  community  having  a  fashion  of  its  own.  The 
Nyambanas,  a  division  of  the  Kaffirs,  are  characterized  by  a  row 
of  artificial  pimples  or  warts,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  Of  these  they  are  proud.  Some  of  the  Buchapins,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
marking  their  thigh  with  a  long  scar,  which  is  rendered  indelible 
and  of  a  bluish  colour  by  means  of  wood  ashes  rubbed  into  the 
fresh  wound.  In  Australia,  Captain  King  saw  a  native  orna- 
mented with  horizontal  scars  which  extended  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  They  were  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  protruded  half  an  inch  from  the  body.  In  some  parts  of 
Australia,  and  in  Tasmania,  all  the  men  have  a  tooth  knocked 

out  in  a  very  clumsy  and  painful  manner. 

****** 

The  native  women  in  New  South  Wales  used  to  tie  a  string 
tightly  round  the  little  finger,  and  wear  it  until  the  finger 
rotted  off." — Prehistoric  Times,  pp.  485,  486. 

Some  of  these  practices  are  evidently  due  to  a  misdirected 
love  of  ornament,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  two  mutila- 
tions last  mentioned  can  be  due  either  to  that  cause  or  to  any 
notion  of  sacrifice. 


NOTE  B. 

THE   "SPECTATOR"  ON  SAVAGE  CUSTOMS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  review  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's "  Prehistoric  Times  M  in  the  Spectator  of  4th  December, 
1869.  I  omit  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  condensation,  but 
quote  the  reviewer's  words  without  alteration. 

"  The  point  which  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  in  the  new  and  The  capri- 
extended  matter  on  the  customs  of  modern  savages,  is  the  accu-  of0^™ 
undated  evidence  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  customs. 
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apparent  arbitrariness  and  caprice  in  the  morals  and  customs  of 
savage  tribes.     It  would  seem  as  if  we  beheld  in  the  moral 
restrictions  laid  down  by  these  different  tribes,  a  number  of 
purely  accidental   variations  entirely  without   any  rational  or 
natural  root,  nay,  in  some  cases  almost  the  opposite  of  natural : 
arbitrary  social  or  moral  experiments  tried  as  it  were  in  the 
dark,  and  yet  often  commanding  all  the  authority  of  what  we 
Instances,  regard  as  morality.   Thus  among  the  Fijian  a  brothers  and  sisters, 
first  cousins,  fathers  and  sons-in-law,  mothers  and  daughters-in- 
law,  are  severally  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other  or  to  eat 
from  the  same  dish.     The  Society  Islanders  think  it  a  shame 
to  eat  together.     They  go  off  to  eat,  each  in  solitude,  and  say 
they  do  this  because  it  is  right. 

"  Among  a  tribe  in  Eastern  Africa  the  bitterest  insult  is  to 

charge  anyone  with  cutting  his  upper  teeth  first. 

Tattooing.       "  Add  to  this  curious  list  of  what  we  may  call  superfluous 

Distortion,  thwartings  of  nature,  that  it  is  all  but  universal  among  savages 

tion.  to  have  extremely  painful  processes  performed  by  way  of  either 

tattooing  the  skin,  or  distorting  the   natural  shape  of  some 

parts  or  features,  or  clipping  off  the  little  finger,  or  knocking 

out  a  couple  of  teeth,  and  we  have  a  truly  remarkable  pile 

of  evidence  to  prove  the  unnatural  caprices  of  savage  manners 

and  morals. 

These,  "  That  kind  of  phenomenon,  and  still  more  the  propitiation  of 

M*11*         arbitrary  and  capricious  unseen  powers,  is  at  once  strictly  speak- 
injurious, 

cannot  be   ing  human,  and  yet  disadvantageous  to  the  physical  well-being 
accounted  0f  the  creatures  who  exhibit  it      Surely  we  see  here  something 
Darwinian  which  is  outside  the  scope  and  capacity  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
theory.       altogether ;  something  which  betokens  the  germs  of  a  spiritual 
nature  persisting  in  blind  attempts  to  impose  on  itself  an  arbi- 
trary law,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense  con- 
ducive to  the  physical  prosperity  of  the  being  in  question  to  do 
so.     The  more   strictly  unnatural,  the  less  in  harmony  with 
true  nature,  these  strange  superstitions  and  customs  of  savages 
are,  the  more  remarkable  they  are  as  indications  of  some  con- 
fused but  positive  element  in  man  that  will  assert  itself,  even 
though  it  be  to  his  physical  loss  that  it  does  so.     Sir  John 
Ideas  of  a  Lubbock  narrates  a  curious  criticism  of  a  Kandyan  on  the  habits 

■V  A.T1  fl  \*  Aft 

on  mar-      °^  *^e  Veddahs  in  keeping  true  to  one  wife  till  death.      That, 

riage.         said  the  Kandyan,  was  a  brutal  kind  of  practice,  exactly  like 

the  practice  of  the  monkeys.     Here  is  a  case  then  where  the 

higher  modern  civilization  has  recurred  to  nature — the  nature 

even  of  the  higher  brutes — and  turned  against  the  customary 
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caprice  of  savage  man,1  and  so  recurred  because  it  Is  in  the  highest 
sense  to  the  true  advantage  of  man.     How  then  are  we  to 
explain    the  intermediate   stage  of  savage  arbitrariness   and 
caprice  1     Certainly  not  at  least  as  an  improvement  on  the 
brute.     We  suspect  that  the  Darwinian  theory  is  pushed  too 
hard  when  it  is  used  to  explain  even  the  intellectual  advance  'of 
man  beyond  the  brutes.     But  even  if  it  succeeds  there,  it  will  Savage 
not  apply  at  all  to  the  first  rude  development  of  a  sense  of  law  caPricious- 
and  of  liberty,  and  of  the  wild  beliefs  and  social  customs  which  peareto 
thence  result     Here  we  certainly  seem  to  have  elementary  8h°w  the 
faculties  groping  for  the  light,  and  injuring  our  physical  being  m™vings 
very  seriously  in  these  elementary  conditions,  though  destined  to  of  a 
serve  it  very  greatly  in  the  end."  spiritual 


NOTE  C. 

CUSTOM   OF  THE   "  COUVADB." 

I  mention  that  extraordinary  custom  called  the  Couvade,  not 
that  I  think  it  has  any  special  connexion  with  original  sin,  but 
as  the  best  instance  that  I  can  find  of  the  tendency  which  is 
peculiar  to  man,  and  characteristic  chiefly  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous man,  to  be  consistent  and  logical  at  the  expense  of  reason. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  from  the  Introduction  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  "  Origin  of  Civilization : " — 

"Another  curious  custom  is  that  known  in  Beam  [in  the  Descrip- 
South  of  France]  under  the  name  of  La  Couvade.  Probably  Jjon  of  tQe 
every  Englishman  who  had  not  studied  other  races  would 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  on  the  birth  of  a  child  the 
mother  would  be  put  to  bed  and  nursed.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  many  races  the  father  and  not  the  mother  is  doctored 
when  a  baby  is  born.  Tet  though  this  custom  seems  so  ludicrous 
to  us,  it  is  very  widely  distributed " 

"  In  Guiana,"  Mr.  Brett  observes,2  "...  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  ancient  Indian  etiquette  requires  the  father  to  take  to 

1  The  reviewer  appears  to  be  here  under  a  mistake  as  to  a  fact.  Tho 
Veddahs  are  savages :  the  Kandyans,  according  to  the  usual  criteria,  are 
comparatively  civilized.  (Both  inhabit  Ceylon. )  This  however  does  not 
affect  his  argument,  which  turns  on  the  fact  that  the  highest  civilization 
has  returned  to  monogamy. 

2  Brett's  "  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,"  p.  355. 

T  2 
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his  hammock,  where  he  remains  some  days  as  if  he  were  sick, 
and  receives  the  congratulations  and  condolence  of  his  friends. 
An  instance  of  this  custom  came  under  my  own  observation : 
where  the  man,  in  robust  health  and  excellent  condition,  with- 
out a  single  bodily  ailment,  was  lying  in  his  hammock  in  the 
most  provoking  manner,  and  carefully  and  respectfully  attended 
to  by  the  women,  while  the  mother  of  the  new-born  infant  was 
ceoking,  none  apparently  regarding  her." 
Belief  Sir  John  Lubbock  goes  on  to  mention  his  opinion  that  the 

whereon     ground  of  this  custom  is  the  belief,  which  he  states  on  the 
grounded,  authority  of  Lafitau 1  to  be  that  of  the  Caribs  and  Abipons,  that 
the  child  would  be  tnjuied  if  the  father  were  to  do  any  hard 
work,  or  were  not  properly  cared  for. 
Probable        But  what  can  be  the  origin  of  this  idea,  so  contrary  not  only 

thi^belief  *°  actua^  ^^  DU^  *°  all  the  appearances  of  the  easel  An 
explanation  of  this  has  been  offered — by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
himself  in  another  place  if  I  remember  aright — which  appears 
to  be  tin  true  one.  Among  the  most  primitive  races,  before 
marriage  became  an  institution,  kindred  was  recognized  through 
the  mother  only :  a  child  was  kindred  to  its  mother  and  its 
mother's  relatives,  but  not  to  its  father  or  its  father's  relatives. 
There  are  many  relics  of  this  state  of  things  among  barbarous 
nations,  in  which  it  is  not  uncommon  for  succession  to  property 
and  to  family  names  to  be  in  the  female  line  only.  The  intro- 
duction of  marriage  gave  the  father  rights  over  his  children,  and 
led  to  the  introduction  of  kindred  and  succession  through  the 
male  line  only :  a  state  of  things  which  we  find  in  the  early 
Roman  law.  Thus  the  father  took  what  had  been  the  mother's 
place  in  the  family :  the  feeling  arose  that  the  child  was  more 
nearly  related  to  the  father  than  the  mother,  and  thence  the 
inference  that  for  the  child's  sake  it  was  more  needful  at  its 
birth  to  take  care  of  the  father  than  of  the  mother. 
The  trial  "  How  completely  the  idea  of  relationship  through  the  father, 
of  Orestes,  when  once  recognized,  might  replace  that  through  the  mother, 
we  may  see  in  the  very  curious  trial  of  Orestes.  Agamemnon, 
having  been  murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra,  was  avenged 
by  their  son  Orestes,  who  killed  his  mother  for  the  murder  of 
his  father.  For  this  act  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Gods  by  the  Erinnyes,  whose  function  it  was  to  punish 
those  who  shed  the  blood  of  relatives.  In  his  defence,  Orestes 
asks  them  why  they  did  not  punish  Clytemnestra  for  the  murder 
of  Agamemnon :  and  when  they  reply  that  marriage  does  not 

1  "  Moeurs  doe  Sauvagcs  Americains,"  voL  i.  p.  259. 
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constitute  blood  relationship — '  She  was  not  the  kindred  of  the 
man  whom  she  slew ' — he  pleads  that  by  the  same  mile  they 
cannot  touch  him,  because  a  man  is  a  relation  to  his  father,  but 
not  to  his  mother.  This  view,  which  appears  to  us  so  un- 
natural, was  supported  by  Apollo  and  Minerva,  and,  being 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Gods,  led  to  the  acquittal  of 
Orestes." — Sib  John  Lubbock's  Origin  of  CwUuation,  p.  112. 


[  278  ] 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


NATURE   AND  THE   RELIGIOUS   SENSE. 


The  truth  TTl^E  have   seen   in  the   preceding  two  chapters,  that 
highest°  though  nature  abounds  in  suggestions  of  a  Divine 


products  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  universe,  yet  when  we  seek  for 
are  the  confirmation  of  these  suggestions  we  are  met  by  the  facts 
abunda  t.  ^^  ^e  highest  and  most  precious  products  of  nature  are 
and  the  the  latest  to  be  produced  and  the  least  abundant :  that  the 
forced  lowest  forces  are  the  most  constantly  and  the  most  widely 
liable  to  acting — the  forces  of  matter  more  so  than  those  of  life, 
peded  by  and  the  forces  of  unconscious  life  more  so  than  those  of 
the  lower,  m{n(j .  an(j  that  the  lower  forces  often  impede  the  action 
of  the  higher  ones,  producing  disease. 

Universal  and  commonplace  as  are  these  truths,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  instinctively  recognized. 
When  their  recognition  is  forced  on  the  mind,  it  affects 
different  orders  of  mind  differently, 
as  re-  The  man  of   science  knows    that  it  is  his  duty  to 

the* Mien-  endeavour  to  " see  things  as  they  are,"  and  he  at  once 
tific  mind,  makes  these  truths  part  of  his  system :  and  if  the 
discovery  that  the  laws  of  force,  which  are  the  lowest  and 
least  organic  of  all  laws,  are  those  which  act  on  the  widest 
scale,  controlling  and  in  a  sense  including  all  others — if 
this  discovery  ever  brings  to  his  lips  an  exclamation  of 
disappointment,  "  Is  this  all  ?  Beyond  this  is  there 
nothing ?"  the  answer  soon  comes,  "Yes,  this  is  all: 
beyond  this  is  nothing;  but  within  this  is  everything: 
the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  of  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  in  a  sense  even  those  of 
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chemical  and  vital  action,  are  all  induced  within  the  laws 
of  force."  We  work  inwards  from  the  circumference,  not 
outwards  from  the  centre:  the  widest  knowledge  is  the 
first  to  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  exploration  of  the  earth, 
science  early  reached  the  exterior  limit  of  the  subject, 
when  the  earth  was  measured  and  circumnavigated ;  but 
this  only  traced  the  outline  to  be  filled  up  by  the  survey 
of  every  coast,  river,  and  mountain  in  the  world :  and  this, 
if  it  were  complete,  would  be  in  its  turn  only  an  outline 
to  be  filled  up  by  geological  exploration.  As  in  a  picture, 
completion  does  not  consist  in  covering  a  larger  surface, 
but  in  filling  in  with  more  detail. 

The  artist  has  in  his  youth  dreamed  of  art  and  poetry  by  the 
as  a  power  in  the  world :  and  it  is  a  bitter  disappoint-  ^f^al** 
ment  when  he  finds  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  mim,» 
world  are  not  the  strongest,  but  rather  the  reverse.     But 
it  is  his  nature  to  adapt  himself  to  the  world  around  him  ; 
the  fact  that  the  highest  excellence  is  least  in  quantity 
commends  itself  to  his  artistic  sense;  and  he  soon  learns 
to  work  with  no  more  thought  of  moving  the  world  than 
the  heath  or  the  harebell  has  of  moving  the  rock  on  which 
it  grows :  thinking  it  enough  if  he  can  adorn  the  world. 

But  the  religious  man  makes  the  same  discovery  with  and  by  the 
different  feelings.  He  instinctively  feels  that  the  higher  mhJd™8 
forces  ought  to  control  the  lower,  and  yet  he  finds  that 
they  do  not.  He  has  dreamed  in  his  youth  of  a  philo- 
sophy wherein,  as  in  the  scheme  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophers, theology  should  be  the  dominant  science,  aud 
the  knowledge  of  the  universe  should  be  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  God.  But  this  dream  is  dispelled,  and  he 
awakens  to  find  that,  instead  of  theology,  the  dominant 
sciences  are  mathematics  and  dynamics,  that  is  to  say  the 
sciences  of  magnitude  and  of  force :  he  finds  that  the 
universe  is  dominated  by  those  lower  forces,  especially 
gravitation,  which  act  according  to  mathematical  laws,  and 
which  show  in  their  operation  no  clear  proof  of  a  guiding 
Intelligence.  He  sees  the  whole  universe  full  of  the 
sublimity  of  vastness  and  of  power,  the  splendour  of  light, 
th£  magnificence  of  colour,  and  the  beauty  that  arises  from 
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the  realization  of  mathematical  law  in  actual  form :  but  in 
the  vaster  phenomena  of  nature  he  sees  no  unmistakeable 
trace  of  intelligent  purpose.  The  vastness  of  creation  and 
the  unintelligent  might  of  its  inorganic  forces  weighs  on 
his  mind ;  but  he  finds 

"  The  countercharm  of  space  and  hollow  aky  "  * 

in  those  works  of  nature  where  power  is  scarcely  displayed 
at  all  though  beauty  is  lavished :  in  the  crystals  of  snow,  in 
flowers  and  winged  insects  and  other  living  things : — and 
above  all  in  the  mind  of  man :  which  contains  a  principle 
transcending  all  merely  vital  principles,  as  they  transcend 
all  merely  physical  forces :  namely,  the  moral  sense,  or 
conscience.  Here,  alone  in  the  universe,  does  he  find  "  an 
authority  the  essence  of  which  does  not  consist  in  power," 
and  a  law  which  is  not  the  less  a  law  though  it  may  be 
habitually  disobeyed.  This  is  the  highest  principle  in  the 
universe ;  it  ought  to  rule — to  be  absolutely  dominant — in 
its  own  human  world :  yet  it  does  not  so  rule.  The  moral 
nature  of  man,  like  his  bodily  nature,  becomes  diseased : 
— as  the  chemical  forces  and  the  lower  vital  ones  revolt 
against  the  higher  vital  forces  and  produce  disease,  so  the 
lower  mental  forces — the  selfish  and  animal  desires — revolt 
against  the  conscience  and  produce  sin. 

The  religious  instinct  feels  that  this  ought  not  so  to  be : 
— that  the  lower  vital  forces  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  higher :  especially  and  above  all,  that  the  entire 
nature  of  man  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  conscience. 
And,  finding  in  nature  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  sin,  it 
looks  for  deliverance  to  that  God  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Holiness  whom  it  believes  to  be  the  Author  and  the  Law- 
giver of  Nature. 
Origin  of       Religion  has  been  defined  as  "morality  tinged  with 
gioug6  "     emotion."2    This  definition  is  inadequate,  but  it  truly 
sense,        indicates  how  religion  has  its  origin.     So  long  as  morality 
is  merely  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  as  it 
was  by  the  Stoics,  it  may  never  give  rise  to  any  truly 
religious  feeling.      But  when  the  contrast  between   the 

1  Tennyson's  "  Maud."  »  Matthew  Arnold. 
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obedience  to  which  conscience  has  a  right,  and  the  dis-"1*^*0' 
obedience  with  which  it  is  treated  in  fact,  becomes  so  ance  from 
painful  that  a  cry — it  may  be  of  despair  or  it  may  be  sin- 
of  hope — goes  up  to  Heaven  in  appeal  against  the  sin 
and  for  help,  there   is  the  germ  of   religious  feeling: 
but  it  is  not  yet  religion,  for  desire  is  not  attainment. 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," said  Christ,  "for  they  shall  be  filled:"  but  hunger 
and  thirst  are  not  their  own  satisfaction.     To  say  that 
morality  is  religion,  or  that  it  can  be  a  substitute  for 
religion,  is  to  offer  hunger  and  thirst  as  an  answer  to  the 
cry  for  meat  and  drink. 


[  282  ] 


CHAPTER    XX. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Origin  of    T]f7^  have  seen  that  the  religious  sense  is  in  its  origin  a 
thereli-       ff      longing  for  deliverance.    We  can  scarcely  say  that 

gious  sense        ,  o     o  j        */ 

in  a  long-  it  is  at  first  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
d'-Hver-      ^ne  Psalmist  no  doubt  exclaims,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
ant-o.         God,  for  the  living  God : "  but  he  oftener  expresses  a  feel- 
ing which  was  probably  much  earlier  developed  in  the 
soul  of  man,  of  desire  for  a  deliverer  from  the  wrongs  and 
oppressions  of  the  world.     A  Deliverer  was  sought  first  in 
the  strife  with  external  enemies,  and  not  till  afterwards  in 
the  strife  with  those  enemies  which  make  the  soul  their 
battle-sround.     There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  sense  as  developed 
in  the  history  of  mankind  :  but  it  is  not  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  it  might  have  been  developed,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  individual  cases  it  may  be  developed  inde- 
pendently of  the  sense  of  conflict.     A  man  "  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,"  aspiring  towards  holiness  and 
perfection  in  his  life  and  in  his  heart :  and,  feeling  that 
he  can  by  himself  attain  to  it  very  imperfectly  if  at  all, 
he  raises  his  voice  in  a  cry  for  help. 
Will  the        Thus  man  learns  to  aspire  after  justice  without  and 
ancebein  righteousness  within.:    after   justice    between    man   and 
this  life  or  man  and  righteousness  in  the  individual  soul :  and  the 
very  act  of  aspiring — the  very  strength  of  the  aspiration 
— suggests  that  it  may  and  shall  have  a  perfect  fulfilment 
and  satisfaction.      But  where  ?     Can  it  be  in  this  life  ? 
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The  course  of  this  world  is  not  such  as  to  give  any  hope 
of  a  reign  of  perfect  justice :  the  character  of  man,  with 
all  its  vast  possibilities  of  good,  does  not  give  any  hope  of 
such  purity  and  perfection  as  will  alone  satisfy  its  aspi- 
rations. Can  there  be  another  life  where  all  shall  be 
fulfilled? 

It  may  be  true  that  the  belief  in  a  life  after  death  has  a  Possible 
much  humbler  origin  than  this,  and  had  at  first  no  ethical  SufbelLr 
significance  whatever.     It  may  be  true  that  the  suggestions  m  jmmor- 
of  immortality  were  not  originally  made  by  the  conscience  mere 
but  borrowed  by  the  conscience  from  the  imagination : —  ^vage 
that  they  came  from  the  strange  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  tion. 
which  the  mind  seems  to  leave  the  body  and  to  assume  an 
independent  existence.1     But  if  it  is  true  that  the  thought  If  so,  it 
of  immortality  was  not  originally  suggested  by  the  moral  j^  owes 
sense,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  historical  facts ite  «gnifi- 

C*  ATI  O  f*  to 

that  the  moral  sense  has  fastened  on  that  thought  and  the  moral 
given  it  significance :  and  that  many  of  the  most  thought- 8ens6- 
ful  men,  who  reject  and  despise  all  superstitions  about 
dreams  and  ghosts,  do  nevertheless  cherish  the  belief  in 
immortality  as  that  which  alone  answers  the  aspiration 
after  justice  and   holiness.      There  is  perhaps  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  fact  that  savages,  who  are  so  ready  to 
believe  in  the  objective  reality  of  whatever  is  suggested  to 
their  imagination  or  their  fears,  should  believe  in  ghosts 
and  in  a  spirit-world.     But  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  a  Wonder- 
spirit-world    and    in    immortality  exists  in    full    force,  ^,c^of 
though  not  universally,  among  civilized  and  scientifically  belief, 
taught  men,  is  wonderful,  seeing  that  this  belief  is  op- 
posed to  all  the  obvious  analogies  of  nature,  and  is  con- 
fessedly without  evidence  of  any  ordinary  kind.     Were  it 
nothing  more,  this  would  be  at  least  a  very  noteworthy 
psychological  fact. 

Let  us  however  seek  for  reasons  in  its  favour.  The 
vast  importance  of  the  subject,  the  way  in  which  the 
belief  has  entwined  itself  with  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
ethical  grounds  on  which  it  is  avowedly  held,  entitle  it  at 

1  See  Mr.  Tylor's  work  on  "  Primitive  Culture  "  for  this  subject. 
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least  to  a  respectful  consideration :  the  obvious  analogies 
which  are  opposed  to  it  may  be  fallacious,  and  there  may 
be  evidence  in  its  favour  of  an  unusual  kind. 

Three  There  are  in  physical  science  three  principles  of  logical 

relation  rela^on  which  run  through  it  like  guiding  threads.  These 
in  phy-  are  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect :  the  relation  of  resem- 
science*:  blance  and  difference  :  and  the  relation  of  means  and  pur- 
Cause,  pose.  For  brevity  let  us  call  these  Cause,  Resemblance, 
blance,  and  Purpose.1  We  go  on  to  try  what  reasons  are  to  be 
PurP08e'  found  under  each  of  these  three  heads  for  believing  in 
immortality. 

Let  .us  consider  first  the  subject  of  Cause. 

Causation      All  the  most  obvious  arguments  from  physical  causation 

are  opposed  to  any  belief  in  immortality.     It  is  true  that 

physical  science  shows  not  only  matter  but  force  (or,  more 

accurately,  energy  *)  to  be  indestructible  :  and  it  has  been 

argued  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  the  spiritual  nature 

of  man.     This  analogy,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

Energy  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  any  form  of  energy  may 

be  transformed  into  any  other  form : — heat  into  electricity, 

for  instance,  or  electricity  into  heat : — and  we  have  every 

reason  to  believe  that  the  energy  whereby  living  beings 

carry  on  the  vital  processes  in  which  their  life  consists — 

in  a  word,  vital  energy — is  a  form  of  energy  like  heat  and 

gives  no     electricity,  and  capable  of  transformation  into  them.     life 

tWn^that  k  °bviously  not  immortal,  for  things  which  had  been  living 

life  cease  to  live :  the  matter  of  which  their  visible  substance 

was  made  mingles  with  the  dust  or  with  the  air,  and  the 

energy  by  which  it  wets  animated  assumes  some  other  form, 

probably  that  of  heat.8     Matter  and  energy  are  no  doubt 

indestructible,  but  their  combinations  are  transient,  whether 

or  mind  is  in  a  cloud,  in  a  wave,  or  in  a  living  organism.     What  is 

immortal.'  ^me  Qf  unconscious  life  is  equally  true  of  mind:  mind  is 

but  conscious  life,  and  modern  physiology  and  psychology 

1  "Habit  and  Intelligence/'  vol.  i  p.  115. 

*  See  Note  to  Introduction. 

*  See  the  chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  "  on  the  Dynamics  of  Life 
(Chapter  9). 
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have  shown  that  mental  no  less  than  bodily  action  depends 
on  the  nerves. 

But  there  is  a  reason  in  favour  of  immortality  yielded 
by  the  law  of  causation,  which,  if  it  is  not  conclusive  as 
argument,  has  at  least  great  force  as  suggestion. 

However  we  explain  the  moral  sense,  it  is  beyond  doubt  The  moral 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  man.     In  the  J^""x"  u. 
chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Moral  Sense,1  we  have  seen  «vely  uti- 
what  appear  to  be  conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
has  not  an  exclusively  utilitarian  significance,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  have  an  exclusively  utilitarian  origin : — 
in  other  words,  that  it  does  not  approve  and  disapprove 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  tendencies  of  actions  or 
classes  of  actions  to  affect  happiness  beneficially  or  inju- 
riously, and  consequently  cannot  have  been  originally  pro- 
duced, though  it  may  have  been  indefinitely  strengthened, 
by  the  habitual  experience  of  such  tendencies.     We  have 
also  seen  that  the  faith  which  we  so  confidently  feel  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  supernatural  government  of  the 
universe,  if  any  such  government  exists  at  all,  is  a  faith 
transcending  experience  and  independent  of  evidence,  and 
pointing  to  a  source  higher  than  anything  in  the  world  of 
matter  and  life.     What  then  is  the  origin  of  the  moral  What  is 
sense,  with  this  wonderful  power  of  developing  into  a  faith lta  ongm 
which  presses  forward  to  eternal  things  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  properties, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  of  every  living  being,  have 
relation  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
has  been  developed.  Thus,  space  and  time  are  forms  of 
our  thought  because  we  are  developed  in  the  midst  of  a 
universe  which  exists  under  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time : — they  are  facts  of  the  mind  because  they  first  were 
facts  of  nature.  This  is  true,  whether  our  knowledge  of 
space  and  time  is  a  mere  result  of  experience  or  a  result 
of  intelligence  transcending  and  anticipating  experience 
though  deriving  confirmation  from  it.  So,  moral  law Jt  is  ^m 
belongs  to  the  spiritual  universe,  and  has  become  identified  spiritual 

1  Chapter  3. 
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universe     with  our  mental  being  because  we  are  a  part  of  the  spiri- 
we  are       *ua'  universe.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  parallelism 
part-         is  far  from  complete.     We  can  in  some  degree  trace  the 
process  whereby  we  learn  the  properties  of  time  and  space. 
We  perceive  time  by  becoming  conscious  of  the  succession 
of  events :  we  perceive  space  by  moving  about  in  it,  and 
by  becoming  aware  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  sepa- 
rated objects :  but  there  is  no  similar  way  in  which  the 
realities  of  the  spiritual  universe  can  become  objects  of 
perception.     In  our  moral  and  spiritual  life  "  we  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight."     But  must  it  ever  be   so?    The 
physical  world — the  universe  of  matter,  existing  under  the 
laws  of  space  and  time — is  known  to  us.     Mathematical 
and  physical  laws  work  themselves  out  to  their  results  in 
Prolm-       the  universe  of  matter :  and  are  moral  laws  not  to  have  a 

moral that  un*verse  *n  which  to  work  out  their  results?  or  are  they 
laws,  like  laws  of  obligation  and  nothing  more,  with  no  reward  for 
matical  ^eir  observance,  no  punishment  for  their  violation,  and  no 
have  a  means  of  making  themselves  ultimately  and  universally 
wherein  to  recognized  and  obeyed  ?  It  is  not  maintained  that  the 
*ork  argument  is  in  any  degree  conclusive,  but  it  has  great 
oat  force  as  a  suggestion.     It  may  be  thus  stated : — We  have 

one  set  of  powers  which  find  their  use  and  their  justifi- 
cation in  the  world  that  exists  in  space  and  time:  and 
another — namely  the  moral  nature — which  does  indeed  find 
its  employment  in  the  world  that  we  live  in,  but  does  not 
find  its  perfect  justification  in  any  world  yet  known  to  us : 
and  the  inference  is  that  such  a  world  must  exist,  and  may 
possibly  be  revealed  to  us.  The  antecedent  probability  of  its 
being  revealed  is  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Purpose  as  a  thread  of  relation  in  the  universe.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  revelation  of  a  spiritual 
world,  in  which  moral  law  shall  justify  itself  as  completely 
as  mathematical  law  justifies  itself  in  the  world  of  matter 
existing  in  space,  such  revelation  must  contain  a  revela- 
tion of  a  future  life,  and  only  in  that  life  can  be  completed. 

Rescm-  The  next  thread  of  relation  which  we  have  to  consider 

blance.       jg  that  of  Resemblance :  and  we  now  go  on  to  inquire 
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what  analogies  of  immortality  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts  Natural 
of  the  natural  world.     The  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  J"?*10*?108 

ot  lmmor- 

germination  of  the  seed,  which  Saint  Paul,  in  what  is  tality. 
probably  the  most  eloquent  passage  in  all  literature,  has  Germina- 
compared  to  the  Kesurrection :   and   the  escape  of  the  Insect 
butterfly  from  its  chrysalis-skin,  with  other  and  higher  phos™ol> 
powers    than  what   it    possessed    when  a  larva,  which 
has  often  been  compared  to  the  "  putting  on  of  immor- 
tality "  by  the  soul  after  death.     These  two  analogies  are 
almost  the  same,  being  both  taken  from  the  facts  of  vital 
development.    The  analogy  of  the  wingless  larva  changing  We  may 
into  a  winged  insect  tends  to  make  it,  not  perhaps  more  ** larvn?* 
credible   but    certainly   more    imaginable,   that   we  are 
larvae: — that  as  some   insects   never  acquire  wings  but 
Temain  all  their  lives  without  any  metamorphosis,  while 
others  acquire  wings  at  their  last  metamorphosis,1  so  no 
animal  acquires  an  immortal  nature  except  man  alone. 

It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  this,  that  the  analogy,  if  it 
has  any  relevancy  at  all,  tells  not  for  but  against  immor- 
tality :  for  a  Resurrection  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  the  entrance 
to  immortal  life :  and  the  plant  which  develops  out  of  the 
seed,  and  the  butterfly  into  which  the  larva  is  transformed, 
are  neither  of  them  immortal ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plant 
gives  birth  to  new  seeds,  the  winged  insect  gives  birth  to 
new  larvse,  and  both  die.  •  This  is  true,  and  it  deprives  the 
analogy  of  any  value  as  evidence.      But  the  analogy  is  The  theory 
notwithstanding  a  much  better  and  closer  one  than  those  t/onmakes 
were  aware  of  who  first  saw  it.     They  no  doubt  believed, tne 
as  the  greater  part  of  mankind  still  believe,  that  the  pro-  better7 
cess  of  birth,  reproduction,  and  death,  goes  on  in  an  un-  *nan  lt 
ending  circle :   but  we  have  seen  convincing  reasons  for  appeared, 
believing  that  it  is  not  so :  that  there  is  organic  evolution 
and  progress,  so  that  every  living  being  does  not  always 
produce  seed  or  young  after  its  kind,  but  all  forms  of  life 
have  ultimately  sprung  from  simple  germs,  and  winged 
orders  of  insects  are  descended  from  wingless  ones. 

1  All  winged  insects  acquire  their  wings  by  metamorphosis,  though  some 
undergo  more  metamorphosis  than  others : — no  insect  leaves  the  egg 
with  wings. 
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I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  these  analogies: 
nevertheless  I  think  it  worth  while  to  state  them  at 
length;  partly  because  they  have  greatly  influenced  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  partly  because  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  future  generation  may  attach  more  importance 
to  them  than  we  are  inclined  to  do. 
What  is         The  question  may  be  asked,  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
nature  of   na^ure  an^  ^he  properties  of  immortal  life.     "  How  are  the 
immortal    dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?"    I 
will  not  follow  St.  Paul  in  calling  this  question  a  foolish 
We  do  not  one,  but  his  reply  to  it  is  sufficient    We  cannot  tell  what 

know 

because  it  its  nature  is,  because  it  is  altogether  outside  our  present 
©u^ex-11*  exPer^ence  J  but  that  is  no  reason  for  thinking  its  exist- 
perience.    ence  impossible,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  our 
experience  is  any  measure  of   the    Creator's  resources. 
Space  and  time  give  no  suggestion  of  the  properties  of 
matter  and  force ;  the  universal  properties  of  matter,  such 
as  inertia  and  gravitation,   give  no   suggestion  of  mag- 
netism or  any  other  polar  force :  the  polar  forces  give  no 
suggestion  of  life,  and  vegetative  life  gives  no  suggestion 
It  may      of  consciousness.     So  it  may  be  when  immortal  life  is 
the  Mature  attained :  a  new  state  of  being  may  be  attained,  of  which 
whiuh  we   0ur  present  experience  contains  no  suggestion,  yet  differing 
only  as  life  from  that  nature  which  we  know  and  whereof  we  are  a 

LTter.    Part'  only  M  one  s™*6  of  bein8 in  that  nature  mm 

from  another :  and  as  matter  and  force  are  a  preparation  for 
organic  life,  so  may  organic  and  mental  life  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  spiritual  and  immortal  life :  and  the  whole  world 
of  matter  and  life  may  be  a  preparation  for  the  order  of 
things  in  which  immortal  life  is  to  be  revealed. 

We  do  not  suppose  immortal  life  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  present  life  by  any  natural  agency.  It  must  be  a 
new  creation — a  new  result  of  the  same  Power  that  created 
the  world  of  matter.  This  appears  to  be  true  of  merely 
physical  life: — the  question  is  no  doubt  a  controverted 
one,  but  the  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  life 
is  not  a  resultant  from  any  physical  and  chemical  forces, 
but  had  its  origin  in  the  direct  action  of  Creative  Power. 
But  whether  this  is  true  of  physical  life  or  not,  it  is 
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certainly  true  of  immortal  life.     Those  who  believe  in  Connexion 
immortal  life  at  all,  instinctively  recognize  this  truth.  ^1^/^ 
Mankind  habitually  unite  the  conception  of  immortality  immor- 
with  that  of  a  personal  God:  immortality  is  generally thatuTa 
doubted  and  denied  by  Pantheists,  that  is  to  say  by  those  personal 
who  believe  in  no  God  beyond  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind :   and  it  is  generally  believed  in  by  Theists, 
that  is  to  say  by  those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  Will  and 
Wisdom  existing  before  and  independently  of  all  their 
manifestations  in  creation     This  is  profoundly  consistent 
In  one  sense  no  doubt  a  future  life  must  be  conceived  of 
as  a  continuation  of  the  present :  but  it  can  be  originated 
only  by  Creative  Power,  and  only  a  God  of  Will  can 
create. 

The  third  thread  of  relation  which  we  have  to  consider  Purpose, 
is  that  of  Purpose.    From  this  point  of  view  the  analogies 
are  much  closer  and  more  satisfactory  than  from  that  of 
Besemblance. 

Tn  the  chapter  on  the  Divine  Purpose  of  Creation,1  we 
have  seen  that  if  the  purpose  of  creation  is  discoverable 
by  us  at  all,  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  is 
this : — that  human  virtue  has  for  its  own  sake  an  abso- 
lute value  in  the  Divine  sight :  and  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  planet  at  least,  the  chief  Divine  purpose 
is  to  render  possible  the  production,  in  however  small  a 
quantity,  of  the  highest  virtue. 

But  to  this  view  it  is  an  obvious  objection,  and,  though  Objection 
not  conclusive,  a  formidable  objection,  that  the  purpose  endfe*^ 
has  not  been  attained : — that  the  highest  virtue  attained  not  suffi- 
by  man  is  too  imperfect  to  be  a  conceivable  purpose  for  attained, 
creation. 

"A  life,  Quotation 

With  large  results  so  little  rife,  from 

Though  bearable,  seems  hardly  worth  Matthew 

This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth. "  »  Re^8 

Christ  alone  was  perfect:   but  He  came  into  the  world 

1  Chapter  17. 

u 


} 
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"  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister :"  and  can  we 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  His  life  has  been  attained  by 
the  very  imperfect  virtue  and  holiness  which  the  best  of  His 
followers  have  learned  from  Him?    We  have  no  doubt 
seen  that  imperfect  attainment  of  a  high  type  of  excel- 
lence appears  to  have  a  greater  value  in  the  Creator's  sight 
Proba-       than  perfect  attainment  of  a  lower  type.     But  this  is  no 
thetJndlat  argument  against  the  expectation  of  a  future,  immortal 
will  be      life :  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  strengthens  it.    If  God  has 
«ttamed     placed  before  us  the  highest  possible  type  of  character 
in  a  future  ag  ail  ideal,  and  enabled  us  to  aspire  after  it  and  to  attain 
it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  if  He  is  pleased  with 
the  result,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hope  that  He  will  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  work  ? 
Aspiration     Such  thoughts  as  these,  drawn  from  the  sense  of  in- 
mortality.  completeness  in  human  character  and  destiny,  are  the 
most  practically  influential,  and  also  in  my  opinion  the 
strongest,  of  all  arguments  in  favour  cf  immortality.    We 
are  sinful,  and  yet  we  aspire  after  holiness.     We  have 
capacities  for  happiness  which  are  seldom  filled.     We  see 
that  the  world  is  full  of  injustice,  and  yet  we  have  in- 
stinctive faith  that  there  must  be  justice  with  God.     The 
very  fact  that  men — and  not  the  weakest  men  but  the 
strongest  and  best — are  capable  of  aspiring  with  confident 
faith  to  a  future  life  where  all  wrong  shall  be  redressed 
and  all  sin  healed,  and  where  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  shall  be  filled,  appears  to  be  a  pledge 
that  such  aspiration  shall  be  satisfied. 

Poetical  "  For  surely  there  is  hope  to  find 

quotation.  Wherever  there  is  power  to  seek  : 

And  we  could  never  think  or  speak 
Of  light,  had  we  from  birth  been  blind. 

Man,  like  the  brutes,  yields  up  his  breath  : 
Yet  not  like  them :  they  never  think, 
"While  pausing  on  destruction's  brink, 

Of  life  unquenchable  by  death. 

Must  he  but  share  the  reptile's  grave 
Who  gazed  on  beauty  with  delight, 
Who  longed  for  knowledge,  fought  for  right, 

And  died  his  fatherland  to  save  ? " 
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It  appears  impossible  that  God  should  have  created  man 
with  an  instinct  which  is  destined  never  to  be  satisfied. 
In  the  world  of  life,  every  function  is  adapted  to  the  order 
of  things  around :  and  can  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man  be  alone  an  exception  ? 

One  of  the  facts  which  has  probably  the  most  influence  Suggestion 
in  exciting  the  hope  of  a  future  life  is  that  of  premature  n^from™ 
death.    Death  is  not  in  itself  an  evil :  it  is  part  of  the- premature 
order  of  nature :    but  premature  death  is  an  evil,  like 
disease. — It  is  remarkable  that  all  those  whom  Christ  and  Christ's 
His  Apostles  are  recorded  to  have  raised  from  the  dead  m}r?cle^f 

*  raising  tne 

appear  not  to  have  been  past  the  prime  of  life.1 — If  death  dead, 
always  came   as  the  result  of  slow  decay,  there  would 
be  much  less  than  there  actually  is  to  suggest  a  future 
life.     The  present  life  would  appear  complete  without  it. 
Perhaps  among 

"  Yonder  hundred  million  spheres  " 

there  may  be  worlds  where  disease  and  premature  death 
are  unknown,  and  decay  is  watched  and  death  is  awaited 
with  no  feeling  much  sadder  than  that  with  which  we 
regard  the  reddening  and  the  fall  of  leaves  in  autumn. 
"But  whatever  may  be  the  serene  happiness  of  life  in  such  Argument 
a  world,  it  must  contain  far  fewer  suggestions  than  ours  taiit^from 
of  a  future  life.    Premature  death, — the  ending  of  a  life  in  the  in- 
the  midst  of  its  work,  or  before  its  work  is  well  begun, —  ness^of  the 
suggests  the  hope  that  the  broken  thread  will  yet  be  taken  pre^entf 
up,  and  the  work  resumed.     This  may  be  worth  little  as  things, 
argument,  but  it  is  immensely  valuable  as  suggestion. 

The  confident  aspiration  after  completion  and  perfec- 
tion has  never  been  so  forcibly  expressed  as  in  the  following 
remarkable  passage  by  St.  Paul : — 

1  Only  five  such  instances  are  recorded,  besides  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
Himself.  Jairus's  daughter  was  a  child  of  twelve.  The  son  of  the  widow 
of  Nain  is  described  as  a  young  man.  Of  the  ago  of  Lazarus  we  have 
no  definite  mention,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  an  unmarried  man, 
living  with  his  sisters,  and  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  he 
was  advanced  in  life :  it  is  moreover  a  plausible  conjecture  that  the 
reason  his  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  three  Gospels  is 
that  he  was  still  living  when  they  were  written  and  circulated,  and  it 
is  not  likely  this  was  for  many  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
Eutychus  is  mentioned  as  a  young  man.  And  Dorcas  was  at  least  not 
too  old  for  a  life  of  active  usefulness. 

V  2 
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St  Paul  "  The  patient  expectation  of  the  creation  waits  for  the 
subject  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creation  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  (not  willingly  but  on  account  of  Him 
who  subjected  it)  in  hope,  because  the  creation  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groans  together  and  travails 
together  up  to  this  time.  But  not  only  the  creati>n 
but  even  ourselves,  possessing  the  first-fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  awaiting  the 
fulness  of  our  adoption,  the  redemption  of  our  body. 
For  in  hope  were  we  saved."  * 

I  subjoin  an  explanatory  paraphrase  of  this  passage  by 

Dr.  Vaughan :  * 

Dr.Vaug-       "The  whole  creation,  even    in  its   irrational,  if   not 

paraphrase  inanimate,    portion,   gives    signs    as    of   expectation,  of 

of  St  Paul,  longing,  of    a  sense  of   want  and  imperfection,  to    be 

satisfied  only  in  those  '  times  of  refreshing ' 8  which  shall 

accompany  the  public  recognition  of  the  true  sons  of  God. 

The  whole  earth  in  its  present  state :  the  world  of  nature, 

so  full  of  imperfection,  suffering,  and  decay,  and  yet  under 

the  government  of  a  perfect  God :  seems  to  indicate  not 

the  need  only  but  the  certainty  of  a  future  '  restitution  of 

all  things ' 4  when,  above  all  else,  the  veil  which  at  present 

hides  the  true  character  and  destiny  of  God's  servants 

shall  be  removed  ('the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God') 

and  He  will  own  and  bless  them  as  His." 

In  this  passage,  together  with  the  hope  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  most  imperfeckstate  of  things,  St  Paul 
perhaps  alludes  to  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a  Fall  of  Man  from 
The  ira-     a  state  of  original  perfection,  involving  all  nature  in  the 

of  nature  ^  TXX^n'  ^e  can  no  l°nger  believe  this : — we  have  learned 
proof  not  to  believe  that  the-  evidences  of  imperfection  around  us 
but  of  in-  and  within  us  are  proofs  not  of  ruin  but  of  incompleteness, 
complete-  But  none  the  le8s  does  the  belief  in  a  Fall  testify  to  the 

1  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  viii.  19 — 24.  The  translation  is  taken 
from  the  notes  to  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  and  is  much  more  accurate 
than  that  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

*  From  the  notes  to  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

*  Acts  Hi.  19.  4  Acts  iii.  21. 
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strength  of  the  aspiration  after  renewal.  It  is  a  hope  of 
the  future,  mistaken  for  a  reminiscence  of  the  past : — a 
light  of  dawn,  mistaken  for  a  light  of  sunset.  The  ground 
for  expecting  an  ultimate  renewal  and  completion  of  all 
things,  however,  is  rather  strengthened  than  weakened 
when  we  have  awakened  out  of  the  dream  of  a  fall  from 
an  original  state  of  perfection. 
But  if  nature  appears  to  point  to 

Quotation 
"  One  far-off  Divine  event,  from  "  In 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves,"  Memo- 


nam." 


it  is  also  true  that,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  in  this  passage, 
"the  world  of  nature,  so  full  of  imperfection,  suffering, 
and  decay,"  appears  to  be  labouring  to  that  event  with 
patient  endurance  and  expectation.  The  idea  that  happi- 
ness is  the  dominant  expression  of  nature  is  perhaps 
natural  to  those  who  see  nothing  of  nature  except  in  a 
summer's  holiday,  but  not  to  those  who  are  equally  familiar 
with  its  axitumnal  and  wintry  aspects. 

"  That  general  life  which  does  not  cease,  Quotation 

"Whose  secret  is  not  joy  but  peace  :  from 

That  life  whose  dumb  wish  is  not  missed  Matthew 

If  birth  proceeds,  if  things  subsist :  £™ol.(l  8a. 

The  life  of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain  :  tioiL" 

*  *        the  mute  turf  we  tread, 

The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread, 
The  stream  that  falls  incessantly, 
The  strange-scrawled  rocks,  the  lonely  sky, 
If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice, 
Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice." 

And  the  same  effect,  not  of  exultation  but  rather  of 
weariness,  is  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  thought  of  the 
routine  of  nature :  the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  of 
birth  and  death.  "  One  generation  passeth  away  and  Quotation 
another  generation  cometh  :  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.  ciedastes. 
The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth 
to  his  place  where  he  arose.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the 
south,  and  turneth  about  into  the  north :  it  whirleth  about 
continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  its 
circuits.     All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not 
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full :  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither 
they  return  again.  All  things  are  full  of  labour:  man 
cannot  utter  it :  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing." l  So  said  the  author  of  Ec- 
clesiastes : — he  was  a  Sadducee,  and  did  not  go  beyond 
the  conclusion  that  "  all  is  vanity."  But  St  Paul,  while 
recognizing  the  fact  that  creation  has  been  made  subject 
to  "vanity,"  that  is  to  say  to  a  routine  of  apparently 
purposeless  labour  and  change,  does  not  end  here,  but 
appears  to  make  this  very  fact  a  reason  for  expecting  a 
deliverance. 

It  is  not  true  however,  at  least  it  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
that  all  things  are  condemned  to  a  constant  round  of 
unprogressive  and  purposeless  labour.  There  is  evolution : 
there  is  progress.  The  original  nebula  has  condensed  into 
suns  and  planets,  and  the  originally  vitalized  germs  have 
developed  into  all  the  wondrous  organisms  of  vegetables, 
of  animals,  and  of  Man.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
"  all  is  vanity "  if  there  is  nothing  higher  than  merely 
physical  nature.  The  old  notion  that  nature  moves  in  an 
endless  routine  without  sign  of  a  beginning  or  of  an  end, 
is  now  known  to  be  untrue.  The  physical  universe  must 
have  had  a  beginning : — whether  it  will  have  an  end  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  know  that  the  laws  of  nature  forbid 
the  present  order  of  things  to  last  for  an  indefinitely  long 
time  :  either  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  will  be 
exhausted,  and  all  nature  will  end  in  cold,  darkness,  and 
death ;  or  fresh  supplies  of  heat  will  be  produced  without 
end  by  the  collision  of  stars  and  planets  in  an  infinite 
universe.  We  cannot  know  which  of  these  two  alterna- 
tives is  true,  for  we  cannot  know  all  the  data  for  solving 
the  question: — especially,  we  cannot  know  whether  the 
universe  is  truly  infinite  or  not : — but  one  of  the  two  must 
be  true,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  changed  by 
Creative  Power.  In  neither  case  will  the  present  order  of 
things  be  permanent :  for  if  the  sun's  heat  is  to  be  re- 
newed at  all,  it  can  be  renewed  only  by  such  a  catastrophe 
as  will  overturn  the  equilibrium  of  the  solar  system,  and 

1  Ecclesiastcs,  chapter  i.  i — 8. 
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in  all  probability  destroy  life  on  the  earth.1  Thus,  whether  On  any 
the  course  of  nature  is  to  end  in  universal  death,  or  to  go  Smwal 
on  through  endless  change  without  any  necessary  tendency  theory  the 
to  the  production  of  anything  higher,  in  either  case  from  appears  to 
a  merely  physical  point  of  view  it  remains  true  that  "  all  !*  created 
is  vanity. 

Notwithstanding,  nature  contains  suggestions  of  some-  Sugges- 
thing  higher  and  more  satisfying  than  this.     The  patient  ^mething 
labour  of  nature  is  so  far  in  vain  that  it  produces  no  per-  better, 
manent,  no  everlasting  results :   for  life  ends  in  death, 
species  perish  as  well  as  individuals,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  worlds  are  mortal :  but  nature  is  constantly  labouring 
to  ascend,  and  frequently  though  not  permanently  succeed- 
ing.    It  is  very  remarkable  how  this  truth  is  recognized 
in  the  unconscious  metaphorical  language  of  mankind. 
Higher  appears  to  be  a  synonymous  expression  for  more  In  all  Ian- 
excellent,  in  the  languages  at  least  of  all  men  who  have  jSS^ 
made  enough  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  to  con-  means 
nect  the  thought  of  Deity  with  that  of  Heaven :  and  this  j^e 
shows  the  universal  feeling  that  excellence  must  be  striven 
for,  and  that  progress  is  labour.     At  the  same  time,  the 
unsatisfied  longing  and  the  unsuccessful  toil  of  nature 
suggest  the  hope  of  an  ultimate,  infinite  satisfaction  : 
while  the  relation  of  the  world  of  life  to  that  of  matter 
dimly  suggests  the  form  in  which  this  satisfaction  may  be 
attained.    For  as  matter  is  a  preparation  for  life,  and  yet  As  matter 
life  is  not  a  mere  resultant  from  the  properties  of  matter  ^ 
but  appears  to  be  a  new  creation :  so  the  whole  universe  of  lor  life,  so 

all  nature 

matter  and  life  as  known  to  us,  may  be  a  preparation  for  may  be 
that  immortal,  eternal  life  which  is  to  be  revealed.  (?/  eternal 

'  life. 

We  thus  conclude,  that  the  purpose  of  creation,  so  far  as  g  mm 
we  can  discover  it,  is  to  make  possible  to  man  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  development :  but  that  the  attainment 
of  this  is  only  begun  in  the  present  life,  and  needs  another 
life  for  its  completion. 

There  is  an  objection  to  this  view,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  chapter. 

1  For  the  reasoning  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based,  see  the  chapter 
in  "Habit  and  Intelligence"  on  the  Motive  Powers  of  the  Univers* 
(Chapter  6). 
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STOICISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 
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T  the  present  stage  of  the  argument  we  assume  it  as  a 
fundamental  axiom  that  virtue  and  holiness  have  an 
absolute  value,  independently  of  their  tendency  to  produce 
happiness.  It  is  also  taken  as  proved  that,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  us,  the  purpose  of  creation  is  to  make  the 
highest  virtue  and  holiness  possible  to  man. 

We  also  assume,  what  will  be  denied  by  none,  that  the 

tendency  of  virtue  is  to  promote  the  happiness  both  of  the 

virtuous  person  and  of  those  who  come  within  the  circle  of 

his  influence. 

Stoical  The  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality  which  we 

toJimmor-  have  now  ^°  consider  may  be  called  the  Stoical  objection. 

tality,       it  may  be  thus  stated  : — "  Immortality  offers  a  reward  to 

reward       virtue  :  now  the  highest  virtue  is  disinterested,  seeking  no 

lowers  the  rewar(j  and  the  offer  of  a  reward  tends  to  mar  the  purity 

character  '  r        J 

of  virtue,  of  virtue."  This  argument  is  not  to  be  despised  or  set 
aside  summarily :  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  an  important 
truth. 
SlTis*  There  is  a  virtue  which  works  for  reward — reward  in  the 
true.  sense  of  wages  :  the  wages,  of  course,  consisting  in  happi- 
ness. Such  virtue  is  real  so  far  as  it  goes : — there  is  real 
virtue  in  the  prudence  which  foregoes  present  temporary 
enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  more  lasting  future  happiness. 
But  such  virtue  as  this  cannot  be  of  the  highest  kind :  the 
highest  virtue  is  that  which  does  right  because  it  is  right. 
Consequently,  if  we  are  to  aim  at  an  ethical  system  which 
is  to  produce  the  highest  possible  kind  of  virtue,  we  must 
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not  base  virtue  on  the  hope  of  happiness.  And  I  admit 
that  a  doctrine  of  immortality  which  should  be  merely  co- 
extensive and  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  "future  re- 
wards and  punishments,"  though  it  would  no  doubt  tend  to 
improve  the  average  of  morality  among  those  believing  it, 
would  not  tend,  and  might  even  be  unfavourable,  to  that 
higher  morality  which  demands  no  reward.  Such  a  doc- 
trine would  consequently  be  condemned  by  the  principle 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  key  to  the  purposes  of  the 
universe  in  so  far  as  they  are  decipherable  : — namely  that 
the  Divine  purpose  is  not  the  greatest  quantity  but  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence. 

But  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  identical  with  Reply  • 
any  mere  doctrine  of  reward  in  the  sense  of  wages.    The 
highest  virtue  does  not  work  for  wages,  but  it  does  work 
for  reward : — for  the  reward  which  consists  in  the  approval 
of  a  good  conscience,  if  for  no  other.    And  it  has  been 
remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  approval  of  God, 
made  known  in  the  moment  of  death,  would  be  reward 
enough  for  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.1    Such  rewards  as  these 
supply  motives  which  increase  the  force  of  virtue  without 
in  any  degree  diminishing  its  purity.    The  ethical  law 
whereon  this  distinction  depends  may  be  thus  stated  : —  the  ob- 
The  character  of  virtue  is  lowered  by  aiming  at  any  reward  not  true* 
which  is  accidentally  or  arbitrarily  attached  to  it,  but  not  by  wne^  the 
aiming  at  a  reward  which  flows  from  it  Ttaturally  and  the  neces- 
neces8arily.    The  blessedness  which  consists  in  a  good  con-  *"7  con" 
science  and  in  the  approval  of  God  and  of  those  men  of  virtue, 
whose  approval  is  best  worth  having,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
but  a  necessary  reward.    "We  recognize  the  same  distinc-  The  «une 
tion  also  in  a  lower  region.     Thus,  human  love  gains  in  human° 
intensity  without  losing  in  purity  or  elevation,  and  without love' 
contracting  any  taint  of  selfishness,  by  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  union  with  the 
person  loved :  but  if  the  reward  sought  consisted  not  in 
union  with  its  object  but  in  wealth  or  any  other  collateral 
benefit,  love  would  no  longer  be  love.     So  with  virtue. 
If  it  is  practised  only  because  a  reward  has  been  assigned 

1  Page  61. 
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to  it  by  the  decree  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
universe,  I  do  not  say  that  virtue  is  no  longer  virtue,  but 
it  is  virtue  of  the  lowest  or  merely  prudential  kind.  The 
only  high  virtue,  as  well  as  the  only  real  love,  is  that 
which  is  capable  of  disinterestedness :  the  only  high  virtue 
is  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  recognition  of  virtue  as 
right  and  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and  which  would  be 
practised  even  if  were  certain  to  receive  no  reward.  If 
we  do  not  thus  recognize  the  desirableness  of  virtue  for  its 
own  sake,  we  do  not  know  what  virtue  means.  But  when 
we  know  this,  we  have  next  to  learn  that  the  universe  is 
so  constituted,  not  by  any  arbitrary  decree  but  by  the 
necessary  law  of  its  being,  that  virtue  tends  to  earn  a  re- 
Virtue  ward.  Were  it  not  so,  virtue  would  be  in  danger  of  dying 
Tmuks6  of  despair;  for  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  need 
of  hope,     the  stimulus  of  hope. 

Stoicism        I  do  not,  however,  deny  the  possibility  of  virtue  exist- 

cum^ted*  *n8  without  any  such  stimulus.     An  elaborate  and  not 

without     unsuccessful  attempt  was  once  made  to  cultivate  virtue  in 

a  climate  whence  hope  was  almost  excluded :  in  an  age 

when  faith  was  dead,  patriotism  scarcely  possible,  and 

It  had  an  science  not  yet  born.    The  result  was  Stoicism.     It  was  a 

devalue.  *rue  aQd  distinct  form  of  virtue,  inferior  no  doubt  to  the 

Christian,  but  not  included  therein:  and  as  such,  if  the 

conclusions  of  the  preceding  chapter  are  true,  it  had  an 

independent  value  in  the  Creator's  sight. 

But  we,  knowing  that  the  tendency  of  virtue  is  to  earn 
a  reward,  are  able  to  look  forward  to  a  future  life  where 
the  hindrances  shall  be  removed  which  in  this  life  prevent 
the  full  operation  of  those  ethical  laws  that  tend  to  give 
its  reward  to  virtue.  This  hope  gives  the  needed  stimulus, 
without  lowering  the  character  of  virtue  by  any  selfish 
taint.  It  would  so  lower  it  if  the  reward  were  to  be  mere 
wages,  connected  with  virtue  only  as  money  is  connected 
with  a  labourer's  service  to  his  employer :  but  virtue  is  to 
be  its  own  reward :  which  it  cannot  always  be  in  this  life, 
else  this  life  would  not  be  the  place  of  trial  that  it  is. 

It  is  however  a  very  inadequate  statement  of  the  truth 
to  say  that  virtue  will  be  its  own  reward.     The  reward 
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will  consist  not  only  in  that  internal  peace  and  happiness  Nature  of 
which  virtue  brings,  but  also  in  the  approval  of  God  and  rewarcfT8 
of  all  good  men :  and  moreover  in  seeing  the  wrongs  and  not  only 
oppressions  of  the  earth  righted,  in  seeing  justice  and  proval  of 
mercy  triumph,  in  seeing  the  mourners  comforted,  in  learn-  con«ianod 
ing  to  understand  the  enigmas  of  Divine  Providence  and  seeing  the 
the  perplexities  of  human  character,1  and  finally  in  seeing  07ri3it! 
and  sharing  the  final  victory  and  consummation  when  all 
enemies  shall  be  abolished?'    I  do  not  speak  of  the  delight 
of  continuing  our  earthly  studies  ahd  resuming  interrupted 
friendships,  because  I  wish  to  speak  of  nothing  that  can  be 
thought  merely  fanciful.    But  the  highest  reward  of  all  an4  m 
will  be  the  gradual  though  perhaps  rapid  growth  in  virtue  knowing 
and  knowledge,  until  we  attain  to  see  God  face  to  face,  and  God' 
to  know  Him  as  well  as  He  knows  us.8    I  do  not  say  that 
such  a  degree  of  attainment  as  this  is  necessarily  implied 
in  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  but  Saint  Paul  hoped  for 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  grant. — It 
is  no  adequate  statement  to  say  that  such  hopes  as  these 
do  not  diminish  the  purity  of  virtue :  they  indefinitely 
increase  its  purity  by  increasing  its  elevation. 

This  doctrine  is  that  which  is  taught  by  Christ.     In  Christ^ 
the  passage  with  which  the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  0^^g 
has  commenced  his  record  of  Christ's  teaching,4  we  are  subject 
told  what  kinds  of  character  deserve  to  be  emphatically 
called  blessed,  and  what  are  the  rewards  that  they  earn. 
They  are  blessed  who  cultivate  a  self-forgetting  temper, 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     They  are  blessed 
who  mourn  for  their  own  sins  and  those  of  mankind,  for 

1  "  Hier  warten  schrecken  auf  den  Bosen, 

Und  Freuden  auf  den  Redlichen. 
Des  Herzens  Kriimmen  werdest  da  entblosen, 
Der  vorsicht  Kathsel  werdest  du  mir  lttsen, 
Und  Rechnung  halten  mit  dem  Leidenden. 
Hier  offne  sich  die  Heimath  dem  Verbannten, 
Hier  endige  des  Dulders  Dornenbahn. " 

Schiller's  Resignation, 

2  St.  Paul,  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter  xv.  24 — 26. 

3  Same,  chapter  xiii.  12. 

4  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  compiler  of  the  first  Gospel 
understood  Christ's  teaching  and  has  represented  it  truly.  But  his 
arrangement  of  the  discourses  appears  to  be  rather  artistic  than  historical. 
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they  shall  be  comforted  by  knowing  that  their  own  sins 
and  those  of  mankind  are  forgiven,  healed,  and  abolished. 
They  are  blessed  who  are  gentle  and  forgiving,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth ;  not  by  dominating  over  it,  which 
they  do  not  wish  for,  but  by  seeing  it  accept  their  prin- 
ciples. They  are  blessed  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  They  are  blessed 
who  are  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy :  and  mercy 
for  such  beings  as  we  are  must  primarily  consist  in  the 
forgiveness  and  the  healing  of  sin.1  They  are  blessed  who 
are  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  acquire  the  power  of  seeing 
God.  They  are  blessed  who  are  peacemakers,  for  they 
are  the  true  children  of  God,  and  shall  be  recognized  as 
such.  They  are  blessed  who  endure  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Now  the  various  rewards  promised  in  this  wonderful 
passage  are  not  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  characters  which 
earn  them,  but  naturally  arise  out  of  the  characters.  This 
is  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  except  in  the  commencing 
and  the  concluding  clauses,  where  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  promised  as  a  reward.  This  expression  does  not  explain 
itself,  and  it  might  mean  only  the  right  to  sit  on  thrones, 
to  command  armies,  and  to  raise  and  spend  taxes.  But  if 
we  read  those  two  clauses  in  a  way  which  is  consistent 
at  once  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  and  with  the  use  of 
Citizen-  the  expression  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  rest  of  His  dis- 
ship  in  the  courses,  we  shall  find  that  with  Christ  those  who  are  said  to 

Kingdom 

of  Heaven,  enter  and  to  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  those  who, 
when  a  kingdom  of  truth,  purity,  and  justice  is  revealed 
and  becomes  dominant,  will  not  feel  in  it  as  strangers  or  as 
vanquished  enemies  but  as  citizens.  Those  whose  hearts 
and  lives  are  right  in  the  sight  of  God  are  by  that  fact 
already  citizens  of  His  kingdom,  and  Christ  gives  to  those 
who  accept  Him  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  they  are 

1  I  may  be  here  charged  with  self-contradiction  in  saying  in  one  place 
that  salvation  is  universal,  and  in  another  that  mercy  is  a  privilege.  I 
do  believe  in  the  universality  of  salvation,  but  not  so  as  to  place  all  on  an 
equality.     I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  subject  in  a  future  chapter. 
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so.  Christ  always  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
already  in  the  world,  dependent  on  a  future  revelation  for 
its  full  development  and  completion  no  doubt,  but  not  for 
its  existence.  If  there  is  a  God,  all  beings  who  have 
intelligence  that  can  recognize  Him  are  His  children,  and 
those  who  do  His  will  are  so  in  an  especial  sense.  This, 
according  to  Christ,  is  sufficient  proof  of  immortality, 
for  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living : "  * 
but  the  Patriarchs  and  the  early  Israelites  knew  that 
God  existed  and  was  their  Father,  long  before  they  had 
any  conscious  belief  in  immortality. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question,  akin  to  the  former  Is  loyalty 
one.  We  have  been  considering  whether  virtue  is  the  80nal  God 
better  for  being  nourished  by  hope.    We  have  next  to  ask  Jitter 

°  j        r  than  to  an 

the  kindred  question  whether  loyalty  to  a  personal  God  of  imper- 
righteousness  is  better  and  nobler  than  loyalty  to  a  mere  8onal  law  ? 
impersonal  law  of  righteousness.    This,  like  the  former,  is 
an  ethical  question  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  human  life. 
In  our  time,  belief  in  a  personal  God  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  a  belief  in  a  personal  immortality :  but  it  Faith  of 
was  not  always  so :  in  ancient  Israel  a  personal  God  was  J^ef 
known  long  before  immortality  was  revealed.    The  Stoical 
loyalty  to  an  impersonal  law  of   righteousness  without 
hope  of  eternal  reward  had  probably  its  highest  expression 
in  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus:    the 
Israelite  loyalty  to  a  personal  God  of  righteousness  with- 
out hope  of  eternal  reward,  had  its  highest  expression  in 
the  Ninetieth  Psalm,  which  is  traditionally  and  perhaps 
truly   ascribed  to  Moses :    and  how  far  superior  is  the  contrasted 
Israelite  to  the  Stoic !    The  Israelite  never  separated  in  stoicism, 
thought  a  righteous  Law  from  a  righteous  Will :  he  could 
not  conceive  them  apart:  but  he  recognized  with  his  whole 
heart  that  most  fundamental  and  vital  of  all  truths,  that 
righteousness  is  such  by  reason  of  its  own  nature  and  not 
by  reason  of   any  mere  decree,  even  though  a  Divine 
decree :  while  the  faith  that  a  holy  Will  coincided  with 
the  righteous  Law  deepened  his  reverence  for  both.    But  if 

1  Matthew  xxii.  32. 
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Degenera-  the  faith  that  God's  will  is  righteous  degenerates  into  the 
fafthfaV  mere  "belief  that  righteousness  is  what  God  wills : — in  other 
righteous  words,  if  men  cease,  a3  they  sometimes  have  ceased,  to 
recognize  in  righteousness  anything  more  than  God's 
arbitrary  decree: — such  a  belief  is  morally  inferior  to 
Stoicism  ;  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  God  in  His  Pro- 
vidence withdraws  the  knowledge  of  His  Name  and  His 
Power  from  such  a  people,  and  leaves  them  without  a 
religion  to  find  a  basis  for  morality  where  they  can. 

To  sum  up  the  results  now  arrived  at : 
Summary.  Virtue  of  any  high  kind  must  be  capable  of  doing  right 
without  hope  of  reward.  The  thought  of  reward  lowers 
virtue  if  the  reward  is  attached  to  virtue  by  accident  or  by 
mere  decree;  but  virtue  is  exalted  and  purified  by  the 
hope  of  rewards  arising  out  of  its  own  nature. 

Kighteousness  must  be  recognized  as  such  independently 
of  any  mere  decree,  even  a  Divine  decrea  But  loyalty  to 
a  Law  of  righteousness  is  strengthened,  exalted,  and  purified, 
when  it  is  no  longer  loyalty  to  a  mere  impersonal  Law,  but 
to  a  righteous  Will  whereof  the  Law  is  the  expression. 

The  same       We  have  spoken  till  now  only  of  reward:   but  the 
are^Se*  same  *8  conversely  true  of  punishment.     Sin  must  be 
of  punish-  recognized  as  hateful  not  on  account  of  its  consequences 
rewardf  °  but  for  its  own  sake :  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  tendency 
of  sin  is  to  produce  misery,  not  by  reason  of  any  arbitrary 
decree  but  by  necessary  law :  and  it  will  certainly  be  more 
likely  to  produce  a  hatred  of  sin  if  we  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  bear  its  bitter  fruit  for  an  unknown  time,  per- 
haps for  ever,  than  if  we  look  forward  at  the  end  of  this 
short  life  to  an  eternal  sleep,  where  the  wise  man  shall  be 
as  the  fool,  and  the  wicked  as  the  just. 
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NATURE    AND     GRACE. 


THE  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  resumed  from  the 
end  of  that  on  the  Divine  Purpose  of  Creation.1  It 
is  necessary  to  begin  by  a  fuller  statement  of  part  of  the 
argument  of  that  chapter. 

I  have  first  however  to  remark  that  our  belief  respecting  Belief 
God's  purpose  in  creating  us  must  influence,  and  ought  to  %$££ 
influence,  the  formation  of  our  characters.     If  then  it  were  character, 
proved  that  the  natural  and  legitimate  effect  of  any  doctrine  if  the 
on  the  formation  of  character  must  be  injurious,  the  right  ^^mate 
inference  would  be  that  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  true.    If  belief  is 
the  legitimate  effect  of  the  discovery  and  the  belief  of  truth  }J ^^t 
were  really  injurious  to  the  moral  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  bo  true, 
see  how  we  could  avoid  the  atheistic  conclusion  that  the 
universe  is  without  any  Divine  government  at  all. 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  that  the  Divine  High  ex- 
Purpose  of  Creation,  as  far  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  ways  of  ^  the™ 
nature,  is  not  to  produce  uniform  excellence  or  the  highest  purpose  of 
possible  average  of  excellence,  but  to  make  possible  theyetitis' 
production  of  excellence  of  the  highest  type.     And  we™16, 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  any  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence is  comparatively  rare. 

If  this  is  true  and  discoverable,  it  must  be  part  of  the 
Divine  purpose  that  we  should  discover  it  and  believe  it. 
But  will  not  the  tendency  of  our  knowing  this  purpose  be 
to  frustrate  it  ?    To  beings  like  us,  whose  virtue  has  its  P^^011 
root  and  germ  in  the  social  relations,  will  it  not  be  a  dis-  that  it 

1  Chapter  17. 
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tends  to     couragement  and  a  weight  dragging  us  back  in  our  strife 
piln^Die8B  Awards  virtue  and  holiness,  if  we  are  taught  by  the  indica- 
tions written  in  nature  by  the  God  of  nature  that  we  strive 
on  our  own  behalf  alone;  that  the  greater  part  of  our  fellow- 
men  are  not  to  share  the  reward  after  which  we  aspire,  and 
that  we  must  separate  our  hopes  from  theirs?     It  is  no 
reply  to  say  that  the  highest  virtue  is  unselfish,  and  con- 
sists in  the  endeavour  to  share  our  happiness  and  our 
hopes  with   others.     This   is  true,  and  it  is  this  which 
Love         constitutes  the   difficulty.     We  have  seen  that  human 
needs  the   virtue  needs  the  stimulus  of  hope : l  and  hope  is  needed 

stimulus 

of  hope      not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  others :    unselfish  loving 
objects      "TO*111©  is  scarcely  possible  without  hope  for  the  objects  of 
its  love.     If  then  the  only  doctrine  to  be  believed  concern- 
ing the  Divine  purpose  in  creation  is  that  general  excellence 
is  not  aimed  at  but  only  a  high  degree  of  excellence  to  be 
attained  by  a  few,  it  appears  impossible  to  avoid  the  infer- 
ence that  the  knowledge  of  this  purpose  will  tend  to  frustrate 
it  by  engendering  an  unsympathising  and  selfish  spirit. 
The  above-      But  this  doctrine,  though  true,  is  not  the  entire  truth, 
doctrine     ^  **  true  ^  *ke  present  life,  but  it  will  not  be  true  in  the 
is  true  in    immortal  life  to  be  revealed.     It  is  true  of  this  world  in 
of  nature,  which  we  live,  where  God,  though  present,  is  concealed  as 
but  not  in  with  a  cloud  of  thick  darkness :  but  it  will  not  be  true  of 

that  of 

grace.  that  world  where  God  will  be  all  in  all.  It  is  true  in  that 
administration  of  justice  which  alone  is  revealed  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  natural  law :  it  is  not  true  in  that 
administration  of  mercy  which  is  revealed  in  the  grace  of 
God,  wherein  there  will  be  not  only  justice  for  all  but  also 
There  will  mercy  for  all : — first  universal  justice  and  afterwards  uni- 
for  21!^  versal  mercy.  So  that  those  who  stedfastly  and  patiently 
aim  at  virtue  shall  not  only  attain  it,  with  the  blessedness 
that  belongs  to  it,  for  themselves :  but,  if  they  know  the 
entire  truth,  they  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  do  not  gain  a  selfish  victory  to  be  eiyoyed  alone: 
but  that  at  the  consummation  of 

"  That  one  far-off  Divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  " 

1  Paffe  208. 
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all  enemies  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  victory  shall  be 
shared  with  our  whole  race. 

Thus  the  order  of  things  which  is  revealed  to  us  in 
nature  and  in  grace  is  in  all  respects  adapted  to  make 
possible  the  production  of  virtue  of  the  highest  typa     We  Thia 
have  seen  that  the  constitution  of  the  world  of  nature,  ^J^^^ 
under  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  virtue  to  gain  its  no*  only 
reward  but  the  tendency  is  not  certain  to  work  out  its  and  self8111 
result  in  any  calculable  time,  gives  room  for  the  develop-  devotion, 
ment  of  heroism  and  self-devotion.     But  these  do  not  con-  hope  and 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  highest  virtue.    The  highest  virtue  *0Y9m 
not  only  dares  all  things  and  endures  ail  things,  but  hopes 
all  things  and  loves  all  men.     And  in  order  to  make  such 
hope  and  such  love  possible,  that  dispensation  of  grace  is 
revealed  wherein  we  are  assured  that  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed: — that  after  justice  has  triumphed  in  the 
defeat  and  punishment  of  sin,  grace  will  triumph  in  its 
destruction. 

We  now  go  on  to  consider  the  character  of  Grace  and  its 
relation  to  Nature :  or,  what  is  practically  synonymous  with 
this,  the  character  of  Mercy  and  its  relation  to  Justice. 

We  have  Been  in  a  former  chapter1  that  justice  has  a  Justice  fe 
natural  tendency  to  execute  itself:  and  that  consequently,  {a^mon* 
if  there  is  a  future  life  so  as  to  give  indefinite  time,  we  be^ga 
cannot  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  monag  * 
approximation  to  a  perfect  administration  of  justice,  giving  ^taw. 
to  each  as  he  deserves.     This  does  not  imply  any  need  for 
Divine  intervention :   it  is  the  result  of  a  purely  natural 
and  self-executing  process,  such  as  a  Pantheist  might 
believe  in.    We  may  thus  say,  not  as  a  definition  of  the 
word  but  as  an  assertion  of  fact,  that  justice  is  natural 
law  among  beings  which  have  a  moral  nature. 

The  punishment  of  sin,  under  any  possible  system  of 
natural  self-executing  law,  is  both  inevitable  and  right 
All  are  agreed  on  this,  that  punishment  is  the  natural 
and  just  result  of  sin :  but  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  further  question,  what  is  the  natural  and  just  result 

1  Page  2^3. 
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Error  of  of  punishment.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  errors, 
JS"-  «*  th°^  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
punish-  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  has  deeply  affected  the  Chris- 
expiate"1  tianity  of  Christendom,  to  think  that  sin  and  punishment 
8ilL  are  to  be  set  one  against  the  other,  so  that  the  punishment 

may  be  a  compensation,  or  expiation,  or  atonement,  for  the 
Misleading  sin.  This  is  an  utter  misconception.  Morally,  it  involves 
analogy.  ft  ^^jy  inadequate  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Intel- 
lectually, it  is  based  on  misleading  analogies  from  the 
world  of  nature  and  ordinary  life.  By  doing  an  injury 
to  a  fellow-man  we  become  bound  if  possible  to  make 
satisfaction:  by  committing  sin  we  become  liable  to 
punishment.  Satisfaction  cancels  the  injury :  (I  speak  of 
course  of  cases  where  satisfaction  is  possible  in  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  mjfieierti  amends  :)  and  will  not  punishment 
in  the  same  way  make  satisfaction  for  sin  ?  Thus  men 
reason,  as  if  our  actions  were  something  apart  from  our- 
selves :  not  understanding  that  the  evil  and  the  punishment 
of  sin  consist  in  their  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  sinner. 
Sin  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  sinner  so  long  as  it  is  not 
repented  of,  and  it  is  to  the  sinful  nature  that  punishment 
attaches.  By  injuring  a  fellow-man,  though  it  may  be  by 
mere  inadvertence,  we  become  liable  to  the  consequences : 
by  committing  sin  we  become  liable  to  the  consequences 
also.  The  consequences  which  are  liable  to  be  enforced 
against  the  wrong-doer,  regarding  the  wrong  merely  as 
injury,  consist  in  being  required  to  make  amends :  the 
consequences  which,  possibly  in  this  life  and  certainly  in 
the  life  to  come,  will  enforce  themselves  against  the  sinner, 
consist  in  punishment  But  the  resemblance  between  the 
Punish-  two  cases  goes  no  further  than  this.  The  violation  of  order 
unheal03  w^^  consists  in  doing  an  injury  is  healed  by  reparation ; 
«in,  but  the  violation  of  order  which  consists  in  sin  is  not 

healed  by  punishment. 

The  true  analogy  to  that  liability  to  punishment  which 

is  the  consequence  of  sin,  is  the  liability  to  pain  which  is 

as  pain      the  consequence  of  disease.    The  pain  does  not  heal  the 

heal not     dk^6*  nor  can  the  punishment  heal  the  sin.     Pain  is  the 

disease,      consequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  body,  and  punish- 
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ment  is  the  consequence  of  that  diseased  state  of  the 
spiritual  nature  which  is  produced  by  sin  and  which  con- 
sists in  sinfulness.     The  effect  can  be  removed  only  by 
removing  the  causa     If  the  bodily  disease  is  removed,  the 
bodily  pain  ceases:  if  the  spiritual  disease  of  sin  is  removed, 
the  spiritual  punishment  ceases :  and  until  then,  nothing 
can  have  any  tendency  to  make  it  cease.     Duration  of 
punishment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     There  is  The  dura- 
no  force  in  the  objection  that  a  finite  sin  cannot  be  justly  ^ish- 
punished  through  infinite  time.     The  magnitude  of  the  ment  is 
punishment  is  no  doubt  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  cutty, 
the  sin.     But  the  magnitude  of  a  sin  is  distinct  from  its 
duration.     If  the  sinful  nature  has  continued  to  engender 
and  to  bear  its  punishment  for  a  thousand  years,  it  does  not 
thereby  become  the  less  justly  and  necessarily  liable  to 
continuing  punishment  so  long  as  it  remains  unchanged. 
This  is  not  because  every  sin  is  infinite ; — that  is  a  doctrine 
for  fanatics: — but  because,  though  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
speaking  and  thinking  of  periods  of  duration  in  connexion 
with  tliis  subject,  yet  the  relation  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment is  in  no  sense  a  function  of  time:   and  because 
punishment,  regarded  merely  as  pain,  has  no  tendency  to 
heal  or  to  expiate  sin. 

What  sin  needs  is  to  be  healed :  if  this  is  attained,  no  Expiation 
expiation  is  needed :  if  this  is  not  attained,  no  expiation  JJ  s"^le88 
is  possible.     This  is  the  teaching  of  Christ.     It  is  useless  healed, 
to  quote  isolated  passages  on  such  a  subject : — the  teaching  u™Sltihei£ 
of  the  New  Testament  is  so  wrapped  up  in  parable  and  The  New 
metaphor  that  its  mere  words  are  often  misleading.     But  Testament 
this  fact  is  significant  if  not  conclusive,  that  the  Greek  t^t  ^va. 
words  (r<w§»  and  crcorrjpla  mean  to  heal  and  healing  as  well  Jionr*8 
as  to  save  and  salvation,  and  are  translated  in  both  ways  in 
the  English  Bible.  *     In  Christ's  view,  salvation  from  the 
power  of  sin  is  not  the  deliverance  from  an  enemy  without, 
but  the  healing  of  a  disease  within. 

The  healing  of  sin  is  called  repentance.     To  repent  of  The  he*!- 
sin  is  to  be  healed  of  the  sinful  nature.     Let  not  this  be  2*  ?  re. 
misunderstood : — the  consequences  of  sinful  acts  may  long  pentane*, 

1  Stee  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Perma-      outlast  repentance,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be 

the  ©onL-  alto^^er  obliterated  in  any  state   of   being  whatever. 

quences     Every  action  probably  has  its  effect  on  the  habitual  ten- 

°  Mn*       dencies  of  the  agent:  and  when  sinful  tendencies  have 

become  in  any  degree  habitual,  the  habitual  tendency  is 

not  at  once  destroyed  by  repentance,  but  may  continue 

throughout  life  as  a  cause  of  weakness,  loss,  and  pain :  and 

it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  otherwise  while  eternity 

lasts.    "  What  a  man  soweth,  that  must  he  also  reap : "  in 

other  words,  retribution  is  inevitable.    This  is  only  justice. 

It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  moral  world,  and  holds 

therein  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  laws  of  motion  in 

Restore-    the  world  of  matter.    But  if  justice  requires  that  he  who 

mlentance 80WS  8"1  mu8t  reaP  punishment,  it  equally  requires  that 
is  ensured  he  who  sows  repentance  shall  reap  restoration :  and  there 
>y  jus  ice.  k  no  seif-eontradiction  in  saying  that  the  same  man  may 
We  may  be  reaping  both  at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  a  mere 
Jh^sof  inference  as  to  what  may  be  hereafter:  it  is  a  fact  of 
ix»th  sin  experience  in  the  present  life.  A  man  may  feel  bitter 
jKmtance  regret  for  past  sin,  and  yet  rejoice  that  he  has  turned  away 
Rt  the. .      from  it  And,  to  teturn  to  the  analogy  of  health  and  disease, 

same  time.  '  °*'  ' 

a  man  may  have  permanently  weakened  his  constitution  by 
excess,  and  yet,  by  abandoning  the  habit  of  excess  before 
it  is  altogether  too  late,  may  save  his  life  and  become 
able  to  use  and  in  some  degree  to  enjoy  it  Even  so, 
justice  does  not  ensure  that  the  injury  which  sin  has  done 
to  the  sinner  shall  be  altogether  annulled  on  repentance : 
but  it  does  ensure  that  he  who  repents  shall  be  permitted 
to  begin  a  career  of  restoration :  and  though  while  eternity 
lasts  we  may  be  the  poorer  in  spiritual  riches  and  the 
lower  in  the  scale  of  being  for  every  sinful  act  we  have 
ever  committed,  yet  justice  ensures  that  a  repented  sin 
shall  in  no  case  be  an  open  fountain  of  evil  but  only  a 
healed  though  scarred  wound: — not  a  ruinous  loss,  but 
only  such  a  loss  as  the  loser  may  write  off  and  yet  remain 
solvent  And  in  that  state  wherein  "  all  enemies  shall  be 
destroyed,"  it  will  continue,  if  at  all,  not  as  positive  pain, 
disease,  or  sin,  but  only  as  negative  loss,  or  diminution  of 
power  and  happiness.     So  far  as  we  ore  able  to  see,  how- 
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ever,  every  action  having  any  moral  character  will  leave  Perpetuity 
its  trace  on  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  the  doer  while  of  t"e  con" 
he  continues  to   exist : — bad  actions  and  good,  sin  and  of  sin. 
repentance  alike: — all  combining  to  produce  a  resultant 
effect  wherein  the  separate  effect  of  none  is  cancelled.     It 
is  well  to  repent,  but  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  sin. 
I  do  not  however  insist  on  the  perpetual  continuance  of 
the  consequences  of  sin  as  if  I  thought  it  as  well  established 
a  truth  as  the  certainty  of  restoration  on  repentance. 

It  may  however  be  true,  as  has  been  said  by  that  sincere  Possible 
follower  of  Christ  Martin  Luther,  that  there  are  cases effectaof 
where  it  may  be  good  for  a  man  to  have  sinned.     This  is  sin. 
partly  because  the  commission  of  actual  sin  may  reveal 
the  sinfulness  of  a  man's  nature  to  himself,  producing  that 
consciousness  of  sin  without  which  repentance  is  scarcely 
possible ;  and  partly  because  the  struggle  against  felt  and 
known  sin  may  evoke  spiritual  power  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  dormant.    But  though  this  is  probably  It  is  not 
true,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  events  will  e       ^  * 
be  so  guided  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  make  every  sin  will  un- 
productive of  a  higher  good  to  us  than  if  we  had  not  so  tend  ^ 
sinned.     Were  it  so,  our  state  of  moral  trial  would  be  an toline88' 
illusion :  and  God  cannot  lie  ;  l  this  is  the  axiom  on  which 
all  faith  depends.2    God  is  teaching  us  in  many  ways, 
chiefly  through  the  conscience:   and  the  lessons  of  con- 
science would  be  neutralized  and  destroyed  if  it  were  true 
or  credible  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  freedom 
with  which  He  has  endowed  us  did  not  testify  of  any 
reality,  but  were  only  a  benevolent  illusion.     In  matters 
affecting  the  conscience,  we  hare  seen  that  the  "regula- 
tive "  value  of  belief,  that  is  to  say  its  power  to  mould  the 
character  and  to  influence  the  life,  depends  on  its  being 
recognized  as  "speculative"  or  absolute  truth.8    It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  possibility  of  sin — the  possibility  of 
our  abusing  our  freedom — has  been  permitted  in  order 
to  give  occasion  for  the  development  of  virtue  and  holiness 

1  'O  o>«v5i)s  ecus.     Titus  i.  2. 

*  Page  139.  3  Page  189,  tt  scq. 
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in  contending  against  it  Virtue  is  possible  only  where 
there  is  temptation  to  sin.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
virtue  will  be  advanced,  either  in  the  present  state  of 
being  or  in  any  other,  by  yielding  to  the  temptation : — on 
the  contrary,  virtue  consists  in  resisting  it. 
Sins  of  Further :  if  our  spiritual  advancement  may  in  an  indirect 

miwt  be°n  manner  b6  furthered  even  by  our  sins,  this  can  be  true 
purely  evfl  only  of  sins  of  weakness  or  of  impulse,  not  of  sius  of 
conse-        calculation.     If  a  man  were  to  commit  sin  on  a  calculation 
quencoa.     fl^  ft  would  ultimately  benefit  his  spiritual  nature,  we 
may  be  certain  that  it  would  be  defeated  and  disappointed 
by  the  natural  operation  of  justice.     Moreover,  though  sin 
may  possibly,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  have  an  indi- 
rectly beneficial  effect,  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  sin 
we  have  ever  committed  will  have  a  directly  injurious 
effect  while  our  existence  lasts. 

Summary.      What  has  now  been  said  may  thus  be  briefly  summed 

up: — Granting  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  we  cannot 

doubt  that  the  operation  of  those  natural  laws  which  tend 

to  do  justice  even  in  this  life  will  produce,  if  not  perfect 

justice,  at  least  an  ever-increasing  approximation  to  it. 

Justice  requires  that  sin  shall  be  followed  by  punishment, 

and  repentance  by  restoration :  these  two  consequences  do 

not  necessarily  exclude  each  other,  but  may  combine  to 

produce  a  resultant  effect.    Punishment  as  such,  however, 

punish-      has  no  power  to  expiate  sin :  but  if  sin  is  repented  of,  it 

rtro *  ^n    *8  ^ere^y  healed,  and  no  expiation  is  needed.1 

by  destroy-      But  though  the  expiation  of  sin  is  impossible,  may  not 

Burner!      punishment  get  rid  of  sin  by  destroying  the  sin  and  the 

sinner  together?     This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  all 

the  analogies  of  that  world  of  nature  in  which  we  live. 

Sin  is  a  disease,  and  punishment  is  pain :  and  the  tendency 

of  both  disease  and  pain  is  to  destroy  life.     Moreover,  all 

the  extremest  punishments  inflicted  by  natural  justice  are 

destructive.      "  Sin,  when   it  is   finished,  bringeth  forth 

Tte.  death."      The  simplest  and  most  impressive  instance  of 

analogy  .  *  *■ 

of  nature  this  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  mankind  in  in- 

1  See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter. 
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flicting  death  as  the  punishment  of  the  worst  crimes  :  for,  is  in  favour 
as  Butler  has  truly  remarked,  the  order  of  political  society,  °? this 
wherein  crime  is  punished,  is  part  of  the  order  of  nature.1 
The  analogy  of  nature  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  doc-  and  op- 
trine  of  endless  existence  in  suffering :  on  the  contrary,  £™q^° 
it  supports  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  sin  which  suffering ; 
is  not  repented  and  healed  will  be  to  destroy  the  existence 
of  the  sinner.  It  is  however  uncertain  how  far  such 
analogies  are  to  be  trusted.  Butler's  work  on  the  "  Analogy 
of  Eeligion  to  the  Constitution  of  Nature,"  derives  all  its 
argumentative  value  and  convincing  force  from  the  fact 
that  the  analogies,  on  which  it  lays  so  great  and  so  just  a 
stress,  between  the  Divine  administration  of  justice,  to- 
wards which  we  see  an  approximation  in  the  present 
world,  and  the  more  perfect  administration  of  Divine 
justice  in  a  future  life  whereof  religion  has  to  speak,  are 
not  mere  analogies  which  might  conceivably  prove  to  be 
inapplicable,  but  resemblances  which  those  who  believe  in 
a  God  at  all  must  expect  to  hold  between  all  parts  of  the 
Divine  administration,  in  virtue  of  that  truth  which  is 
the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  faith,  namely  that  if  there 
is  any  Divine  Government  whatever  it  is  consistent  and 
right2  But  as  the  laws  of  geometry  must  be  the  same  in 
every  world  situated  in  space,  while  there  may  be  worlds 
beyond  our  stellar  system  and  invisible  by  our  most 
powerful  telescopes,  where  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  even 
of  gravitation  may  be  different  from  those  known  to  us : 
so  the  moral  bases  of  the  Divine  Government  must  be  the 
same  in  any  future  life  as  in  the  present,  while  yet  the 
biological,  mental,  and  social  laws  through  which  the 
moral  government  of  this  world  is  administered  may  be 
altogether  changed.  I  do  not  say  that  there  will  be  such 
a  change :  I  only  say  we  cannot  assert  that  there  will  not 
be;  and  that  consequently  no  analogy  derived  from  the 
present  world  and  applied  to  that  which  is  to  come  can 
be  conclusive,  unless  it  has  a  basis  in  the  unchangeable 

1  "  Civil  government  being  natural,  the  punishments  of  it  are  so  too  :  and 
some  of  these  punishments  are  capital :  as  the  effects  of  a  dissolute  course 
of  pleasure  are  often  mortal."— Butler's  Analoijy,  Bishop  Fitzgerald's 
edition,  p.  49.  9  Page  66. 
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but  it  is  principles  of  morality.  Otherwise  it  only  affords  a  pre- 
™rthy  sumption  of  uncertain  value.  For  this  reason  the  truth, 
because  it  unquestionable  as  it  is,  that  in  the  present  world  punish- 
properly  ment  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  sinner  s  existence, 

?**?*  affords  no  certain  ground  from  which  to  reason  con- 
oasis.  ° 

cerning  the  world  to  come ;  for  it  is  only  a  physical  truth, 
made  known  by  experience  like  those  of  chemistry :  while 
the  truth  that  sin  tends  to  be  followed  by  punishment  is 
a  moral  truth,  and,  like  the  truths  of  geometry,  must  be 
true  everywhere. 

The  reality  of  a  future  life  is  a  question  of  fact :  but  if 

it  is  real,  we  see,  at  the  point  to  which  the  argument  has 

now  reached,  a  certainty  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  without 

any  certainty  of  its  extinction.    But  we  now  come  to  the 

question : — Although  it  is  true  that  punishment,  regarded 

merely  as  pain,  has  no  tendency  to  expiate  sin,  yet  may 

it  not  have  a  necessary  tendency,  by  its  action  on  the 

Does  not    character,  to  produce  Tepentance  ?    We  can  often  discern 

ment  tend  8UC^  a  tendency  in  this  life :  and  if  it  is  discernible  in  this 

to  produce  life  at  all,  will  it  not  become  a  universal  law  in  the  next, 

j^c£nj        where  indefinite  time  will  be  given  for  laws  to  work  out 

their  results  ?  even  as  the  tendency  of  justice  to  triumph 

is  in  this  life  only  a  tendency  which  is  often  defeated,  and 

yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  universal  law  of 

the  future  life. 

This  question  as  to  the  effect  of  punishment  in  pro- 
ducing repentance  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any  &  priori 
reasoning.     It  is  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts 
of  human  natura    Now  it  is  not  only  true  but  familiar, 
that  repentance  is  far  more  likely  to  be  effected  when 
a  man  has  to  endure  disappointment  and  sorrow,  than 
when  he  is  permitted  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  sin  unchecked. 
This  can-   But  this  is  very  far  from  proving  that  punishment  has 
asserted     any  necessary  tendency  to  produce  repentance :  and  there 
generally,  are  so  many  men  whom  sorrow  only  hardens  and  embitters 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  such 
difficulty    tendency  even  as  a  general  law.     Further,  it  may  be  that 

°f  T  a*  ^  a  future  ltfe  ^e  effect*  no*  80  much  of  punishment  as  of 
future  life,  the  removal  of  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
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sequences  of  actions,  may  be  to  produce  a  fixity  of  character 
which  will  almost  infinitely  increase  the  difficulty  of  re- 
pentance.   This  cannot  be  proved  or  put  into  logical  form : 
but  it  has  perhaps  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Connexion 
many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  Christendom  have  acquiesced  with  the 
in  the  horrible  and  debasing  belief  in  an  endless  existence  belief  in. 
in  torment     Moreover,  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  who  as  I  torment, 
believe  had  access  to  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
spiritual  world  which  are  not  open  to  us,  though  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  a  final  general  restoration,  have  said  nothing 
which  implies  that  punishment  and  suffering   have  of 
themselves  any  necessary  tendency  to  produce  repentance 
and  restoration. 

God  might  no  doubt  have  given  such  a  nature  to  man 
that  punishment  would  have  been  certain  always  to  pro- 
duce repentance  at  last.  Had  this  been  the  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  a  dispensation  of  grace  as 
distinguished  from  the  dispensation  of  nature  and  justice. 
Justice,  as  we  have  seen,  is  natural  law  among  moral 
natures,  and  consequently  the  dispensation  of  nature, 
under  which  we  live  in  common  with  the  whole  creation, 
contains  a  dispensation  of  justice.  If  the  punishment  of  The  <lis- 
sin,  which  is  part  of  this  dispensation,  were  sufficient  of  of  ^^"is 
itself  to  effect  repentance  and  restoration,  this  would  make  distinct 

.  from  that 

the  dispensation  of  justice  at  the  same  time  a  dispensation  of  nature 
of  grace : — no  other  would  be  needed,  for  the  only  purposes  and  law* 
of  grace  are  to  destroy  sin  and  to  produce  holiness.     But 
the  facte  are  not  so  :  the  dispensation  of  justice  is  not  also 
one  of  grace,  though  grace  is  capable  of  being,  and  has 
been,  engrafted  on  it.    We  are  in  some  degree  able  to 
understand  the  Divine  purpose  in  so  ordering  the  laws 
of  human  nature  that  justice  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
ensure  repentance  with  its  results  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
restoration.    We  cannot  doubt,  unless  we  deny  any  Divine 
purpose  whatever,  that  sin  has  been  permitted  in  order 
that  righteousness  may  be  perfected  and  manifested  in 
conquering  the  sin :  and  if  this  is  so,  it  will  appear  con-  purpose 
sistent  with  the  rest  of  the  Divine  Government  as  known  °*  ™*** 
to  us,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  gain  the  victory  over 
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8in  only  by  those  means  whereby  righteousness  is  mani- 
fested in  its  most  perfect  form :  namely  by  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement  of  Christ. 

It  appears  to  many  that  restoration  is  sufficiently  easy 
if  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  repentance.     It  is  true, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  restoration  is  always  certain  on 
repentance :   and  it  appears  to  many  that  a  dispensation 
of  grace  is  thus  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  that  nothing 
more  is  needed.     Others  draw  an  opposite  conclusion  from 
the  same  premises,  thinking  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
laxity  to  offer  restoration  on  condition  of  repentance  alone, 
and  that  Divine  justice  must  demand  something  more  in 
The  diffl-    the  way  of  expiation.     Both  are  wrong  :   and  the  error 
not  fiow     °f  b°th  consists  in  not  considering  how  immensely  difficult 
repentance  true  repentance  is,  consisting  as  it  does  in  the  commence- 
efficacioua,  ment  of  a  renewal  of  the  entire  moral  nature.  The  difficulty 
itTuto^be  k  n°k  *°  know  how  repentance  is  to  be  efficacious,  for 
possible,     there  was  never  any  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficacy  : — re- 
storation on  repentance  is  a  matter  of  course  under  any  just 
government: — the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  possible. 
Under  a  system  of  mere  self-executing  moral  law  there 
is  no  certainty  of  repentance  being  possible.     But  though 
it  is  true  that  we  live  under  such  a  system,  it  is  not  the 
We  live  in  whole  truth.     To  quote  an  expression  from  Dr.  Macleod 
of  Go3  as™  Campbell's  work  on  the   Atonement,  we  live  not  only 
well  as       under  a  reign  of  Law  but  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.     In 
reign  of     speaking  of  the  reign  of  Law  without  reference  to  the 
**w#         Lawgiver,  and  of  the  Divine  Government  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Governor,  I  have  spoken  as  a  Pantheist : — 
that  is  to  say  one  who  recognizes  an  order  of  nature,  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  without  a  personal  God : — and  this  I  can 
do  without  representing  anything  falsely,  because  Pantheism 
is  not  a  whole  falsehood,  but  a  half-truth.     But  let  God  be 
recognized  in  His  personality  as  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver 
of  all  things,  and  we  shall  at  once  see  hope  of  a  dispensa- 
tion of  grace.     If  there  is  a  God,  we  live  in  a  Kingdom  of 
God :   that  is  to  say  He  governs  the  universe  which  He 
has  made,  and  the  laws  in  virtue  whereof  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  approximation  to  the  rendering  of  perfect  justice 
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to  all  are  the  expression  of  His  righteous  will :  and  though 
His  righteous  laws  may  be  separated  in  thought  from  His 
righteous  will  and  holy  character,  yet  they  are  never  so 
separated  in  fact.  It  may  appear  on  a  cursory  view  of  the 
question  that  the  distinction  is  not  a  practical  one  : — that 
when  the  righteousness  of  the  laws  under  which  we  are  to 
live  for  ever  is  assured,  it  is  of  no  importance  that  we 
should  believe  them  to  be  the  expression  of  a  righteous 
Will.  But  this  would  be  a  wrong  conclusion.  The  dif-  To  ira- 
ference  is  infinite.  To  a  system  of  mere  law,  even  though  j^™" \s 
perfectly  righteous  law,   it  is  a   matter  of  indifference  indifferent 

_.      who  tli  6r 

whether  those  who  live  under  it  are  righteous  or  not.    The  its  sub- 
punishment   of   disobedience  is  certain,  and   the  law  is  ^?cft. are 

,     ,    ,  nghteons  i 

equally  fulfilled  whether  by  obedience  or  by  the  punish- 
ment of  disobedience.  An  impersonal  system  can  ensure 
punishment  to  all  who  sin  and  restoration  to  all  who 
repent;  but  a  mere  system,  however  righteous,  cannot 
form  a  wish  or  a  desire  for  righteousness.  But  from  an  not  so  to 
impersonal  righteous  system  let  us  appeal  to  a  personal 
God  of  righteousness,  and  we  shall  see  this  to  be  totally 
changed.  A  righteous  person  must  desire  to  meet  with 
righteousness  in  others.  He  will  no  doubt  desire  that  sin 
should  be  punished,  but  he  must  desire  rather  that  it 
should  be  healed.  This  is  true  of  all  righteous  beings,  and 
is  true  of  each  in  proportion  as  he  is  righteous.  But  it  i& 
true  of  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  of  any  others 
not  only  because  His  righteousness  is  perfect,  but  because 
He  is  the  Creator,  and  as  such  has  an  interest  in  His 
creatures.  If  we  believe  that  God  is  good,  we  must  believe 
that  He  desires  to  find,  or  to  produce,  goodness  in  all 
beings  which  have,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring,  a  moral 
nature :  if  we  believe  that  God  is  our  Creator,  we  must  God  must 
believe  that  He  has  created  us  for  righteousness,  not  for  ^f^ 

°  '  rignteous- 

sin :  for  happiness,  not  for  suffering.     We  believe  this  not  ness  in  Hia- 
only  because  we  believe  in  His  mercy,  but  because  wecrea   re8, 
believe  in  His  justice.     It  would  be  not  only  unmerciful  Mercy 
but  unjust  to  create  beings  with  a  capacity  for  righteous-  creator  is< 
ness  and  happiness,  and  then  to  place  them  in  circum-  one  with 

.  .  justice 

stances  where  no  fate  is  possible  to  them  but  one  of  sin 
and  misery.     Justice  and  mercy,  indeed,  are  here  one. 
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Meaning        God  is  our  Father.     Though  He  is  so  by  the  fact  of 
nam/of     creation,  yet  the  name  Father  means  more  than  Creator. 
Father  aa  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  that  exists,  but  the  Father  of  those 
to  God.      beings  only  who  have  the  capacity  of  developing  a  moral 
nature,  and  consequently  of  knowing   Him.     He  is  our 
Father,  not  only  as  having  created  us,  but  as  caring  for 
us,  and  desiring  to  be  known  to  us.1      Thus  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  necessarily  a  dispensation  of  grace.    The  pur- 
pose of  Divine  grace  is  not  to  make  sin  less  deadly,  or  to 
separate  punishment  from  sin,  for  this  is  impossible :  nor  to 
ensure  that  restoration  will  certainly  follow  on  repentance, 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  course,  even  under  a  dispensation  of 
The  pur-    mere  law :  but  to  lead  men  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to 
gnuefe  to  acquire  such  a  character  as  will  make  them  worthy  and 
lead  to  ra-  loyal  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.2 

*       We  thus  see  that  for  justice  to  be  done,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  leave  the  course  of  things  to  itself :  but 
Punish-     grace  needs  a  Divine  intervention.     Hence  it  is  that  when 
JJ^  ^     a  man  has  attained  to  an  adequate  sense  of  sin,  punish- 
believe  in  ment  appears  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  like  the  result  of 
giveness.    a  natural  1&W  '•  the  demand  on  his  faith  is  to  believe  in 
forgiveness.      The  framers  of  our  creeds  have  placed  in 
them  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  " : — 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  none  who  believed  in  a 
future  life  could  doubt  the  punishment  of  sins,  but  to 
believe  in  their  forgiveness  was  regarded  as  needing  some 
effort  of  faith.     The  difficulty  of  believing  that  forgiveness 
is  possible,  is  obviously  a  result  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  immense  difficulty  of  repentance  : — a  difficulty  which 
Christ  came  into  the  world  solely  to  overcome. 
Further:  an  impersonal  system,  though  it  may  ensure 
Anger  and  restoration  on  repentance,  cannot  be  angry,  and  cannot 
new  be-     forgive.    Anger  and  forgiveness  belong  to  personal  Beings 
longt°ai     on^7-    ^  just  Being  will  always  forgive   on  repentance, 
beings       Forgiveness  is  the  withdrawal  of  anger,  and  it  would  be 
onty-         unjust  to  be  any  longer  angry  with  a  sinner  who  has  re- 
pented.   Forgiveness,  when  it  comes  at  all,  is  absolute  and 
nesTis5"    perfect    But  forgiveness  does  not  imply  perfect  restora- 

1  See  Note  B  at  end  of  chapter.  8  Ibid. 
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tion.      Restoration,  unlike  forgiveness,  is    a  progressive  absolute : 
process,  and  may  perhaps  never  be  perfect.    In  other  j^™*1011 
words,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  who  commits  a  sin  and  gressive. 
afterwards  repents  of  it,  will  ever,  in  any  state  of  being,  be 
as  rich  in  spiritual  blessings  as  if  he  had  not  committed  it 
at  alL     Forgiveness  is  the  first  step  to  restoration ;  but  it  Forgive- 
is  more  than  merely  this :  it  has  a  value  and  a  blessing  of  vXeinde- 
its  own.     Had  the  prodigal  in  Christ's  parable  fallen  dead  pendent 
of  fatigue  and  hunger  at  the  moment  when  his  father  first  qUencel" 
embraced  him,  although  his  restoration  to  his  place  in  his  The  pro- 
father's  house  would  not  have  been  begun,  yet  he  would  di£al  8on' 
have  died  with  the  blessing  of  his  father's  forgiveness. 

And  on  the  other  side,  though  the  distinction  between 
holiness  and  sin  is  not  constituted  by  any  will,  even  that 
of  God,  and  though  the  punishment  of  sin  may  be  effected 
by  self-executing  impersonal    law  without    any  Divine 
interposition  being  needed,  yet  the  sense  of  the  Divine  God's 
anger  will  in  itself,  and  independently  of  any  of  its  conse-  i£fepen. 
quences,  be  no  doubt  the  severest  part  of  the  punishment  dently  of 
of  sin,  in  that  world  where  all  self-deception  will  be  at  an  quences, 
end,  and   "  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  ^y^ttlie 
even  that  which  he  thinketh  that  he  hath."1    But,  though  part  of  the 
the  severest  part  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  this  is  the  only  ^eut  of 
part  of  which  we  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  »to.  . 
will  be  absolutely  and  at   once  removed  on  repentanca  be  re- 
And  when  we  are  assured  of  God's  forgiveness,  the  remain-  moved  <« 

°  repent- 

ing natural  consequences  of  sin,  though  I  cannot  think  ance,  and 

they  will  ever  be  otherwise  than  injurious,  will  appear  ^Vbfen- 
endurable :   especially  as  forgiveness  is  the  entrance  to  durable, 
ever  progressive  restoration  and  advancement. 

We  have  seen  that  justice,  or  righteousness,  is  natural  righteous- 
law  among  beings  who  have  a  moral  nature :  and  in  the  *^L. 
same  way,  grace  is  righteousness  in  beings  who  have  free  free  per- 
personality.      That  is  to  say,  among  beings  who  have  a^g,. 

1  Luke  vii.  18,  marginal  reading.  The  saying  that  "from  him  who 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  "  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  Christ's  discourses,  and  was  probably  a  proverb-of  the  time  :  the 
above-quoted  variation  on  it,  "even  that  which  he  seeraeth  to  have  "  or 
•'  thinketh  that  he  hath,"  is  evidently  meant  to  show  the  true  spiritual 
force  of  the  saying. 
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moral  nature,  impersonal  natural  law  will  of  itself  do 
justice  or  work  righteousness  ;  but  this  will  not  necessarily 
go  beyond  the    rendering  to    every  man    according  to 
his  work :  if  the  work  has  been  evil,  righteousness  will 
Righteous  be  fulfilled  in  his  punishment    But  when  free  personal 
desire  not  b^0©3  are  righteous,  their  righteousness  will  not  be  satis- 
only  the     fied  with  the  mere  defeat  and  punishment  of  sin :   they 
ment,  but  nmst  desire  its  destruction.     The  eye  of  righteousness  is 
the  de-       offended  not  only  by  sin  being  unchecked  and  triumphant, 
tionofsin:  but  by  its  existence.     And  of  all  ways  by  which  sin  may 
^possible  conceivat>ly  b©  destroyed,  that  which  a  righteous  Being 
by  the       will  most  desire  is  by  the  repentance  of  the  sinner.     I  do 
of 'the  DCe  not  say,  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  restoration  of  the  sinner 
sinner.       through  repentance  is  the  only  purpose  at  which  righteous- 
ness ought  to  aim.     It  is  well  in  itself,  and  is  to  be  desired 
independently  of  consequences,  that  sin  should  be  punished. 
It  is  well  in  itself,  and  is  to  be  desired  independently  of 
consequences,  that  sin  should  be  destroyed,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sinner's  existence  if  necessary.     But  it  is  better 
and  more  to  be  desired  that  sin  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
repentance  and  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

The  punishment  of  sin  is  justice :  its  destruction  is 
grace.  Any  Being  who  is  righteous  must  be  also  gracious, 
or  merciful,  because  righteousness  is  not  only  angry  with 
sin  but  hates  it,  and  desires  its  destruction. — Hatred  goes 
farther  than  anger :  anger  desires  to  punish,  but  hatred 
desires  to  destroy.1 
Justice  A  perfectly  righteous  Being  must  be  merciful,  because 

imply* eacTti  **e  mus*i  desire  ^at  ^  other  beings  were  righteous,  and 
other,        to  attain  this  is  the  highest  mercy.    And  conversely,  a 
perfectly  merciful  Being  must  be  righteous,  because  that 
which  mercy,  or  grace,  desires  is  the  highest  welfare  of  all, 
and  this  can  be  attained  only  through  righteousness, 
and  are  The  truth  that  justice  and  mercy  are  from  the  same  root 

from  the  'm  the  Divine  nature,  appears  to  be  obscured  in  modern 
Christendom,  where  mercy  is  too  often  thought  of  as 
opposed  to  justice,  and  needing  some  artificial  reconcilia- 
tion with  it.    But  it  was  understood  in  Israel  of  old.     "  To 

1  This  distinction,  I  believe,  is  made  by  Aristotle. 
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Thee,  0  Lord,  belongeth  mercy,  for  Thou  renderest  to  every 
man  according  to  his  work,"1  said  the  Psalmist: — that  is  to 
say,  "  Because  justice  is  Thine,  therefore  is  mercy  Thine 
also:"  The  truth  is  not  that  mercy  and  grace  may  possibly 
be  harmonized  with  righteousness,  but  that  in  virtue  of 
uncreated  law  grace  springs  out  of  righteousness.— -Even  Analogy 
so,  we  have  often  found  in  the  history  of  science  that  what  fr?m 

.  ^  science. 

were  supposed  to  be  distinct  and  unconnected  laws  are 
really  results  of  the  same  principle.  Thus,  the  laws  of  heat 
have  been  shown  to  be  results  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

Grace  is  a  higher  principle  than  justice,  even  as  free  Grace  is 
righteous  personality,  wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  grace  has  hisner 
the  ground  of  its  being,  is  higher  than  impersonal  righteous  justice,  but 
law.     But  here,  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  the  lower  law  will  ^Jute 
make  itself  obeyed  first.     Thus,  life  is  higher  than  matter,  obeyed 
but  the  forces  of  matter — the  thermal,  chemical,  and  other 
inorganic  forces — control  the  vital  ones.2      The  laws  of  Analogy 
mere  matter  make  themselves  obeyed  at  all  events,  and  of  the 
those  of  life  are  able  to  make  themselves  obeyed  only  on  inorganic 
condition  of  the  laws  of  matter  being  first  satisfied.     Thus,  forces- 
if  the  inorganic  conditions  under  which  a  living  being, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  endeavouring  to  exist,  are 
unfavourable:  if  for  instance  there  is  too  much  or  too 
little  heat  or  moisture :  the  inorganic  laws  and  forces  will 
be  obeyed,  and  if  the  living  being  which  has  the  conditions 
of  its  existence  in  them  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  them 
it  must  perish.     So  in  the  spiritual  world.     Justice,  which 
is  the  lower  principle,  must  and  will  be  satisfied  at  all 
events :   grace,  which  is  the  higher,  can  be  enforced  only 
on  condition  of  justice  being  first  satisfied.    And  further:  Grace 
as  the  vital  forces  work  through  the  inorganic  ones,  so  grace  *fork8 , 
works  only  through  justice : — it  cannot  set  justice  aside,  justice. 
Forgiveness  of  an  unrepented  sin  would  be  as  contrary  to 
mercy  as  to  justice.     Grace,  or  mercy,  desires  the  welfare 
of  its  objects  :  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
until  repentance  is  attained,  this  is  better  promoted  by 
punishing  than  by  forgiving. 

1   Psalm  lxii.  12. 

*  See  the  chapter  in  "  Habit  and  Intelligence  M  on  Organic  Subordina- 
tion (Chapter  13). 
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Grace  is  a  higher  development  of  justice  or  righteous- 
ness. It  would  no  doubt  be  absurd  to  speak  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Divine  Mind,  though  we  have  a  right  to 
assert  that  even  from  the  Divine  point  of  view  it  is  a 
more  excellent  thing  to  destroy  sin  by  healing  it  than 
merely  to  punish  it  But  in  the  mind  of  man  it  is  a 
historical  fact  that  the  sense  of  grace  has  been  a  later 
development  than  that  of  justice :  and  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  law  that  the  highest  developments 
are  the  latest.  It  was  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  Israelite 
of  old  that  the  workers  of  iniquity  should  be  triumphant : — 
this  complaint  is  repeated  in  a  hundred  forms  in  the  Psalms 
of  David  and  Asaph : — but  he  was  reassured  by  being 
taught  to  believe  that  it  was  only  for  a  time.  "  The  upright 
shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning."1  This  satis- 
fied his  sense  of  right :  the  further  question  why  iniquity 
should  exist  at  all,  even  though  defeated  and  punished,  did 
not  occur  to  him  as  a  perplexity.  With  the  modern  Christian 
it  is  far  otherwise :  the  doctrine  of  his  creed  is  familiar  and 
fundamental,  that  justice  will  be  done  in  a  future  life,  so 
that  the  triumph  of  iniquity  shall  come  to  an  end  and  shall 
be  followed  by  retribution.  This  belief,  to  which  Judaism 
attained  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  the  starting-point  of 
Christianity.  But  to  the  state  of  spiritual  advancement 
to  which  the  Christian  has  now  attained,  he  longs  not 
only  for  justice  but  for  grace: — not  only  for  the  defeat  of 
sin  but  for  its  destruction  : — his  perplexity  is  that  iniquity 
should  exist.  And  in  this  case  the  answer  is  the  same  as 
of  old  :  it  is  permitted  but  for  a  time.  "  Ail  enemies  shall 
be  abolished:  and  the  last  that  shall  be  abolished  is 
death  "  (that  is  to  say,  the  collective  consequences  of  sin :) 
"that  God  may  be  all  in  all."2  It  is  evident  that  God 
could  not  be  all  in  all  if  sin  and  suffering  were  to  con- 
tinue to  exist 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  destruction  of  sin  will  in 
all  cases  be  brought  about  by  repentance  and  healing. 
Christ,  who  understands  the  subject  as  we  do  not,  has 
spoken  of  a  sin  which  "  hath  never  foi^giveness,  neither  in 

1  Paalm  xlix.  14.  •  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28. 
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this  world  nor  in  the  next."1    God  is  just,  and  we  may  be  the  ex- 
certain  that  if  there  is  any  sin  which  He  cannot  forgive,  *  f1^11 
it  can  only  be  because  the  sin  so  passes  into  the  character  sinner, 
that  the  sinner  cannot  repent.     The  sin  which  Christ  so  The  sin 
denounced  was  that  which  He  called  tlie  sin  against  the  tl^Holy 
Holy  Spirit :  it  consisted  not  in  mere  careless  rejection  of  Spirit. 
His  claims,  but  in  the  fixed  hostility  to  truth  and  good- 
ness which  gave  symbolic  expression  to  itself  in  saying 
that  He  was  in  league  with  the  powers  of  evil.     But  the 
sin  which  thus  cannot  be  destroyed  by  healing  may  be 
destroyed  by  destroying  the  existence  of  the  sinner. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  advanced  only  as  an 
inference :  and  in  such  matters  no  inference,  however 
obvious  or  however  close  to  the  data,  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  equally  certain  with  the  primary  truths  either 
of  conscience  or  of  revelation.  But  it  is  an  inference 
which  appears  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
to  be  free  from  objections.  Natural  conscience  contradicts 
the  notion  that  any  can  be  left  in  endless  misery,  which 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  endless  existence 
in  unforgiven  sin.  Christ  tells  us  that  there  are  sins  which 
are  incapable  of  being  abolished  by  God's  forgiveness: 
and  St.  Paul,  speaking  with  Christ's  authority,  says  that 
all  enemies  (whereof  sin  is  the  chief)  shall  be  abolished, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all: — these  two  statements 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  sin  will  be 
abolished  by  the  extinction  of  the  sinner,  and  so  far  as  I 
see  they  can  be  reconciled  in  no  other  way.  There  is  no 
physical  or  metaphysical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing 
this :  He  who  has  created  may  annihilate :  nor  need  we 
suppose  a  special  interposition  for  the  purpose :  all  may 
be  done  in  the  course  of  natural  law. 

This  is  also  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  highest 
instinctive  feelings  of  justice  and  mercy.  We  approve  of 
the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  defeat : 
we  think  the  infliction  of  any  degree  of  suffering  lawful 
which  is  needed  in  order  to  its  defeat  and  overthrow :  and 
it  may  be  that  far  greater  suffering  will  be  needed  when 

1  Matt.  xti.  32. 
Y 
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these  aire  delayed  until  the  future  life,  than  when  they  are 
We  ap-  effected  in  this.  But  once  they  are  effected,  our  conscience 
prove  of  (joes  no|.  approve  the  infliction  of  further  pain  merely  for 
mentonly  the  sake  of  punishment:  and  if  further  punishment  is 
neceasary  nee(led  as  a  remedial  process,  though  we  can  approve  it 
for  the       we  should  think  it  inhuman  to  rejoice  at  it      In  other 

defeat  or  -,  .   .  ,  •  -L  •  111. 

cure  of      words,  we  rejoice  at  punishment— or  at  least  we  approve 
**•  our  own  feelings  in  rejoicing  at  it — only  in  so  far  as  it  is 

visibly  the  legitimate  result  of  the  sin,  and  consists  in  its 
defeat  Thus,  to  mention  an  historical  instance:  we  can 
rejoice  at  the  fate  of  the  first  of  the  Bonapartes,  ending 
his  life  as  a  prisoner  on  an  extinct  volcano  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  with  the  vulture  of  his  own  disappointed  am- 
bition to  tear  his  heart :  and  it  would  be  foolish  senti- 
mentality to  waste  any  compassion  on  the  sorrows  of  his 
captivity:  but  on  the  coutrary  it  would  be  inhuman 
cruelty  to  exult  over  the  cancer  which  destroyed  his  life. 
Similar  The  same  is  true  conversely,  as  applied  to  rewards. 
feeling  j^  ^^^d  which  arises  naturally  out  of  virtue  is  far  more 
rewards,  satisfying  to  the  moral  sense  than  one  which  comes 
accidentally  or  is  arbitrarily  given.  Thus,  a  good  man 
will  desire  the  natural  reward  of  kindness,  which  is 
love  and  gratitude,  when  he  would  reject  the  offer  of  a 
reward  in  money  with  scorn. 

.  In  the  administration  of  human  justice  we  act  on  the 
principle  just  stated,  namely  that  punishment  ought  to 
go  so  far  as  is  needful  for  the  utter  defeat  of  sin,  but 
no  farther.  Thus,  when  we  think  it  right  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  extinction  of  being,  and  the  most  appropriate  symbol 
thereof,  that  man  can  inflict,  we  should  condemn  any  pro- 
posal to  aggravate  by  torture  the  horror  of  such  a  death  :  and 
the  conduct  of  those  mediaeval  executioners  who  kept  the 
flesh  of  their  victims  bathed  in  oil  in  order  to  preserve  its 
sensitiveness  to  pain  while  burning  under  the  fire,  appears 
to  us  neither  human  nor  Divine  but  fiendish.  We  ought 
not  to  attribute  to  our  heavenly  Father  principles  of  action 
of  which  we  should  be  ashamed  in  ourselves.  We  are  His 
children,  and  He  intends  that  we  should  understand  and 
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approve  the  principles  of  His  government  We  may  con- 
fidently trust  He  will  do  what  the  principles  of  grace,  which 
are  those  of  righteousness,  demand :  namely  that  where  sin 
is  curable  He  will  heal  it,  and  where  it  is  incurable  He  will 
destroy  the  sin  and  the  sinner  together. 

We  know  however  that  even  in  this  life  repentance  is  The  de- 
always   difficult  and  painful:    and   there  are  many    of^£ 
Christ's  sayings  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  the  future 
much  more  so  in  a  future  life : — that  a  period  of  anguish  a  painful 
beyond  what  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the  present  life  awaits  process, 
all  those  who  pass  into  the  future  world  with  unrepented 
and  unforgiven  sins.     The  judgments  of  the  world  to  come 
are  constantly  spoken  of  by  Christ  under  the  image  of  fire, 
which  is  declared  to  be  unquenchable:  and  with  this,  in 
one  well-known  passage,  is  connected  that  of  an  undying 
worm.1    By  the  worm  is  meant  the  natural  consequences 
of  sin :  by  the  fire,  the  Divine  anger  against  it.    "  God  is  a 
consuming  fire."  2    Under  these  metaphors  a  process  is  evi- 

1  Mark  ix.  43,  et  seq.  The  allusion  is  to  the  concluding  passage  of 
Isaiah  : — "  And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men 
that  have  transgressed  against  me  :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall 
their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shaU  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh." 
This  is  not  a  denunciation  of  torment,  but  of  what  many  men  fear  as 
much  or  more,  namely  the  ignominious  exposure  and  destruction  of  bodies 
after  death. 

2  Deut.  iv.  24,  quoted  in  Hebrews  xii.  29.  I  quote,  from  Lowth's 
translation,  Isaiah  xxxiii.  11,  16,  where  the  same  image  occurs : — 

"  Ye  shall  conceive  chaff :  ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble : 
And  My  Spirit  like  fire  shall  consume  you. 
And  the  peoples  shall  be  burned  as  the  lime  is  burned : 
As  the  thorns  are  cut  up  and  consumed  in  the  fire. 
Hear,  0  ye  that  are  afar  off,  My  doings  : 
And  acknowledge,  O  ye  that  are  near,  My  power. 
The  sinners  in  Zion  are  struck  with  dread  : 
Terror  hath  seized  the  hypocrites. 
Who  among  us  can  abide  this  consuming  fire  f 
Who  among  us  can  abide  these  continued  burnings  ? 
He  who  walketh  in  perfect  righteousness,  and  speaketh  right  things  : 
Who  detesteth  the  lucre  of  oppression  : 
Who  shaketh  his  hands  from  bribery : 
Who  stoppeth  his  ears  from  the  proposal  of  bloodshed  : 
Who  shutteth  his  eyes  against  the  appearance  of  evil : 
His  dwelling  shall  be  in  the  high  places  : 
The  strongholds  of  the  rocks  shall  be  his  lofty  fortress : 
His  head  shall  be  duly  furnished  :  his  waters  shall  not  fail/' 

See  "  The  Devouring  Fire  "  in  Bishop  Colenso's  Natal  Sermons. 

Y  2 
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dently  suggested  which  is  at  once  painful  and  destructive. 
It  must  be  painful,  for  not  even  Divine  grace  can  be  ex- 
pected to  separate  suffering  from  sin :  only  children  and 
those  who  have  become  childlike  can  hope  to  enter  into 
eternal  life  without  a  painful  struggle,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next :  and  as  for  those  who  do  not  finally  attain 
to  eternal  life  at  all,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  pass  out 
of  existence  with  less  suffering  than  those  who  are  finally 
Being  de-  purified  and  made  fit  for  eternal  life.     But  painful  as  the 
itwUllVe>   process  must  be  whereby  sin  is  to  be  destroyed,  we  have 
come  to     yet  the  blessing  of  knowing  that  it  is  destructive,  and  con- 
sequently will  come  to  an  end  with  that  which  it  is  to 
destroy.     The  worm  will  never  die  until  it  has  eaten  all 
that  there  is  for  it  to  eat :  the  fire  will  never  be  quenched, 
but  it  will  cease  to  burn  when  there  is  nothing  left  for 
it  to  consume.      Either  the  sin  and  the  sinner  shall  be 
destroyed  together,  or  the  sin  shall  be  destroyed  so  that 
the  sinner  shall  arise  out  of  the  fire  purified.     In  no  case 
are  we  to  think  of  any  creature  of  God  without  hope. 
Sugges-         There  are  however  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  Saint  Paul 
New  Tes-6  which  appear  to  point  to  the  ultimate   salvation  of  all 
tament      without  the  destruction  of  any.     Thus,  Christ  said,  "  I,  if 
salvation    I  be  lifted  up  [on  the  cross],  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 1 
of  aU.        ^j^  gaint  paui  says,  "  God  has  shut  up  all  unto  unbelief 
[or  disobedience,2]  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all."8 
The  question,  whether  there  are  any  for  whom  no  salvation 
from  sin  is  possible  without  the  extinction  of  their  existence, 
may  thus,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  left  undecided. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Grace 

and  its  relation  to  Nature  and  Justice. 

Summary.      A  system  of  self-executing  natural  law  is  sufficient  to 

provide  for  justice,  and  justice  requires  not  only  that  sin 

shall  be  punished  but  that  a  repentant  sinner  shall  be 

i  John  xii.  32. 

1  The  word  dxc^cio,  which  the  English  version  here  translates  by 
unbelief,  occurs  five  times  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  not  including  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  it  is  twice  translated  by  unbelief  and  three  times 
by  disobedience. 

•  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xi.  32. 
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assured  of  restoration.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  grace :  it  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  how  re- 
pentance is  to  be  possible.  To  human  nature,  repentance 
is  in  general  infinitely  difficult :  but,  as  Christ  has  said, 
"  Things  -which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with 
God."  If  we  appeal  from  an  impersonal  system  of  law  to 
a  personal  God,  we  shall  see  hope  of  a  dispensation  of 
grace.  To  impersonal  law  it  matters  nothing  whether 
righteousness  is  observed  or  violated:  its  justice  is 
equally  satisfied  by  the  observance  of  righteousness  or  by 
the  punishment  of  its  violation.  But  with  a  righteous 
personal  Being  it  is  otherwise.  Such  a  Being  must  no 
doubt  desire  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  must  rather 
desire  its  extinction.  A  righteous  Law  may  be  satisfied 
with  punishment,  but  a  righteous  Being  can  be  satisfied 
only  with  righteousness.  This  is  d  fortiori  true  of  God, 
not  only  because  He  is  perfectly  righteous,  but  because  as 
Creator  He  has  a  Father's  interest  in  His  creatures. 

Being  just,  God  must  be  angry  with  sin,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  anger,  apart  from  any  consequences,  will 
probably  be  the  severest  of  the  punishments  of  the  future 
life.  But  being  just  He  will  also  forgive  on  repentance. 
And  being  righteous  He  will  introduce  a  dispensation  of 
grace  whereby  sin  will  be  destroyed  by  leading  men  to 
repentance. 

Justice  is  the  defeat  and  punishment  of  sin :  Grace  is  its 
destruction.  Grace  thus  includes  justice,  and  is  a  higher 
manifestation  thereof.  Grace  is  the  Christian  problem,  as 
justice  was  the  Jewish.  The  perplexity  of  the  Israelite 
was  that  iniquity  should  triumph :  that  of  the  Christian  is 
that  it  should  exist  And  the  reply  to  both  is  the  same : 
— it  is  but  for  a  time  :  God  is  just  and  He  will  defeat  it; 
He  is  gracious  and  He  will  destroy  it. 

It  is  better  that  sin  should  be  destroyed  by  the  repent- 
ance than  by  the  destruction  of  the  sinner :  and  where 
repentance  is  possible,  it  will  be  attained :  but  where  sin 
has  passed  too  deeply  into  character  to  be  repented  of,  its 
extinction  will  be  attained  by .  the  destruction  of  the 
sinner. 
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Repentance  is  a  painful  process  even  in  ibis  life,  and 
the  words  of  Christ  appear  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  much 
more  so  in  a  future  life.  And  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
destruction  of  sin  by  the  destruction  of  the  sinner  will  be 
less  painful  than  its  destruction  by  his  repentance. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  God  are  at  once  retributive 
and  remedial  Punishment  is  at  once  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  anger  against  sin,  and  the  means  of  its  destruction, 
either  by  leading  to  repentance  or  by  destroying  the  sinner. 
Jt  is  incredible  that  a  righteous  and  therefore  gracious  God 
should  inflict  punishment  merely  as  vengeance,  without 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  sinner.1  At  the  same  time 
we  feel,  independently  of  Christ's  threatenings,  that  even 
Divine  grace  cannot  separate  punishment  from  sin. 

Punishment  alone,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
necessary  tendency  to  produce  repentance.  If  it  had,  no 
dispensation  of  grace  would  .be  needed  beyond  the  dis- 
pensation of  nature  and  self-executing  law,  to  which 
punishment  belongs.  The  dispensation  of  grace  which 
Christ  has  introduced  is  not  a  part  of  nature,  but  a  new 
and  distinct  result  of  the  free  action  of  that  Divine  Power 
and  Creative  Will  which  have  given  origin  to  nature  and 
appointed  its  order.  By  this  means  a  far  higher  righteous- 
ness is  manifested  in  Christ  than  could  have  been  mani- 
fested by  any  administration  of  grace  through  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Therela-       The  relation  of  the  dispensation  of  Grace  to  that  of 

flrace°to     ^at;rire  1S  prefigured  by  the  relation  of  life  to  matter  and 

nature  is    its  forces.    In  both  cases  the  higher  principle  presupposes 

E^tnotof  the  l°wer>  and  can  only  work  through  it:  and  the  laws  of 

Hfe  to       the  lower  principle  will  be  satisfied  first.    In  both  cases, 

matter'      also,  the  higher  principle  is  a  new  creation,  and  not  a  mere 

result  of  the  laws  of  the  lower  one.    life  is  not  a  result  of 

the  laws  of  matter,  but  a  new  creation :  and  though  grace 

springs  from  the  same  root  in  the  Divine  Mind  as  justice, 

yet  the  dispensation  of  grace  is  a  result  not  of  those  laws 

1  See  Note  B  next  page. 
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which  make  the  order  of  nature  a  dispensation  of  justice, 
but  of  the  immediate  action  of  the  gracious  Will  and 
creative  Power  of  God. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  dispensation  Being  a 
of  grace  in  a  future  chapter.     I  will  only  remark  here  that  c^tion 
in  consequence  of  the  supernatural  character  of  grace,  being  pace  cau 
a  new  creative  act  and  not  a  result  of  the  laws  of  nature,  0nly  by 
it  follows  that  it  can  be  made  known  to  us  only  by  means  revelation. 
of  a  special  communication  from  God,  that  is  to  say  by 
revelation. 


NOTE  A. 

THE   LANGUAGE   SPOKEN    BT   CHRIST. 

It  may  be  said  that  Christ  spoke  Hebrew,  so  that  we  have  in  Reason 
the  Greek  of  the  Evangelists  only  a  translation,  and  possibly  an  [„« t^at  " 
inadequate  translation,  of  His  words.     I  do  not  agree  with  this  :  Christ 
I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  Christ  habitually  spoke  U8U*Uy 
Greek.      The  occurrence  of  occasional  Hebrew  words  in  the  Greek, 
recorded  sayings  of  Christ  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  except 
by  supposing  that  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  Hebrew  was  pre- 
served as  a  sacred  language  and  used  on  solemn  occasions — 
perhaps  in  the  synagogues — while  Greek  was  the  language  of 
common  life.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Hebrew 
expressions — "Abba"    and     "Maran-atha" — occur    in    Saint 
Paul's  Greek  epistles.     It  is  also  obvious  from  Acts  xxii.  2,  that 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  expected  Saint  Paul  to  address  them  in 
Greek,  and  would  have  undei  stood  him  in  that  language,  though 
they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  in  Hebrew. 


NOTE  B. 

THOMAS  ER8KINE  ON  GRACE  AND  JUSTICE. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  "The  Spiritual  Order  and 
other  Papers  selected  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Linlathen." 


' 
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In  God 
mercy  and 
justice  are 
one. 


Punish- 
ment con- 
sistent 
with  for- 
giveness. 


God's 
righteous- 
ness as  a 
Father. 


Punish- 
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"  In  God  mercy  and  justice  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  His 
justice  never  demands  punishment  for  its  own  sake,  and  can  he 
satisfied  with  nothing  hut  righteousness  :  and  His  mercy  seeks 
the  highest  good  of  man,  which  certainly  is  righteousness,  and 
will  therefore  use  any  means,  however  painful,  to  produce  it  in 
him."— Page  72. 

"  Forgiveness  in  its  deepest  sense  does  not  mean  deliverance 
from  a  penalty  or  the  reversal  of  a  sentence ;  it  means  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  fatherly  purpose  of  final  good,  even  through  the  in- 
fliction of  the  penalty  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence" — Page 
140.     [The  italics  are  Erskine's.] 

This  definition  of  forgiveness  is  different  from  mine,  which  is 
the  withdrawal  of  anger  :l  hut  the  difference,  I  am  certain,  is 
verhal  only. 

"  Christianity  reveals  God  as  a  Father  whose  purpose  is  to 
train  His  children  into  a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  character 
of  His  Son.  The  justification  therefore  or  vindication  of  His 
dealing  towards  us  is  not  in  the  assurance  that  the  claims  of 
justice  have  been  satisfied  before  He  shows  mercy,  but  in  the 
discovery  of  this  gracious  purpose  in  those  dealings,  and  in  their 
fitness  to  accomplish  it :  just  as  the  righteousness  of  an  earthly 
father  consists  in  his  purpose  to  make  his  children  righteous, 
and  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  separate  from  it,  and  the  indica- 
tion of  his  righteousness  is  the  discovery  of  this  purpose  in  all 
his  conduct  towards  them." — Page  151. 

"No  suffering  of  a  penalty  due  to  sin  either  by  ourselves  or 
by  another  in  our  place  can  put  sin  away,  for  sin  is  a  spiritual 
thing  and  can  only  be  put  away  by  a  return  to  righteousness." 
—Page  153. 

"  The  object  of  grace  is  not  to  change  the  nature  of  sin,  or  of 
its  service,  or  of  its  wages,  but  to  induce  you  to  choose  another 
master.  The  evil  of  sin  does  not  consist  in  its  producing 
misery  or  death,  but  in  its  essential  contradiction  to  tightness." 
—Page  190. 

"  A  righteousness  which  does  not  seek  to  make  others  righ- 
teous is  not  really  righteousness.  If  we  saw  a  father  punishing 
his  child,  and  when  we  asked  him  what  effect  he  expected  to 
produce,  he  were  to  answer,  '  I  don't  think  of  that,  I  only  think 
of  what  he  has  deserved,'  should  we  not  at  once  say  that  he 
was  neither  a  loving  father  nor  a  righteous  man  ?  So  long  as  I 
believe  that  God's  condemnation  of  sin  is  not  connected  with 
this  purpose,  and  that  He  punishes  me  merely  because  I  deserve 

1  Tage  316. 
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it,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  Him :  but  when  I  understand  that 
His  condemnation  contains  within  it  an  unchangeable  purpose 
to.  draw  me  out  of  my  sin,  I  can  accept  His  condemnation  and 
bless  Him  for  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  just  the  full  and  living  manifestation  of  this  purpose, 
— that  it  means  this  or  nothing." — Page  242. 

"  The  sentence  of  sorrow  and  death  is  not  to  be  set  aside,  but  Punish- 
passed  through  ;  and  the  foregone  sins,  though  pretermitted  and  reversible." 
passed  over, — that  is,  not  regarded  by  God  as  reasons  for  aban- 
doning His  purpose  of  training  us  in  righteousness, — must  yet 
receive  their  penalty." — Page  252.    [The  italics  are  Erskine's.] 

I  do  not  know  any  writings  whatever  that  represent  the  Erskine's 
principles  of  grace,  which  are  those  of  the  New  Testament,  so  ments* 
clearly  as  Thomas  Erskine's. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


LEGAL  AND  EVANGELICAL  RELIGION. 


THE  full-length  title  of  Butler's  great  work  is  "The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."  The  expression  "con- 
stitution and  course M  is  somewhat  pleonastic :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  idea  which  the  single  word  "  constitution " 
does  not  express.  But  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
"  natural "  and  "  revealed  "  as  applied  to  religion  is  worthy 
of  a  careful  examination. 
Meaning  ft  appears  to  have  been  Butler's  opinion,  in  common  with 
of  natural  {j^  majority  of  his  contemporaries  who  believed  in  religion 
at  all,  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  man  is  able  to  discover 
the  truths  of  religion — that  is  to  say  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  world — by  means  of  his  un- 
assisted faculties,  in  the  same  way  that  he  can  discover  the 
truths  of  science :  but  that  beyond  that  point  any  further 
knowledge  must  be  communicated,  if  at  all,  by  revelation. 
Religion  up  to  that  point  was  called  natural :  and  natural 
religion  was  held  to  include  not  only  the  belief  in  a  Divine 
Creator  and  Ruler,  but  in  a  future  life  wherein  perfect 
justice  is  to  be  administered. 
Its  doc-  Tta  existence  of  God  being  taken  as  unquestionably 

trines  are  true,  the  first  part  of  the  Analogy  is  employed  in  showing 
with  the    the  consistency  of  the  visible  facts  of  the  world  of  human 

worid°f  the  ^e  w^  ^e  c^e*  doctrine  which  Natural  Religion  has  to 
establish,  namely  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  also  its 
Moral  Governor :  and  that  we  live  under  a  moral  adminis- 
tration in  this  life,  or,  to  use  Butler's  strange  but  impressive 
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phrase,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion:  and  that  whatever 
in  this  administration  is  unintelligible  or  imperfect  will  have 
all  its  deficiencies  supplied  in  the  life  to  come.  Or,  in  fewer 
words,  that  the  analogies  of  the  present  life  are  in  favour 
of  the  belief  in  a  perfect  administration  of  justice  and  a 
righteous  retribution  in  a  future  life.  This  conclusion  has 
been  stated  at  greater  length,  though  without  any  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  details  of  Butler's  arguments,  in  the 
chapters  of  this  work  on  the  Divine  Purpose  of  Creation 
and  on  Immortality.1  His  argument  is  quite  satisfactory 
on  its  own  postulates.  If  there  is  a  God,  and  if  man  is 
immortal,  the  conclusion  stated  above  is  so  probable  that 
even  without  direct  evidence  it  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
reasonable  men  as  certainly  true. 

The  existence  of  God  is  assumed  by  Butler  without 
attempt  at  proof.  Though  the  Analogy  is  constructive  in 
its  form,  it  is  controversial  in  its  purpose,  which  is  to  Purpose 
give  proofs  of  the  moral  government  of  God  to  those  who  ^natoaw!" " 
deny  or  doubt  His  moral  government  while  acknowledging 
His  existence  and  creative  power.  The  immortality  of  man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  assumed :  the  work  opens  with  an 
attempt  to  show  arguments  in  its  favour  from  the  analogy 
of  nature.  But  unfortunately  these  arguments — the  argu- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
— are  utterly  worthless.  It  has  been  admitted  in  the 
chapter  on  Immortality  in  the  present  work, — and  on 
grounds  of  mere  controversial  prudence,  even  indepen- 
dently of  our  supreme  loyalty  to  truth,  the  admission 
ought  to  be  made  frankly, — that  the  analogies  of  mere 
nature  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality.2 

"  From  earth  we  come,  to  earth  return  : 
Whatever  has  been  born  must  die." 

If  we  of  this  generation  are  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  we 
must  agree,  not  with  the  metaphysical  and  quasi-scientific 
arguments  of  philosophers  who  maintain  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  sotd,  but  with  the  faith  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  taught  that  God  mil  raise  the 

1  Chapters  17  and  20.  *  Page  284. 
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dead :  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  hew  this  can  be  made  cer- 
tain except  by  evidence  derived  from  revelation.  The  phi- 
losophical system  of  natural  religion  therefore  breaks  down 
at  the  foundation. 

Do  I  then  conclude  that  the  first  part  of  the  Analogy  is 
worthless  ?  By  no  means.  It  does  not  establish,  indepen- 
dently of  revelation,  a  system  of  natural  religion,  with  its 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  rendering  of  justice  to  all  in  a  future 
life :  but  it  does  prove  that  the  analogies  of  nature  are 
in  favour  of  any  revelation  which  contains  that  doctrine. 
Almost  all  facts,  as  distinguished  from*  d  priori  truths,  are 
believed  not  on  demonstrative  but  on  cumulative  evidence : 
the  question  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  one  of  fact,  and 
Butler  has  established  that  argument  in  its  favour  which 
consists  in  its  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  present  life. 

Natural  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Butler's  system  in- 
cludes the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  retribution : — re- 
vealed religion  is  a  name  for  the  more  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  this  distinc- 
tion is  invalid ;  as  Coleridge  somewhere  says,  "  the  expres- 
sion revealed  religion  is  a  pleonasm :  there  is  no  religion 
except  that  which  is  revealed."  But  the  error  which 
Butler  has  committed  in  making  it  goes  no  farther  than  the 
title-page.  The  true  distinction  is  not  that  of  natural  and 
revealed  but  that  of  legal  and  evangelical : — legal  religion 
being  the  right  name  for  that  which  Butler  calls  natural, 
and  evangelical  for  that  which  he  calls  revealed.  The  dis- 
tinction between  legal  and  evangelical  religion  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter : — legal  reli- 
gion being  the  position  wherein  we  stand  in  virtue  of  God's 
justice,  and  evangelical  religion  that  whereinto  we  are 
brought  by  His  grace. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  justice  is 
natural  law  among  beings  having  a  moral  nature.1  In  this 
sense,  the  religion  of  mere  justice  is  natural  religion :  but 
this  was  not  the  meaning  of  natural  religion  with  Butler 
and  his  contemporaries:    what  they  understood  by  that 


Page  305. 
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expression  was  so  much  of  religion  as  man  can  learn  with- 
out revelation. 

The  designation  of  Butler's  scheme  of  religious  philosophy 
ought  then  to  be  the  analogy  of  religion,  legal  and  evan- 
gelical, to  the  constitution  of  )iature.     But  does  this  give 
altogether  a  true  meaning  ?    Does  this  double  analogy  really 
exist  ?    If  justice  is  natural  law  among  beings  having  a  Legal  reli- 
moral  nature,  there  is  the  closest  analogy  between  the  con-  (jj^^f8 
stifcution  of  nature  and  merely  legal  religion  : — legal  religion  with 
is  only  the  extension  of  natural  justice  into  a  future  life.  nature* 
I  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  view  fully  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  But  is  the  same  true  of  evangelical  religion  ?  Have  Evanceli- 
the  doctrines  of  divine  grace  any  similar  support  in  the  ana-  ^    . l" 
logies  of  nature  ?  I  trow  not.    Nature  at  least  anticipates  contrasted 
and  foreshadows  the  revelation  of  divine  justice,  but  it  has  J^re. 
no  revelation  of  mercy.     The  contrast  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  presents  to  divine  grace  or  evangelical  religion 
is  as  strong  as  the  analogy  which  it  presents  to  divine 
justice  or  legal  religion. 

"  We  trust  that  God  is  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law, 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravin,  shrieks  against  our  creed."  * 

On  this  subject  Butler  has  gone  wrong  at  starting.     He  Butler's 
quotes  Origen  to  the  effect  that  "  he  who  believes  the  Scrip-  *™tialth 
ture  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  revelation 
nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  reproduce 
in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature ;"  and  I  fear  the  diffi- 
that  by  the  present  generation  this  shallow  and  false  saying  nature. 
is  frequently  supposed  to  contain  the  whole  of  Butler's 
philosophy.     We  must  examine  its  claim  to  our  assent. 

We  who  believe  the  world  of  nature  to  be  the  work  of 
a  righteous  and  holy  God  find  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
full  of  perplexities  and  anomalies.  We  trust  in  God  not 
because  of  these  difficulties  but  notwithstanding  them,  and 

1  "  Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law, 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 
With  ravin,  shriek'd  against  his  creed. " 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 
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we  seek  a  revelation  of  God's  purpose  which  shall  clear 
them  up :  and  the  deeper  is  this  instinctive  faith,  the  stronger 
will  be  our  hope  of  such  a  revelation.  On  this  subject  see 
almost  every  page  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  Luther 
called  a  miniature  Bible.  It  is  better  understood  in  that 
morning  twilight  of  religious  knowledge  than  in  the  full  and 
sometimes  dazzling  light  of  the  New  Testament  What  sort 
of  a  reply  is  it  to  this  longing  of  instinctive  faith,  to  say  that 
revelation  (for  "  the  Scriptures  "  is  here  a  mere  synonym 
for  revelation)  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  nature 
but  reproduces  them  ?  As  we  have  seen,1  the  perplexity 
of  the  Israelite  of  old  was  that  God  should  permit  iniquity 
to  prosper.  God  did  not  reply  by  justifying  Himself : — 
in  the  Book  of  Job  He  expressly  refused  to  do  so  :  * — the 
reply  which  He  gave,  and  which  satisfied  His  faithful  ser- 
vants in  that  age,  was  that  it  should  not  be  so  always. 
But  what  sort  of  a  reply  would  it  have  been  to  tell  them 
that  revelation  does  not  clear  up  the  difficulties  of  nature 
but  reproduces  them,  and  it  shall  be  so  always  ?  Their  faith 
was  never  mocked  with  such  a  reply :  but  now  that  the 
moral  perplexity  of  the  world  has  changed  its  form,  and  the 
question  is  no  longer  why  God  should  permit  sin  to  prosper, 
but  why  He  should  permit  it  to  exist,  we  are  met  with  this 
reply : — we  are  told  that  revelation  does  not  clear  up  the 
difficulties  of  nature  but  reproduces  them,  and  it  shall  be  so 
always. 

One  case  however  is  not  altogether  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Israelite.  Before  immortality  was  made  fully  known, 
a  revelation  from  heaven  declaring  that  the  injustice  of 
the  world  should  never  be  set  right  would  no  doubt  have 
destroyed  hope,  but  it  would  otherwise  have  left  things  as 
it  found  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  who  believe  in 
immortality.  A  declaration  that  sin  shall  never  cease  to 
exist  does  not  leave  the  perplexity  of  the  existence  of  sin 
untouched ;  on  the  contrary,  it  aggravates  it  infinitely.     I 

i  Page  320. 

1  I  do  not  enter  on  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
None  who  believe  in  God  can  doubt  that  they  are  given  by  Him  for  our 
instruction,  and  that  whatever  light  was  formerly  shed  on  the  life  of  the 
Israelite,  or  is  shed  on  our  life  now,  by  such  books  as  Job  and  the  Psalms, 
is  light  from  God. 
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•use  the  word  infinitely  in  its  proper  mathematical  sense : — 
whatever  perplexity  is  due  to  the  existence  of  sin  in  finite 
time  is  multiplied  to  infinity  if  it  is  to  exist  for  ever. 
When  we  are  told — as  we  are  told— that  the  continuance 
of  sin,  and  therefore  of  misery,  for  ever,  is  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  moral  perplexities  of  nature,  our  reply  is :  It  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  same  perplexity,  but  magnified  to 
infinity :  and  this,  when  we  hoped  that  it  would  be  cleared 
away  as  the  perplexity  of  the  Israelite  has  been  ! 

The  difficulty,  we  are  told,  is  not  that  evil  should  exist  Dean 
for  ever,  but  that  it  should  exist  at  all:   or,  in  other Ma^ 

'  on  me 

words,    When  God  tolerates  the  existence  of  iniquity  now,  same  argu- 
why  should  He  not  tolerate  it  for  ever  ?  With  this  argument men 
such  writers  as  Dean  Mansel  think  to  silence  those  who  hope 
that  Christ  will  ultimately  not  only  subdue  but  destroy  all 
enemies.1     But  if  they  perceived  its  logical  consequences 
they  might  well  fear  to  use  it.    They  are  not  atheists,  and 
they  do  not  mean  to  be  sceptics,  but  this  is  the  stock 
argument  of  the  sceptic  and  the  atheist,  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  every  possible  conscious  and  unconscious 
form  ever  since  the  light  of  God  first  shone  in  a  darkness 
which  refused  to  understand  it.     Its  true  character  will  be 
shown  by  changing  a  single  word.     When  God  tolerates  tJie 
triumph  of  iniquity  now,  why  should  He  not  tolerate  it  for  Unbelief 
ever  f    We  are  told  by  the  Psalmist  that  there  were  men  in  am°ng  tho 

J  ancient 

his  time  who  so  reasoned  ;  but  they  had  not  the  perverse  Israelites, 
acuteness  of  our  modern  logicians  who  use  what  is  essen- 
tially the  same  argument,  and  fancy  that  it  is  on  the  side 
of  God  and  of  righteousness.  They  said,  God  doth  not 
regard  it :  or,  more  simply  and  consistently,  There  is  no 
God.  More  consistently,  I  say:  for  atheism  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  all  systems  which  deny  that  God  will  both 
defeat  sin  and  destroy  it :  whether  they  are  avowedly  im- 
pious, like  the  unbelief  of  evil-doers  in  ancient  Israel,  or 
ostensibly  pious,  seeking  to  build  a  structure  of  religious 
orthodoxy  on  a  foundation  of  moral  scepticism,  like  the  The  argu- 
theory  of  Dean  Mansel.2    If  such  systems  are  sound,  and  if  ™6g^ 

1  See  Note  C  to  Chapter  8.     See  also  Note  at  end  of  present  chapter. 

2  See  Note  at  en3  of  chapter. 
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God's  temporary  toleration  of  the  existence  of  evil,  whether 
triumphant  in  this  world  or  defeated  and  suffering  in  the 
world  to  come,  is  any  pledge  that  he  will  continue  to  tolerate 
it  for  ever,  then  the  instinctive  hope  of  the  noblest  among 
mankind,  which  appears  so  impressively  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  prophetical  writings,  for  a  salvation  to  be  re- 
vealed by  the  righteous  God,  gives  no  ground  for  believing 
that  such  hopes  have  any  foundation :  for  if  the  hope  which 
we  cherish  for  the  destruction  of  evil  is  illusory,  why 
should  the  hope  of  Psalmist  and  Prophet  for  its  defeat 
prove  to  be  better  founded  ? 

In  a  word  : — If  the  instinctive  hope  of  universal  divine 
mercy  is  unfounded,  the  instinctive  hope  of  universal  divine 
justice  rests  on  no  better  foundation. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  argumenlum  ad  homi- 
nem. This  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  a  mere  arguiruittum 
ad  hominem,  addressed  to  all  those  who  sympathise 
with  the  faith  of  the  Psalmist  in  a  divine  justice 
to  be  revealed : — a  faith  which  may  be  called  in- 
stinctive, because  it  is  not  founded  on  the  revelation  but 
anticipates  it. 

But  there  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  believing  in  the 
universality  of  divine  mercy  which  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  ar- 
gumentum  ad  hominem.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we  are 
able  to  think  of  suffering  or  of  any  other  evil  as  endurable 
if  we  know  that  it  is  but  temporary,  but  not  if  it  is  to  be 
everlasting.  Whatever  is  the  metaphysical  value  of  the 
argument  that  what  God  tolerates  now  He  may  tolerate 
for  ever,  it  is  thus  contradicted,  or  rather  rejected,  by  the 
moral  instincts  of  man :  and  our  moral  instincts  must  cor- 
respond, however  distantly,  with  some  reality  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  To  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
correspondence  would  be  to  say  of  God,  that  He  is  found 
capable  of  creating  organs  of  sight  in  a  world  of  darkness : 
and  of  us,  that  faith  is  impossible,  because  we  have  no  power 
to  distinguish  righteousness  that  we  might  believe  in  it 


The  dogma  of  everlasting  misery — in  other  words,  of  sin 
which  is  never  to  be  either  healed  by  the  sinner's  repent- 
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ance  or  destroyed  by  his  extinction — is  a  contradiction  of 
mercy  :  but  it  is  not  altogether  a  contradiction  of  justice  : 
for,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  though  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  just  and  righteous  God,  it 
would  be  at  least  a  possible  result  of  a  perfectly  just  sys- 
tem of  impersonal  self-executing  law.  But  justice  as  well 
as  mercy  is  contradicted  by  other  applications  of  the  theory 
that  revelation  may  be  expected  not  to  clear  up  but  only 
to  reproduce  the  perplexities  of  the  world  of  nature.  Thus  The 
it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  misinterpreted  0nSnal° 
as  a  dogma  of  hereditary  guilt,  is  consistent  with  the  visible  sin 
fact  that  sinful  tendencies  in  character,  like  all  other  ten- election, 
dencies,  often  become  hereditary  :  and  that  the  dogma  of 
what  is  called  the  "  election  of  grace,"1  in  the  sense  of  mere 
arbitrariness  in  the  bestowal  of  spiritual  favours  by  God,  is 
consistent  with  the  visible  fact  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  temporal  blessings.  We  may  grant  the  premises,  which 
are  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  without  accepting  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  order  of  nature  that 
children  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  and  that  blessings 
are  very  unequally  distributed.  But  it  is  not  legitimate 
to  reason  from  such  instances  as  these  to  the  world  tran- 
scending nature  whereof  revelation  speaks.  That  revela- 
tion is  a  revelation  of  grace.  These  moral  anomalies  of 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  world 
of  grace  or  containing  any  anticipation  thereof,  do  not  even 
approach  to  justice.  Like  all  evil,  they  are  permitted  for 
a  time  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  the  development  of 
virtue  which  would  otherwise  be  undeveloped  for  want  of 
exercise ;  but  they  belong  neither  to  that  Divine  system  of 
justice  towards  which  nature  makes  only  an  approximation, 
nor  to  that  Divine  system  of  grace  which  transcends  nature 
altogether,  but  to  that  unmoral  system  of  nature  which  joins 
with  man  in  groaning  for  deliverance.2 

These  remarks  are  emphatically  applicable  to  that  oft- 
quoted  passage  where  Butler  compares  the  waste  of  souls 

1  This  expression  is  Saint  Paul's.     Komans  xi.  5, 
3  Page  292. 

Z 
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Butler's     in  the  spiritual  world  to  the  waste  of  seeds  in  the  world  of 


com- 


parison of  nature.1     The  waste  of  seeds  in  the  world  of  nature  is  not 
the  waste   now  80  unaccountable  a  part  of  the  divine  method  as  it 
to  that  of  appeared  to  be  in  Butler's  time :  for  it  has  been  shown  by 
8eeds*        Darwin  in   his  Origin  of  Species  that  the  production  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  germs  than  can  possibly  be 
matured  is  a  necessary  condition  of  organic  progress  by 
means  of  "natural  selection   among  spontaneous  varia- 
tions."2   And  we  have  seen  that  similar  agencies  are  at 
work  in  human  society,  and  promote  historical  progress.8 
But  these  are  not  analogies  which  we  ought  to  expect  to  see 
Reply :      followed  out  in  the  spiritual  world.    They  belong  not  to 
of  seeds*6  ^e  kingdom  of  the  personal  God,  which  is  a  kingdom  of 
belongs  to  grace,  but  to  the  reign  of  merely  natural  law.    That  natural 
nature,      system  whereof  the  waste  of  seeds  is  a  part,  is,  as  Darwin 
has  shown,  a  system  of  competition  wherein  progress  is 
secured  by  the  strong  surviving  and  the  weak  perishing. 
But  though  competition  is  good  in  its  place,  and  is,  within 
limits,  good  in  human  society,  it  is  primarily  an  unmoral 
agency: — not  contrary  to  morality,  but  belonging  to  a 
region  below  it.     The  unconscious  struggle  for  existence 
wherein  ichthyosauri  have  been  superseded  by  whales 
and  pterodactyles  by  birds,4  is  neither   moral  nor  im- 
moral but  unmoral     In  human  history,  however,  strife 
and  competition  become  a  moral  agency,  by  reason  of  the 
tendency  of  such  moral  qualities  as  fidelity  and  self-devo- 
and  the     tion  to  ensure  victory  to  their  possessors.    But  the  highest 
of  thf168    v^r*'ties  do  not  and  cannot  enter  into  competition: — in 
moral        competition  each  individual,  tribe,  or  nation  strives  for 
are  opposed  itself,  but  the  highest  virtues  are  unselfish  and  self-sacrific- 
to  it         ing : — and  competition  is  no  longer  a  moral  agency  but  on 
the  contrary  destructive  of  morality  when  it  is  introduced 

1  "  Analogy,"  page  105  (Bishop  Fitzgerald's  edition). 

*  The  reasoning  on  which  this  conclusion  depends  is  stated  at  length  in 
"Habit  and  Intelligence."  I  have  shown  in  that  work  that  I  am  very 
far  from  thinking  Darwin's  theory  a  complete  account  of  the  origin  of 
species  and  of  organic  progress,  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
cause  mentioned  in  the  text  is  an  actually  operative  one. 

*  Page  235. 

4  See  Note  B  to  Chapter  16. 
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into  a  higher  and  more  sacred  region  than  that  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  it.     Family  life,  which  is  the  nearest  Familj 
approach  to  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  world  of  nature llfe* 
contains,  so  far  from  being  based  on  competition  would  be 
destroyed  by  it :  and  the  more  highly  man's  moral  nature 
is  developed,  the  less  exclusively  does  human  society  recog- 
nize as  its  law  the  Darwinian  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  prevail,  and  the  more  does  it  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  weak.     In  other  words  ;  in  the  moral  progress 
of  man  that  principle  of  action  under  which  nature  destroys 
the  superfluous  seeds,  is  gradually  and  partially  rejected  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  all  who  are  born,  to  live  and  to  enjoy 
life  so  far  as  their  powers  will  permit.    The  Darwinian 
principle  of  competition,  if  it  were  applied  to  what  is 
properly  the  domain  of  morality,  would  condemn  to  de- 
struction the  infirm,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  dumb,  the 
mentally  weak,  and  all  who  are  unable  to  hold  their  ground 
in  the  battle  of  life.     The  highest  human  morality  on  the 
contrary  protects  them  and  endeavours  to  secure  what 
enjoyment  of  life  is  possible  to  them : — and  the  successful  Christian 
attempts  which  scientific  philanthropy  has  made  to  alle-  [hropy. 
viate  the  afflictions  of  their  lot  rank  among  the  most 
admirable  of  human  achievements.    And  eyery  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  society  to  save  the  destitute  from  perishing 
is  a  declaration  of  the  insufficiency  for  the  guidance  of 
human  society  of  that  principle  of  mere  competition  which, 
unchecked,  would  permit  the  destitute  to  perish. 

If  it  is  urged  that  these  principles  of  action  belong  spe- 
cially to  Christian  philanthropy,  and  are  thus  chiefly  due 
not  to  any  spontaneous  development  of  human  morality 
but  to  an  impulse  from  without :  I  reply  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  this,  and  it  strengthens  my  argument : 
for  we  may  reason  with  more  confidence  from  the  divinely 
human  morality  of  Christ  than  from  the  highest  merely 
human  morality  to  the  moral  principles  of  the  spiritual 
world.  It  remains  true  however  that  family  life,  which, 
equally  with  Christian  philanthropy,  rejects  and  supersedes 
competition,  is  purely  natural.  So  far  from  being  the  result 
of  any  special  and  direct  revelation  of  God's  purpose,  it  has 

z  2 
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its  beginning  in  the  animal  world,  and  is  thus  older  than 
the  origin  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  Butler's  view  (as  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
do)  in  regarding  the  moral  order  of  human  society  as  part 
of  the  same  system  of  nature  to  which  matter  and  life 
The  belong  :  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  in  virtue  whereof 

prindple*11  &0  many  seeds  are  consigned  to  destruction  in  apparent 
in  nature   waste,  or  the  Darwinian  principle  as  we  may  now  call  it, 
moral*,      though  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  nature,  has  in  its  begin- 
ning no  trace  of  any  moral   character :    and  though  it 
ultimately  becomes  an  agency  of  moral  progress,  yet  it  is 
only  capable  of  becoming  an  agency  of  justice : — not  of 
mercy  or  grace,  unless  we  call  it  mercy  to  end  the  exist- 
ence of  the  weak  and  the  diseased  : — and  it  is  set  aside  by 
the  highest  human  morality,  especially  by  that  which  we 
have  learned  from  Christ.     From  this  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  analogy  of  nature,  when  rightly  understood,  does 
not  support  but  opposes  the  belief  that  the  Author  of 
nature,  who  is  also  the  God  of  mercy,  will  deal  with 
beings  who  are  sentient,  and  have  at  least  a  capacity  for 
The  morality,  as  He  deals  with  seeds : — for  we  may  reasonably 

*f *th8y  exPec*;  ^ne  analogies  of  the  spiritual  world  not  to  be  with 
spiritual     those  principles  which  have  their  origin  in  the  unmoral 

bewith  P^  °^  tne  administration  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  are 
the  moral  rejected  by  nature's  highest  morality:  but  with  those 
than  with  which  belong  to  that  part  thereof  which  alone  is  essen- 
the  tially  moral,  namely  the  life  of  the  family :  the  relation  of 

part  of  parent  and  ehild,  and  that  of  brother  and  brother.  The 
nature.  principle  of  competition,  and  the  Darwinian  law  of  pro- 
gress by  the  destruction  of  the  weak,  belong  on  the  con- 
trary to  that  order  of  nature  which,  though  it  is  not  evil, 
yet  seems  to  aspire  and  to  groan  after  something  better 
than  itself 


Legal  and       In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  legal  and 

evan-  .  .  . 

geli«al  evangelical  religion— that  is  to  say,  our  relation  to  Divine 
re,lgi°tbe  J118^06  an(* to  Divine  mercy — may  be  separated  in  thought, 
separated,  they  cannot  be  separated  in  fact :  for  neither  can  have  its 
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perfect  action  without  the  other,  and  they  both  have  their 
root  in  the  nature  of  God. 


NOTE. 


MANSEL  ON   THE   EXISTENCE  OF   EVIL. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  Dean  Mansel's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  page  222. 

"  It  is  urged  that  evil  cannot  for  ever  be  triumphant  against  Extract 
God.     As  if  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  were  contained  in  vjom  ,, 
the  words  for  ever  I    The  real  riddle  of  existence — the  problem  Bampton 
■which  confounds  all  philosophy, — aye  and  all  religion  too,  so  far  Lectures, 
as  religion  is  a  thing  of  man's  reason, — is  the  fact  that  evil  exists 
at  all :  not  that  it  exists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  duration.     Is 
not  God  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  and  holy  now  ?  and  does 
not  sin  exist  along  with  that  infinite  holiness  and  wisdom  and 
power?      Is  God  to  become  more  holy,  more  powerful,  more 
wise  hereafter  :  and  must  evil  be  annihilated  to  make  room  for 
His  perfections  to  expand?     Does  the  infinity  of  His  eternal 
nature  ebb  and  flow  with  every  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
sum  of  human   guilt  and  misery?      Against  this  immovable 
barrier  of  the  existence  of  evil,  the  waves  of  philosophy  have 
dashed  themselves  unceasingly  since  the  birthday  of  human 
thought,  without  displacing  the  minutest  fragment  of  the  stub- 
born rock,  without  softening  one  feature  of  its  dark  and  rugged 
surface. " 

Only  a  few  lines  further  on,  however,  Mansel  denies  that  His  incon- 
evil  is  a  mystery  in  any  other  sense  than  all  existence,  whether  swtency. 
created  or  uncreated,  is  a  mystery.  (See  Note  C  to  Chapter  8.) 
If  this  is  true,  the  highest  religious  philosophy  coincides  with 
fetish- worship  and  polytheism,  which  expect  evil  as  easily  as 
good,  sinfulness  as  easily  as  holiness,  from  the  objects  of  their 
worship.  The  feeling  that  evil  is  not  only  a  mystery  but  an 
anomaly,1  is  however  too  deeply  implanted  in  us  by  centuries  of 
Christian  culture  to  be  conjured  away  by  any  philosophy, 
however  ingenious. 

Compare  the  following  passage,  quoted  with  approval  by 

1  For  the  distinction  between  mystery  and  anomaly  see  pp.  140,  143. 
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Miiller  on  Mansel  from  Miiller.1     "  Es  scheint  nach  der  Bemerkung  von 

subi^t16  ^er  w**  e^en  au8gingen  undenkbar,  dass  die  Weltentwickelung 
mit  einem  unaufgelo&ten  Zuriespalt  abscbliesse,  dass  der  Gegen- 
satz  gegen  den  gottlichen  Willen  in  dem  Will  en  irgend  eines 
Geschbpfes  sich  behaupte.  Diesen  Knoten  lost  indessen  zu- 
nachst  schon  ein  rich  tiger  Begriff  der  Strafe.  Der  Gegensatz 
gegen  den  gottlichen  Willen  behauptet  sich  eben  nicbt,  sondern 
ist  ein  scblechterdings  uberwundener,  wenn  der  ganze  Zustand 
der  Wesen,  in  denen  er  ist,  Strafzustand  ist,  so  dass  das  Ge- 
bundene  Bose  dem  reinen  Einklang  der  zum  gottlichen  Reich e 
verklarten  Welt  durchaus  nicht  mehr  zu  storen  vermag." 

The  "  right  conception  of  punishment "  here  stated  amounts 
to  this : — "  The  mystery  of  evil  is  solved.     It  is  not  to  exist  for 
ever :  for  sin  will  be  punished,  and  sin  when  punished  is  evil 
Moral        no  longer.'1     This  theory  is  not  mere  nonsense,  and  it  is  per- 
of  htl°n     fe^y  intelligible :   but  it  goes  back  from  the  moral  position 
theory.       of  the  Christian  who   desires  the  extinction  of  sin,  to  that  of 
the  Israelite  who  was  satisfied  with  its  defeat  and  punishment. 
This  however  is  not  all :  for,  by  dogmatically  denying  the  ex- 
tinction of  sin  and   punishment,  it  assumes  a  repulsive   and 
anti-Christian  character,  unlike  anything  in  the  Psalms,  where 
punishment  in  a  future  state  is  not  thought  of 
Legitimate      Were  I  convinced  of  Mansel's  doctrine  that  the  only  discover- 
result  of     ab]e  truth  concerning  evil  is  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  the  neces- 
doctrine.     sary  inference  for  me  would  be  pure  moral  atheism  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  conclusion  that  righteousness  is  not  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  universe  at  all. 

Mansel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  writer  who  has  sys- 
tematized the  tendency  to  lay  a  foundation  of  pure  scepticism 
for  a  superstructure  of  orthodoxy  :  but  there  is  too  much  of  it 
in  Butler,  and  in  a  profound  er  thinker  than   Butler,  namely 
Pascal:  though  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  celebrated  essay  on  the 
Scepticism  of  Pascal,  has  greatly  exaggerated  this.     Mansel  is 
Mansel,      avowedly  Butler's  disciple. — Had  Butler  read  Pascal's  Thought*  ? 
Pascal'       — an(*  ^  ^>a8ca^  unconsciously  acquire  the  habit  of  assuming 
and  the      sceptical  premisses  for  orthodox  conclusions  from  the  casuistical 
Casuists.     writers  whom,  in  his  Letters,  he  refuted  by  exposing  f 

1  Notes  to  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  409. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  RELATION  OP  HISTORY  TO   RELIGION. 


WE  have  now  done  with  the  scientific  bases  of  faith.  But 
before  we  go  on  to  the  superstructure,  which  is  the 
Faith  itself,  that  is  to  say  to  Religion  as  made  known  by 
Revelation,  the  question  occurs  : — After  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  relation  of  Religion  to  Science,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  its  relation  to  History  ? 

It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  Science  is  a  mere  syno- 
nym for  Knowledge,  and  that  consequently  it  includes 
History. 

If  this  is  only  a  verbal  definition,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  it,  except  that  it  is  always  best,  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy,  to  keep  the  meanings  of  words  distinct. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  all  knowledge,  historical  knowledge 
included,  is  capable  of  being  brought  under  scientific 
formulae,  then  I  altogether  disagree  with  this.  Common  History  is 
sense  and  usage  are  right  in  opposing  history  and  literature  JJfeJJJJ*  of 
to  science.  The  essential  matter  in  science  is  for  know- 
ledge to  be  reasoned  and  formulised,  and  a  fact  that  will  not 
fit  into  any  formula  stands  over  till  the  right  formula  is 
found.  But  in  history  and  literature  the  essential  matter 
is  the  display  of  human  character  :  and  this  fascinates  us 
most,  and  gives  the  highest  instruction,  when  it  defies  all 
formulae  most  completely.  It  is  true  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible  as  a  science  of  history  :  but  it  can  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  science  of  general  tendencies:  and 
between  understanding  these  and  really  knowing  hiatory, 
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there  is  the  same  difference  that  there  is  between  under- 
standing psychology  as  a  science  and  understanding 
human  nature.1  Science  and  History  are  thus  the  two 
great  divisions  of  human  knowledge :  though,  like  the 
various  branches  of  science,  they  have  manifold  connexions 
with  each  other.2 

We  cannot  doubt  that  all  things  in  creation,  notwith- 
standing the  diversities  of  their  laws,  form  one  connected 
Religion     system  :  and  if  so,  Religion,  or  the  revealed  knowledge  of 
must  be  m  q0(j  mxxst  ^  jn  connexion  with  both  Science  and  History, 

closer  con-  '  t 

nexion  which  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  natural  knowledge 
tory  than  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves.  But  of  the  two,  Religion 
with  will  probably  be  found  in  closer  connexion  with  History 

than  with  Science :  for  Religion  addresses  itself  to  the 
capacity  for  faith,  and  History  addresses  itself  to  that 
power  of  understanding  human  character  by  sympathy 
and  insight,  in  a  way  transcending  logic  and  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  formulae,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
rudimentary  form  of  faith.8 

Further:  if  a  system  of  religion  is  to  be  revealed: — in 
other  words,  if  it  is  God's  purpose  to  give  us  more  definite 
knowledge  of  Himself  and  His  ways  than  is  given  by 
nature  and  by  conscience,  and  thereby  to  act  on  our  minds 
for  our  spiritual  improvement: — it  appears  probable  that 
the  Divine  system  for  so  acting  on  mankind  will  be  shown 
in  operation  in  actual  instances  at  definite  times  and  places 
in  history.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  if  religion  is  to  act  on 
us  through  our  sympathies  : — the  indefinite  revelation  of 
God  in  nature  addresses  the  intellect,  and  the  indefinite 
A  revela-    revelation  of  God  in  conscience  addresses  the  moral  sense: 

dressed  to  ^u^  ^  ^oc*  *s  *°  ^e  revea^e<^  *n  anv  move  definite  and 
the  affec-    personal  manner,  so  as  to  address  the  affections,  this,  so 

be  hlstori-  ^ar  as  we  can  judge,  can  only  be  done  in  the  same  way 

cal«  that  the  affections  are  addressed  by  human  beings :  that  is 

to  say,  God  will  address  our  affections  by  letting  His 

1  "  Habit  and  Intelligence,"  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

•  On  the  connexions  between  Science  and  History,  sec  the  Introduction 
to  "  Habit  and  Intelligence." 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Meaning  of  Faith  (Chapter  6). 
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Character  be  seen  in  action :  and  action  belongs  to 
History. 

For  anything  that  we  can  know  d  priori,  however,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  God's  revelation  of  Himself  will  be 
of  this  kind,  or  will  consist  only  in  a  communication  of 
knowledge.  But  the  analogies  of  nature  are  in  favour 
of  our  expecting  a  revelation  which  shall  be  not  only 
addressed  to  the  understanding  in  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  but  addressed  also  to  the  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions by  the  manifestation  of  character  in  action.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  analogies  of  nature  directly  suggest 
this :  but  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  Structure  of 
the  Universe  and  the  Divine  Purpose  of  Creation,1  that  all 
nature,  including  the  world  of  human  life,  suggests  that 
the  Creator's  purpose  is  the  production  of  the  highest  kind 
of  excellence :  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  revelation  which 
addresses  the  affections  as  well  as  the  understanding  must 
be  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence than  one  which  addresses  the  understanding  alone. 

But  even  if  the  revelation  is  to  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  communication  of  knowledge  over  and  above 
that  which  has  been  communicated  in  nature  and  in  con- 
science, we  cannot  see  any  way  in  which  such  knowledge 
can  be  given  except  at  definite  times  and  places,  and  con- 
sequently in  History. 

The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  expressed  is  perhaps  These 
new,  but  the  ideas  are  old.     I  do  not  know  whether  any  ideJR8  are 

not  new. 

book  has  been  published  with  the  title  of  "  The  Historical 
Bases  of  Faith,"  but  such  a  title  would  suggest  no  ideas 
which  are  not  familiar. 

We  thus  conclude  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  likely  Summary, 
to  be  not  isolated  from  all  other  knowledge,  but  entwined 
with  History  as  well  as  capable  of  being  logically  based 
on  Science. 

Sec  Chapters  16  and  17. 
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Nature 
suggests, 
without 
proving, 
God  and 
immorta- 
lity. 


I  am  op- 

S)sed  to 
cism  and 
mystical 
Transcen- 
deutalism 
as  well  as 
to  mate- 
rialistic 
positivism. 


The 

alleged  op- 
position 
between 


TDEFORE  we  speak  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
-*-*  Christian  Faith  as  made  known  in  Revelation,  it  will 
be  well  to  recapitulate  the  suggestions  and  foreshadowings 
thereof  which  we  have  found  in  Nature :  omitting  however 
all  that  is  not  of  first-rate  importance,  and  all  that  consista 
of  replies  to  difficulties  and  objections. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  show  that 
although  no  system  of  merely  natural  religion  is  possible : 
that  is  to  say,  although  God  and  Immortality,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Grace,  cannot  be 
certainly  known  from  nature:  yet  they  are  so  strongly 
suggested  in  nature  as  to  give  great  &  priori  probability 
to  the  claims  of  a  revelation  which  speaks  as  with  the 
authority  of  God  in  order  to  make  them  known.  I  am 
consequently  opposed  not  only  to  the  Materialism,  or 
Positivism  as  it  is  now  called,  which,  from  finding  that 
God  is  not  made  known  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  either 
demonstrative  or  inductive  science,  concludes  that  not 
even  His  existence  can*  be  made  known  at  all :  but  also 
to  the  Deism  which  regards  the  indefinite  revelation  of 
God  in  the  universe  as  sufficient,  and  admits  no  more 
definite  revelation  of  Him  in  history :  and  to  the  Mysti- 
cism, or  Transcendentalism  as  it  is  now  called,  which 
regards  the  indefinite  revelation  of  God  in  man's  con- 
science and  spiritual  nature  as  sufficient,  and  admits  no 
more  definite  revelation  of  Him  in  history. 

The  alleged  opposition  between  Theology  and  Science 
which  is  so  often  assumed  as  if  it  were  axiomatic,  really 
rests  on  a  form  of  petitio  principii  resembling  that  which 
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Bentham  called  a  "  question-begging  appellative."    "  Not  Theology 
theological  but  scientific ; "  "  not  scientific  but  theological."  g^ience  i8 
It  is  thus  taken  for  granted  that  a  scientific  conception  *p*titw 
cannot  be  theological,  and  that  a  theological  conception 
cannot  be  scientific.     If  this  is  true  it  ought  to  be  proved : 
it  cannot  be  axiomatic.     It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
assume  that  science  and  history  are  altogether  distinct 
and  have  no  points  of  contact.      History  can  never  be 
merely  a  branch  of  science,  yet  its  points  of  contact  with 
science  are  constantly  multiplying :   so,  as   I  maintain, 
theology  is  much  more  than  a  mere  branch  of  science,  yet 
it  has  many  points  of  contact  with  science,  and  is  capable, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  of  being  treated  scientifically. 

The  answer  to  this  will  probably  be,  that  the  truth  in 
such  matters  is  to  be  known  not  by  reasoning  but  by  trial : 
and  that  all  experience  shows  that  science  and  history 
have  much  light  to  throw  on  each  other ;  while  the  same 
experience  shows  that  the  data  of  science  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  theology. 

I  reply  that  this  is  true :  the  data  of  science  are  not  to 
be  sought  in  theology.     But  may  not  the  conclusions  of  See  irUrc- 
Science  point  to  theology  ?    It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present       ton' 
work  to  show  that  they  do. 

We  have  had  first  to  decide  what,  and  how  much,  we 
mean  by  Science.     Is  all  possible  knowledge  of  general  See  Chap- 
truths  included  in  Inductive,  or  what  is  now  called  Positive, 
Science  ?  We  have  answered  this  question  in  the  negative. 
We  have  seen  that  metaphysical  science  is  as  legitimate  and  Science 
as  true  as  inductive  science,  though  it  deals  with  a  different  cf^^me- 
set  of  problems.    They  both  alike  regard  the  entire  world  of  taphysics 

no   Wfill    AS 

being,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  but  from  opposite  points  inductive 
of  view :  Inductive  Science  begins  from  data  of  Observation,  *cience- 
and  Metaphysical  Science  from  data  of  Consciousness  :  in 
other  words,  the  data  of  Inductive  Science  are  external  to 
the  conscious  mind,  and  those  of  Metaphysics  are  internal 
to  it.  The  problems  of  Inductive  Science  regard  the  laws 
of  matter  and  mind :  the  problems  of  Metaphysics  regard 
their  underlying  reality.    That  science  which  is  to  be  a 
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basis  for  faith  must  include  Inductive  and  Metaphysical 
science  alike: — that  is  to  say,  all  science  which  has  exist- 
ing things  for  its  object,  though  not  the  abstract  sciences 
of  Mathematics  and  formal  Logic :  for  these  latter,  to  our 
present  capacities  for  knowledge,  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  bearing  on  theology. 

We  have  subsequently  considered  man's  powers  of  know- 
ing and  of  believing,  that  is  to  say  his  capacity  for  Know- 
ledge and  for  Faith :  and  we  have  found  that  Inductive  and 
Metaphysical  Science  have  alike  their  origin  from  the  earliest 
Origin  of    dawn  of  conscious   thought : — Inductive   Science   begins 
andmettu  when  we  discover  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and 
physical     Metaphysics  when  we  become  conscious  of  personal  iden- 
'      tity  continuing  through  time  and  change.    We  have  found 
also  that  Faith,  as  well  as  Science,  has  its  origin  from  the 
and  of       earliest  dawn  of  thought,  and  before  the  awakening  of 
wt  '         self-consciousness: — Science  begins  with  the  instinctive 
See  Chap-  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
discovery  of  such  commonplace  truths  as  that  stones  are 
heavy  and  fire  hot :  and  Faith  begins  with  the  instinctive 
trust  of  children  in  their  parents. 
Their  re-        We  have  seen  moreover  that  the  practical  importance  of 
functions :  Inductive  Science  is  chiefly  in  guiding  action,  while  the 
importance  of  Metaphysical  Science  is  chiefly  in  forming 
character.    The  latter  is  still  more  eminently  true  of  Faith, 
especially  in  its  highest  development,  that  is  to  say  of 
religious  faith.     To  speak  in  the  language  of  the  so-called 
Positive  Philosophy,  the  function  of  the  latest  developed 
that  of  in-  of  the  three  possible  systems  of  philosophy,  namely  Posi- 
sdenceia    **ve  or  Inactive  Science,  is  to  make  known  the  laws  of 
to  make     the  universe  wherein  we  live,  and  to  guide  action ;  while 

known  the 

laws  of  the  ^ie  function  of  the  two  older  systems,  namely  the  Meta- 
universe:  physical  and  the  Theological,  which  were  cast  aside  as 
metaphv-  worthless  by  the  systematizer  of  the  so-called  Positive 
offafth  is  Philosophy  because  they  throw  no  light  on  the  laws  of 
to  mould    the  visible  universe,  is  the  yet  more  important  one  of 

character.  -.j.  *  , 

See  Chap,   moulding  character. 

ur  l.  The  possibility,  and  the  value,  of  inductive  science  is 

questioned  by  none :  but  many  follow  Comte  in  rejecting 
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metaphysics.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  rejecting  meta- 
physics ?  If  it  means  that  the  questions  of  metaphysics 
cannot  be  solved,  or  that  they  are  not  worth  trying  to 
solve,  this  is  intelligible,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 
But  if  it  is  said  that  they  are  not  real  questions,  capable 
at  least  of  being  stated  for  solution,  this  is  not  so  much 
untrue  as  unmeaning.  The  questions  of  the  underlying  The  ques- 
reality  of  the  universe  of  matter  :  the  ground  of  our  per-  tlons  °f 

J  .  °  r        metaphy- 

sonal  identity  through  time  and  change :  the  meaning  sics  are 
of  the  law  of  causation :  the  freedom  of  man's  will :    the  J^p'  ^  ®" 
ground  of  our  sense  of  the  unalterably  binding  nature  of  b.leof  «>ta- 
moral  law : — these,  which  are  the  principal  questions  of  not. 
metaphysics,  are  questions  which  cannot  but  be  asked,  and, 
if  they  are  to  be  solved  at  all,  must  be  solved  from  other 
data  than  those  of  inductive  science.      It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  formation  of  our  characters 
how  these  questions  are  answered. 

We  have  next  inquired  separately  into  the  most  important 
of  these  questions,  namely  the  metaphysical  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  ground  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  wilL     In  answer  to  the  first  of  these,  we  have  found 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  Matter  and  Mind  or 
Spirit  to  differ  in  their  essence :  and  that  while  Inductive  Spiritual 
Science,  reasoning  from  data  of  Observation,  reveals  a  world  n?x?re 
of  matter  whereof  mind  is  one  of  the  functions,  Meta-  universe, 
physics,  reasoning  from  data  of  Consciousness,  reveals  a^J?^***" 
world  of  spirit  whereof  matter  is  one  of  the  functions :  so 
that  we  recognize  the  deepest  realities  of  the  universe  as 
not  material  but  spiritual.     In  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
the  ground  of  the  moral  sense,  we  have  seen  that  moral  law  Ground  of 
is  not  the  result  of  any  mere  calculation  of  consequences, the  m.oral 

_  *  sense  in 

but  is  a  system  of  truth  co-eternal  with  the  Uncreated  uncreated 
Source  of  the  universe.    And  in  reply  to  the  question  ^Z'okav^ 
as  to  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  we  have  seen  that  Con-  ter  3. 
science  appears  to  affirm,  while  neither  Inductive  nor 
Metaphysical  science  denies,  that  our  actions  and  our  Freedom  of 
characters  are  not  the  mere  result  of  circumstance,  and  ^  Will, 
that  we  have,  though  within  very  narrow  limits,  true  moral  ter  4. 
freedom  and  power  of  self-determination. 
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The  logical  possibility  and  the  psychological  ground  of 
faith  have    next  been   considered.      Science — inductive 

See  Chap-  science  at  least — consists  of  verified  knowledge.  Faith,  on 
the  contrary — I  here  speak  of  fully  developed  or  religious 
faith — transcends  the  possibility  of  verification.  It  may 
therefore  seem  that  faith  is  by  its  own  confession  un- 

Reaaon-     reasonable.     But  in  reply  to  this  we  have  seen  that  all 

faith!6**  °f  knowledge  concerning  that  which  has  existence — in  other 
words,  all  knowledge  except  that  of  abstract  logic  and 

See  Chap-  mathematics — ultimately  rests  on  postulates  which  can- 
not be  verified,  and  which  are  reasonably  accepted  as  true 
without  verification.  These  are  the  axioms  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  memory,  and  the  probability  that  the 
course  of  nature  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  uniform : — or 
in  other  words  that  experience  is  true,  and  that  it  is  appli- 
cable. These  postulates  cannot  be  proved:  for  were  any 
one  to  assert  that  all  to  which  memory  bears  witness  is 
a  dream,  and  that  it  is  an  even  probability  whether  the 
course  of  nature  shall  be  totally  changed  to-morrow,  he 
could  not  be  proved  to  be  wrong.  In  the  ethical  sense 
however — that  is  to  say  as  affecting  the  formation  of 
character — there  is  no  difference  between  such  instinctive 
belief  as  this  and  the  belief  which  is  founded  on  prpof. 

Its  ethical      The  peculiar  ethical  value  of  faith  begins  when  we 

value 

trust,  with  perfect  confidence  though  without  any  possi- 
bility of  our  confidence  being  at  present  experimentally 
verified,  in  another,  whether  human  or  Divine  or  "  human 
and  Divine," l  whom  nevertheless  we  feel  to  be  too  high 
above  ourselves   thoroughly  to  understand.      Such  faith 
•  cannot  be  reduced  to  formulae  or  justified  by  logic,  but  it 
is  able  to  justify  itself:  and  such  faith  is  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  agencies  for  moulding  the  character. 
See  Chap-  The  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Ur  7*         Faith,  and  its  suitableness  to  a  religion  which  aims  at 
moulding  human  character  anew,  is  thus  shown,  not  by 
reasoning  but  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

1  "  Thou  seemest  human  and  Divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  Manhood  Thou." 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 
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Having  vindicated  the  reality  of  Metaphysics  and  the 
reasonableness  of  Faith,  we  have  gone  on  to  consider  the 
suggestions  of  God  and  Immortality  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  worlds  of  Nature  and  Mind. 

We  find  in  the  first  place,  that  the  laws  of  nature  can-  Behind 
not  account  for  themselves.     Behind  visible  nature  there  there  must 
must  be  an  invisible  ground  of  Being.     Moreover,  nature  be  "J  "*- 
is  manifold :  its  laws  are  many,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  ground  of 
one  all-comprehending  law :  yet  reason  affirms  that  where  teuig  and 

r  °  J  m      principle 

there  is  diversity  there  must  be  a  principle  of  unity  of  unity : 
behind  it.     The  ultimate  Self-Existent  Unity  whence  the  (See  Ctiap- 
manifoldness  of  nature  is  derived,  is  consequently  not  in  itr     :' 
nature  but  behind  and  above  it. 

We  are  also  certain  that  the  invisible,  ultimate  ground  and  this 
of  Being  must  be  infinite :  in  other  words,  that  the  Self-  infinite. 
Existent  must  be  without  limit.    This  is  purely  a  truth  of  j&Zt?096 
the  reason,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation :  for  no  observation  possible  to  us  could  ascertain 
whether  even  the  visible  universe  has  limits :   much  less 
could  observation  obtain  knowledge  of  that  which  tran- 
scends the  region  of  sense  and  is  known  by  reason  alone. 

As  yet  we  have  asserted  nothing  concerning  the  Ground 
of  Being  and  Principle  of  Unity,  except  the  attributes  of 
Self-Existence  and  Infinity.  Our  investigation  next  goes 
on  to  consider  its  nature. 

While  Inductive  Science,  reasoning  from  data  found  by 
observation,  reveals  a  world  of  matter,  whereof  mind  is 
one  of  the  functions:  Metaphysics,  reasoning  from  data 
found  in  consciousness,  reveals  a  spiritual  world,  whereof 
matter  is  one  of  the  functions.  Matter,  whether  from  a 
metaphysical  or  from  an  inductive  point  of  view,  is  known 
only  as  a  function  of  force,  and  can  be  described  only  in 
terms  of  force.  In  other  words,  the  universe  is  nothing 
but  a  manifestation  of  force.  Force  is  known  to  us  by 
immediate  consciousness  as  a  function  of  our  own  mind 
and  will : — that  is  to  say,  the  mind,  acting  in  will,  is  con- 
scious of  itself  as  a  force : — and  we  are  able  to  conceive  Suggestion 
of  force  in  no  other  way :  the  only  conception  of  force  f** ***** 
which  we  are  able  to  frame  is  that  of  voluntary  force,  or  the  uni- 
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verse  may  the  exertion  of  wilL  Either  the  force  manifested  in  the 
presaion     universe  is  the  force  of  a  Creative  Will,  or  we  are  able  to 

°<!  W'Hi  ^orm  no  conceP^on  °f  ^  whatever.  It  is  not  asserted 
tera  l  and  that  the  existence  of  a  Creative  Will  is  proved  by  this 
18,  argument : — it  is  only  made  conceivably  capable  of  proof. 

This  is  But  what  greatly  strengthens  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
en^lly  *he  forces  °f  *he  universe  being  not  the  forces  of  mere 
the  diAco-  dead  mechanism  but  the  result  and  expression  of  a  Living 

very  that 

the  uni-  Will,  is  the  truth  now  made  known  by  inductive  science, 
verse  had   fo^t  the  universe  must  have  had  a  beginning  in   time. 

n  begin- 

ning.         There  must  therefore  have  been  an  origin  of  the  order  of 

Seep.  49.   naturej  outside  of  the  existing  laws  of  nature:   and  the 

only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  that  origin,  is  that  it 

is  due  to  the  determination  of  a  Will,  guided,  as  our  own 

will  is,  by  Intelligence  towards  a  purpose. 

But  though  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  answer  to  the 

question  of  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  this  answer  is  not 

thereby  conclusively  proved  to  be  true.      We  must  seek 

for  other  suggestions. 

Moral  law      If  Creative  Power  is  Intelligent  Will,  such  Intelligence 

the>Divine  must  be  infinite  :    and  infinite  Intelligence,  or  in  other 

nature.       words  infinite  knowledge,  must  include  perfect  knowledge 

of  good  and  evil.     And  if  the  Self-Existent  Being  is  an 

Infinite  Intelligence — in  other  words,  if  there  is  a  Divine 

Con-         Mind — all  necessary  truth,  including  the  laws  of  Holiness 

notnature  or  Morality,  must  form  part  of  the  constitution  of  that 

is  the  chief  Mind.     It  is  now  generally  recognized  by  all  who  believe, 

the  know-  under  whatever  modification,  in  any  Divine  light  for  man, 

Oof6  °f     ^a^  ^e  c^eares*  streams  of  that  light  flow  not  through 

visible  nature  but  through  conscience.     It  is  not  too  much 

The  only    to   say  that,  excepting  those  axioms  of  logic  and  meta- 

ground^f  physics  which  cannot  be  denied  without  self-contradiction, 

certainty    the  only  absolutely  unquestionable  and  unalterable  ground 

moral        for  certainty  is  in  the  conscience  or  moral  sense.     All  else 

sense.        jg,  or  may  ^  subject  to  change.     The  laws  of  nature  had 

a  beginning  and  may  have  an  end.     Time  and  space  may 

be  only  forms  of  our  own  thought,  though  I  do  not  myself 

agree  with  this  opinion.     But  holiness  cannot  change  its 

nature.     Moral  truth  is  tine,  and  moral  law  is  binding,  for 
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all  beings  in  the  universe  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  See  Chap- 
understand  it :  and  though  there  is  much  in  the  facts  of  the  ^  8" 
moral  world  which,  taken  alone,  tends  to  oppose  the  belief  . 
in  any  Divine  administration  of  justice,  yet  we  are  in- 
stinctively  certain  that*  if  there  is  any  moral  order  of  the 
universe  at  all  it  will  prove  to  be  a  righteous  ona  These 
truths  are  incapable  of  proof,  but  they  need  no  proof:  they 
shine  by  their  own  light.  It  is  these  truths  only  that 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  any  intelligent  belief  in 
a  future  life :  for  in  the  future  life  all  must  be  so  unlike 
our  experience  of  the  present,  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
of  any  laws  holding  true  there  which  we  have  found  to  be 
true  here,  except  only  those  of  morality.  And  it  is  these 
truths  only  that  make  it  possible  for  us  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation as  coming  from  God :  for  the  fundamental  postulate 
of  any  possible  revelation  is  that  God  is  true :  this  cannot 
be  proved  by  revelation  but  is  implied  in  it,  and  is  known 
by  us  as  an  axiom  of  the  moral  sense. 

It  has  been  already  implied,  but  it  ought  to  be  expressly 
stated,  that  I  attach  no  value  to  that  argument  for  the  Being 
of  God  which  consists  in  the  assumption  that  Moral  Law 
implies  a  Moral  Lawgiver.  My  argument  is  inconsistent 
with  this :  for  I  regard  moral  law  as  uncreated,  and  having  Moral  law 
its  foundations  deeper  than  any  determiiiation  of  Divine  "^©d. 
Will,  though  not  deeper  than  the  Divine  Will  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  is  identical  with  the  Divine  Nature.  If  moral 
law  depended,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  on  a  mere  determi- 
nation of  Divine  Will,  it  would  be  possible  for  God  to  make 
good  and  evil  change  their  natures  by  a  mere  decree :  and 
no  one  really  believes  this :  for,  though  some  Calvinists  may 
think  it  pious  to  maintain  this  in  words,  yet  they  would 
deny,  as  earnestly  and  as  sincerely  as  those  who  maintain  a 
sounder  theory,  the  possibility  of  God  ceasing  to  be  true. 

But  though  the  existence  of  moral  law  and  its  unalter- 
ableness  do  not  directly  and  of  themselves  prove  the  Being 
of  God,  yet  they  make  it  capable  of  being  proved  by  other 
means.    Conscience  "  has  an  authority  which  does  not  con-  See  Chap- 
sist  in  power."    It  speaks  with  a  command :  and  if  the  ***  5' 
forces  of  external  nature  are  the  expression  of  Divine  Will, 

A   A 
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is  not  the  voice  of  conscience  the  expression  of  Divine 

Authority?  Conscience  is  reason  applied  to  moral  subjects. 

But  is  it  not  more  than  this  ?    Were  it  no  more,  it  could 

speak  in  the  indicative  mood  only :  but  it  does  speak  in 

the  imperative.  Were  it  to  address  us  with  a  mere  statement 

of  law,  it  would  tell  nothing  of  God.   But  it  does  address  us 

as  the  expression  of  a  Will  which  commands  and  constrains. 

The  force       For    the  appreciation  of   such  an  argument  as  this, 

ofthear-   "there  is  no  common  measure"  for  all  minds  i1  its  force 

from  con-  will  depend  on  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed.    To 

pends  on    ^08e  whose  conception  of  moral  law,  or  duty,  is  identi- 

the  mind   eal  with  that  of  self-respect,  it  will  appear  worthless :  and 

it  is  ad-     ifc  wiU  appear  in  the  same  light  to  those  who  think  of 

dressed,     moral  goodness  as  only  a  peculiar  and  higher  kind  of 

beauty.     But  those  who  have  attained  to  Kant's  conception 

of  moral  law  as  a  command  which  gives  no  account  of 

itself,  are  not  far  from  recognizing  it  as  the  voice  of  God. 

And  it  is  fully  so  recognized  by  another  class  of  minds  :  I 

mean  those  who  know,  whether  by  experience  or  by  spiritual 

instinct,  that  faith  is  the  best  foundation  for  virtue :  that  the 

highest  and  holiest  character  is  that  which  listens  to  the 

voice  of  conscience  as  to  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will, 

and  regards  that  Will  as  the  Will  at  once  of  a  Sovereign 

who  lias  a  right  to  be  loyally  obeyed,  and  of  a  Father  who 

Faith  iii     gives  the  power  to  obey.    The  kind  of  excellence  which 

goodfor     belongs  to  this  character  is  what  is  called  in  the  language 

man ;         0f  Christianity  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.    Tt  is  that 

which  is     whereof  Christ  set  the  example :  though  He,  being  alone 

good  for     among  men  sinless,  might  have  chosen  to  be  self-sufficing, 

nature       if  such  a  position  were  suitable  to  any  except  the  only 

cannot  be   Underived  Being.     To  say  that  this  kind  of  excellence  is 

the  highest  type  of  human  character,  is  only  to  say  that 

the  Christian  character  is  higher  than  the  Stoical,  and 

humility  better  than  pride.2 

Now,  faith  is  impossible  without  an  object : — impossible, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  contradiction. 
w  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is."  *    If 

1  See  page  115.  *  See  Note  A  at  end  of  chapter. 

8  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  6. 
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then  faith  in  God  is  the  best  foundation  for  virtue,  such 
faith  must  be  either  true  or  false.  If  it  is  true,  then  there 
is  a  God  whose  character  consists  in  holiness,  and  who  is 
the  source  of  both  our  physical  and  our  spiritual  life.  But 
if  it  is  not  true,  then  we  must  accept  the  conclusion  that 
an  untrue  hypothesis  is  more  favourable  to  our  moral 
nature  than  a  true  one :  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  that 
it  is  good  for  us  to  hold  with  a  steadfast  and  yet  passionate 
"  emotion  of  conviction  "  to  a  belief,  of  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  no  valid  assurance : — to  deceive  ourselves  by 
treating  an  unsupported  hypothesis  as  an  established  truth. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  refuted  by  the  mere  statement.  To 
believe  that  falsehood  can  be  better  for  us  than  truth,  or 
self-deception  than  the  sincerity  of  the  inmost  soul,  is 
almost  if  not  quite  as  contrary  to  reason  as  it  would  be  to 
believe  that  the  foundations  of  the  universe  were  laid  in 
moral  wrong.  Though  this  argument  may  be  clearly  stated 
but  seldom,  it  has  probably  more  real  practical  force  in 
producing  faith  than  all  others  put  together. 

The  argument  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  comes  with  Special 
peculiar  force  as  an  argumentum  ad  Twminem  to  those  who  t^*^. 
share  the  scientific  spirit  that  desires  to  attain  truth  for  ment  for 
it3  own  sake  without  regard  to  consequences,  which  is  the  tific8spirit. 
peculiar  moral  excellence  of  the  present  age.    To  them  we 
say : — Your  faith  in  truth,  your  hope  for  it,  your  love  for 
it,  are  virtues  which  justify  themselves.     But  if  we  assert 
that  they  are  virtues,  we  thereby  assert  that  virtue  is  pos- 
sible :  and  it  would  be  a  fantastic  paradox  to  maintain  that 
they  are  the  only  virtues.     Now,  though  the  love  of  truth 
needs  no  argument  to  justify  it,  does  not  the  recognition  of 
it  as  a  virtue  imply  that  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
truth  cannot  be  unfavourable,  and  will  most  probably  be 
favourable,  to  the  highest  virtue  ?  Moreover,  whatever  you 
believe  or  disbelieve,  you  at  least  believe  in  a  cosmos,  or 
reign  of  law.     Is  it  credible  that  there  should  be  no  moral 
cosmos  ?    Yet  the  moral  world  would  be  no  cosmos  but  a 
chaos  if  it  were  true  or  possible  that  faith  is  the  best  foun- 
dation for  virtue,  and  yet  is  based  on  what  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  a  falsehood. 

a  a  2 
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The  direct  proof  of  Deity  from  conscience,  namely  the 
recognition  of  the  voice  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  One 
who  is  our  Creator  and  Lord,  is  a  proof  only  to  some 
minds.     It  is  thus  not  demonstrative,  and  it  cannot  be 
called  scientific.    To  some  it  has  no  force:   to  others — 
notably  to  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  whose  words  on  the 
subject  have  been  already  quoted1 — it  is  proof  enough  to 
This  proof  build  a  faith  on  which  shall  dominate  the  entire  life.    But 
inform.     the  indirect  proof,  namely  the  truth  that  the  virtue  which 
is  based  on  faith  in  God  is  the  highest  virtue,  is  capable 
of  being  understood  by  any  man  who  has  attained  to  moral 
intelligence  at  all,  and  is  thus  scientific  in  form,  whether 
or  not  it  is  demonstrative  in  degree. 
Its  rele-         This  argument  may  be  opposed  by  denying  the  relevancy 
^denied   °f  any  argument  at- all  on  the  subject.     I  do  not  see  how- 
only  by      ever  how  its  possible  relevancy  can  be  denied  except  by 
the  exist-  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  moral  cosmos  what- 

enCndf  *  ever*  an(^  w^°  see  no  ^possibility  in  the  foundations  of 
cosmos,  the  universe  being  laid  in  wrong.  If  anyone  really  thinks 
so,  it  is  as  useless  to  reason  with  him  as  with  one  who 
should  deny  the  fundamental  axioms  of  logic  or  mathe- 
matics. But  the  reply  to  the  argument  now  stated  will 
more  probably  be  that  faith,  though  good  in  its  place,  is 
only  fit  to  be  the  support  of  an  immature  virtue :  and  that 
a  higher  morality  than  the  Christian  will  probably  be 
evolved  when  man's  moral  nature  has  attained  to  matu- 
rity, and  after  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality  has  died 
out.  A  future  age  will  probably  regard  as  the  strangest 
of  all  the  dreams  of  our  own  this  fantastic  paradox,  which 
asserts  that  it  is  best  for  man's  nature  to  look  up  into 
"space  and  hollow  sky,"  and  recognize  no  holier  Being 
in  the  universe  than  himself:  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
recognize  neither  Divine  Justice  nor  Divine  Grace : — 
neither  a  Heavenly  Judge  who  threatens  us  when  we  do 
wrong,  nor  a  Heavenly  Father  who  desires  to  lead  and 
guide  us  aright. 

This  remark,  however,  is  scarcely  just  to  what  may 
be  called  the  ethical  school  of  religious  unbelie£    That 

1  Page  223. 
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school  is  a  reaction  of  the  Stoical  feeling  that  virtue  is 
lowered  by  seeking  a  reward,  against  the  religious  sys- 
tem which  sets  forth  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  as  the  ground  of  virtue.     Were  this  really  the  The  stoical 
question  as  between  Christianity  and  Stoicism — were  itar8ument- 
true  that  while  Stoicism  teaches  us  to  follow  virtue  because 
it  is  right,  Christianity  bases  moral  obligation  on  selfish 
hope  and  fear — I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  the  Stoical  ideal  of  virtue  is  higher  than  the  Christian, 
and  in  consequently  preferring  Stoicism  to  Christianity. 
But  this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  question.     Chris- 
tianity does  teach  us  to  seek  a  reward,  but  not  a  selfish 
reward: — it  teaches  us  to  seek  that  reward  which  con- Reply  to  it 
sists  in  knowing  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  and  feeling  ^f2i  ^ 
that  they  are  healed :  in  knowing  that  God  accepts  our 
services;   in  the  approval  of  our  own   conscience,  and 
the  approval  of  God.     The  hope  of  such  rewards  as  these 
not  only  strengthens  virtue,  but  increases  its  purity  by 
increasing  its  elevation. 

We  have  now  considered  the  proofs,  or  at  least  sugges- 
tions, of  Deity  drawn  respectively  from  Power  and  from 
Conscience :  that  is  to  say,  the  probability  that  the  physical 
universe  has  been  created  and  is  impelled  by  a  Living  Will, 
and  that  the  moral  universe  is  governed  by  a  Holy  Will. 
The  former  of  these  two  has  been  advanced  as,  when  stand- 
ing alone,  only  a  probable  conjecture :  the  proof  of  the  latter 
appears  to  be  almost  conclusive.  Whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  either  or  of  both,  however,  they  give  strength 
to  each  other.  It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  reasoning,  Cumula- 
applicable  alike  in  science  and  in  the  ordinary  business  of  tifve  na^ire 
life,  that  probabilities  which  may  separately  be  very  slight 
gather  strength  by  accumulating,  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  becomes  as  good  as  demonstration.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also,  that  assent  to  each  of  these  separate  argu- 
ments does  not  constitute  a  new  demand  on  our  faith :  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  think  it  probable  that  the  Origin  of  all 
things  is  a  Living  Will,  it  will  also  appear  probable  that 
this  Will  is  intelligent :  and  as  infinite  Intelligence  must 
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include  perfect  moral  knowledge,  it  will  appear  a  necessary 
consequence  that  the  Intelligent  Creative  Will  is  also 
a  Holy  WilL  The  separate  and  subsequent  arguments 
from  Conscience  and  from  Intelligence  only  confirm  this 
anticipation  without  demanding  any  new  postulates. 

We  now  go  on  to  the  argument  from  Intelligence  and 
Design. 
Proof  of         We  find  intelligence  in  the  mind  of  man.    We  also  find 
{nteSi^°m  design  in  organic  adaptations,  such  as,  to  mention  the 
gence.        strongest  instances,  the  adaptation  of  the  ear  to  sound  and 
^  14  *~  of  the  eye  to  light    Adaptation,  or  design,  is  a  proof  of 
purpose,  and  a  purpose  can  be  formed  only  by  an  Intelli- 
gence.    It  appears  most  probable  that  the  intelligence 
which  organizes  the  body  is  not  directly  and  immediately 
Divine,  any  more  than  the  intelligence  of  man's  mind. 
Seepage     But,  as  all  the  intelligence  known  to  us,  both  mental 
intelligence  and  organizing  intelligence,  must  have  had  an 
origin,  and  therefore  a  cause:  and  as  the  effect  cannot 
transcend  the  cause,  we  infer  that  Intelligence  must  be  an 
Seepage     attribute  of  the  Creator.     In  a  word: — as  we  reason  from 
the  forces  of  the  universe  to  a  powerful  Creator,  so  we  may 
reason  from  the  intelligence  manifested  in  organization 
and  in  mind  to  an  intelligent  Creator. 
Problem         If  the  Creator  is  intelligent,  creation  must  have  a  pur- 
pose of""*  Pose :  an(^  we  ^ave  nex^  to  inquire  what  that  purpose  is. 
creation,    if  however  we  fail  in  the  attempt  to  discover  any  definite 
purpose  in  creation,  this  does  not  prove  that  no  such  purpose 
exists :  it  may  prove  only  the  limitation  of  our  powers. 

The  organic  creation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  full  of  adapta- 
tions of  means  to  purposes :  but  none  of  these  appear  to 
See  Chap-  be  ultimate,  absolute  purposes.  The  eye  is  adapted  to 
light  and  the  ear  to  sound,  and  so  on  throughout  organic 
nature:  but  all  the  ends  thus  attained  are  themselves 
means  to  other  ends.  As  Kant  has  remarked,  in  organi- 
zation all  the  parts  are  mutually  means  and  ends.  Merely 
physical  science  gives  no  answer  to  the  question,  what  is 
the  absolute  end  or  purpose  of  creation :  for  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  sentient  beings, 
though  obvious  and  superficially  plausible,  is  completely 
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refuted  by  a  slight  examination  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
still  more  of  those  of  human  life. 

The  questions  of  Cause  and  Purpose  as  regards  creation  Science 
are  exactly  parallel  to  each  other.    Physical  science  has  ^Us  ^^ 
much  to  tell  of  causes,  but  they  are  causes  which  are  also  which  are 
effects :  and  of  purposes,  but  they  are  purposes  which  are  *n^  pur?*8 
also  means  to  other  purposes.    The  nature  of  the  absolute,  P08?8 

which  are 

originating  Cause,  and  of  the  absolute,  ultimate  Purpose  of  means  to 
creation,  are  questions  which  science  asks  without  being  other  l*ur" 

■*■  °  poses. 

able  to  answer.  But,  though  utterly  unable  to  solve  the 
question  of  Creative  purpose,  science  may  give  valuable 
hints  towards  its  solution. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  we  regard  evil  in  the  uni-  it  is  the 
verse  as  an  anomaly,  solely  because  we  instinctively  seek  {^^Ji8 
for  a  Divine  Purpose  in  the  universe.     If  absolute  atheism  which  re- 
were  the  true  creed  and  if  the  universe  were  purposeless,  ^^  e 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  expecting  good  rather  than  anomaly, 
evil:    and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  modern   writers 
(Herbert  Spencer  for  instance)  who  in  words  deny  the 
possibility  of  our  discovering  the  purpose  of  the  universe, 
or  whether  it  has  any  purpose  at  all,  nevertheless  use  the 
old  language  which  regards  evil  as  an  anomaly.    Such  lan- 
guage testifies  to  the  depth  of  the  religious  instinct  which 
regards  the  universe  as  the  creation  of  a  Father  who  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  give  good  gifts  to  His  children. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  the  anomaly  of  evil  in  a  Divinely  The  ano- 
created  universe  is  capable  of  being  altogether  solved.  ™^}8  0# 
Moral  perplexities  admit  of  degrees  of  light  and  darkness,  partial 
and  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  faith,  besides  being  a  gain  ** utl011, 
to  science,  if  we  are  put  on  what  is  evidently  the  right 
track  for  solution.     Moreover,  the  highest  form  of  evil  is  The  great- 
the  most  explicable.     The  greatest  of  all  evils  is  guilt,  or  the  most* 
voluntary  sin :  but  it  would  be  an  impossibility  of  the  explicable, 
nature  of  a  contradiction,  that  there  should  be  room  for  the  Seepage 
production  of  that  highest  kind  of  virtue  which  consists  in  251# 
the   self-determination  of  a  free  will  towards  holiness, 
without  the  possibility  of  sin  and  guilt. 

In  examining  the  facts  of  the  universe  with  the  view  See  Chap- 

°  *  let  16. 
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of  finding  suggestions  of  a  Divine  Purpose,  we  find  that 
The  lower  the  lower  functions  of  nature  minister  to  the  higher: — 
minister  to  matter  to  life,  and  merely  organic  life  to  mind.    We  find 
the  higher,  ft^t  variety  appears  to  be  aimed  at  for  its  own  sake, 
as  an  absolute  purpose:  and  this  appears  to  be  true  in 
Variety  is  the  moral  world  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature.    We  also 
lute  end.    fin^ — what  is  far  more  important, — that  the  highest  per- 
fection is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  manifested  on  a  small 
High  per-  scale.    Thus,  the  greatest  wealth  of  beauty  is  lavished  on 
faction       ^e  8maue8t  things.     life,  which  is  a  higher  product  of 
and  the      creative  power  than  mere  matter,  is  much  less  abundant : 
thingsare  an(^  there  is  a  degree  of  perfection  manifested  in  snow- 
the  most    crystals,  in  the  structures  of  microscopic  plants,  and  in  the 
finished,     sculpture  of  microscopic  shells,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
nature's  mightier  works.     It  is  recognized  as  right  by  the 
artistic  sense,  that  the  lower  functions  should  thus  minister 
to  the  higher,  and  that  the  highest  perfection  should  be 
least  in  quantity :  and  were  everything  in  nature  consis- 
tent with  these  principles,  probably  no  perplexity  would 
ever  have  been  felt  on  the  subject  of  Creative  Purpose. 
Imperfec-  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.    The  lower  functions 
natural      minister  very  imperfectly  to  the  higher  ones :  matter  does 
world-       minister  to  life,  but  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  occupied  by  burning  and  by  frozen  deserts,  shows 
that  matter  ministers  to  life  much  less  perfectly  than  it  might 
do  under  the  existing  laws  of  nature :  and  sometimes,  as  in 
storms  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the  forces  of  matter,  instead 
of  being  ministerial  to  life,  become  destructive :  and  life 
itself  is  capable  of  becoming  diseased.     Moreover,  from 
the  fact  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  organic  world,  that 
the  minutest  care  and  the  completest^nisA  (in  the  artistic 
sense)  are  in  general  bestowed  not  on  the  vastest  but 
on  the  highest  works  of  nature,  we  might  expect  the 
mental  and  moral  nature  of  man,  which  is  the  highest  of 
nature's  products,  to  be  also  that  wherein  the  highest 
Imperfec-  perfection  should  be  manifested.    But  so  far  is  this  from 
man°        being  the  case,  that  man's  spiritual  nature  is  extensively 
diseased,  and  has  till  now  appeared  to  the  most  thoughtful 
men  to  be  a  ruin. 
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u  The  universe  as  known  to  us  may  thus  be  compared  Page  238. 
to  some  vast  temple,  of  magnificent  design  and  rich  orna- 
ment, but  partly  unfinished  and  partly  defaced ;  and  with 
the  central  shrine  the  most  imperfect  of  all,  though  show- 
ing traces  of  design  which  would  have  been  the  noblest 
in  the  whole  structure  if  it  had  been  rightly  executed." 
Consequently  the  purpose  of  creation  can  be  neither  the  The  pur- 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness  nor  the  highest  ^^ 
possible  average  of  virtue.     But  if  the  purpose  of  creation  cannot  be 
is  to  produce  not  the  highest  average  of  virtue  but  virtue  est  average 
of  the  highest  and  most  varied  types : — and,  especially,  not  of  virtue, 
the  most  perfect  attainment  so  much  as  attainment  in  the  be  virtue 
highest  class ; — then  this  purpose  has  been  attained.     The  ^S^t 
belief  that  such  actually  is  the  purpose  of  creation  is  con-  type, 
sistent  with  the  fact  that  the  highest  and  most  valuable  ^f17  p' 
products  of  nature  are  least  in  quantity : — life  being  less 
abundant  than  matter,  and  miud  less  abundant  than  life : 
— and  this  conclusion  gives  us  the  means  whereby  we 
may  at  least  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  perplexing  problems  belonging  to  the  Divine 
purposes  in  creation. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  very  imperfect 
virtue  which  has  been  attained  by  even  the  best  men  can 
be  of  sufficient  value  in  the  Creator's  sight  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  creation.  It  is  however  a  possible  reply 
to  this,  that  the  earth  is  only  one  of  an  unknown  number 
of  planets,  and  that  there  may  be  more  perfect  attainment 
of  excellence  in  others  than  in  this.  If  variety  in  the  types  The  Crea- 
of  excellence  is  part  of  the  creative  purpose,-  it  is  not  tor.8«ek.8 

r  r     r       '  variety  in 

necessary  to  prove  that  the  moral  administration  of  this  the  moral 
planet  is  that  which  produces,  or  is  intended  to  produce,  aJJd  our* 
the  highest  possible  excellence ;  it  will  be  enough  if  we  can  moral 
perceive  that  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature  and  the  moral  0niy  one 
trials  of  human  life  are  the  conditions,  and  perhaps  the  ne-  among 

r         r  many. 

cessary  conditions,  of  the  development  of  a  kind  of  virtue 
which  could  be  developed  only  in  such  a  world  as  ours. 

The  other  objection  to  the  view  here  stated  is  that  it  is 
self-refuting  and  suicidal.    How  can  it  be  favourable  to 
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The  belief  the  highest  virtue — how  can  it  favour  any  but  a  selfish 
ceUeuce "  tyPe  °f  virtue — to  believe  that  the  entire  moral  adminis- 
which  is  tration  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  of  this  planet,  exists 
to  be  f°r  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  few  to  attain  to  a  degree  of 
shared       virtue  which  the  majority  of  their  fellow-men  are  not  to 

with  man-  i 

kind  must  share  ?    Such  a  belief  may  be  consistent  with  the  most 
selfishness. exa^^  virtue  of  the  heroic  type,  but  it  must  tend  to 
See  Chap-  engender  an  unsympathizing  and  selfish  spirit,  and  must 
awl  23.      therefore  be  hostile  to  that  highest  of  all  kinds  of  excel- 
lence which  has  been  invented  by  Christ    We  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  purpose  of  creation  is  to  make 
the  highest  virtue  possible :  yet  we  now  see  that  our  under- 
standing  the  purpose  tends  to  defeat  the  purpose. 

We  cannot,  on  any  hypothesis,  rest  in  this  as  our  final 
conclusion.     If  there  is  a  moral  cosmos,  it  is  as  unbe- 
lievable as  if  it  contained  a  contradiction :    if  there  is 
no  moral  cosmos,  all  such  inquiries  are  futile  because 
Escape       the  postulate  of  them  all  is  untrue.     Nevertheless  the 
inthe doc- reason^n8  which  has  brought  us  to  this  apparent  dead- 
line of  a   lock  is  sound ;  and  the  way  out  of  the  dead- lock  is  by 
storation?"  *he  doctrines  of  Immortality  and  of  a  final  general  restora- 
tion : — the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  where  not  only  justice 
but  grace  shall  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  obvious  analogies  of  nature 
are  opposed  to  the  belief  in  immortality.     But  this  is  only 
saying  in  other  words  that  immortality  is  altogether  outside 
of  our  present  experience :  and  there  is  no  reason  in  this 
for  thinking  it  impossible,  because  it  would  be  absurd  to 
believe  that  our  experience  is  any  measure  of  the  Creator's 
Nature      resources.    Space  and  time  give  no  suggestion  of  matter  : 
pare  For     iner^a  an<*  gravitation  give  no « suggestion  of  the  forces 
immor-      which  produce  crystallization :  crystallization  gives  no  sug- 
matter*8     gestion  of  life,  and  vegetative  life  gives  no  suggestion  of 
does  for     consciousness.    Even  so,  immortal  life  may  differ  from  that 
Seepage    nature  which  is  known  to  us,  only  as  one  grade  in  that 
288#  nature  differs  from  another  :  and  as  matter  and  force  pre- 

pare for  life  and  mind,  and  lead  up  to  them,  so  the  whole 
world  of  matter  and  life  may  be  a  preparation  for  the 
spiritual  world  wherein  immortal  life  is  to  dwell. 
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The  really  strong  argument  for  immortality,  however,  is  Argument 
the  sense  of  an  uncompleted  purpose  in  nature  and  in  !^!mm°£ 
human  life.     The  formation  of  noble  human  character  is  the  the  sense 
highest  purpose  of  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  any-  pi^n^ss. 
thing :  and  when  this  has  been  striven  for  in  the  present  life  S"  &*"?- 

t&r  9ft 

with  real  though  very  imperfect  success,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  believe  that  God  will  resume  and  carry  forward  the  work 
in  a  future  life  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  such 
a  faith  as  this  is  to  benefit  the  moral  nature :  both  for  the 
general  reason  that  virtue  needs  the  stimulus  of  hope,  and 
for  the  special  reason  that  only  thus  can  those  who  aspire 
after  virtue  believe  that  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men  are 
destined  to  be  sharers  in  their  attainment. 

Moreover,  we  feel  that  moral  laws  are  as  real  as  mathe- 
matical ones.  Space  and  time  have  become  forms  of  our 
thought  because  we  belong  to  a  physical  universe  which 
exists  under  their  conditions  :l  and  morality  has  become  a 
law  of  our  thought  because  we  belong  to  a  spiritual  universe 
whereof  it  is  the  law.  "Mathematical  laws  work  out  their  Argument 
results  in  the  physical  universe :  and  are  not  moral  laws  fo^must 
to  have   a  universe  wherein  to  work  out  their  results  ?  have  a 

world 

This  is  only  a  statement  in  modern  language  of  the  old  wherein  to 
argument  for  immortality  from  the  instinctive  hope  of  the  wor^  out 
ultimate  manifestation  of  Eternal  Justice — and,  I  will  add, 
of  Eternal  Mercy. 

The  moral  world  is  so  constituted  that  justice  has  a  natural  Justice  in 
tendency  to  execute  itself:  and  consequently  if  there  is  a^fworkL 
future  life  so  as  to  give  indefinite  time,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing  approximation  Sec  page 
to  a  perfect  administration  of  justice,  so  as  to  give  to  each  305' 
as  he  deserves.    This  may  be  the  result  of  a  purely  natural 
and  self-executing  process  without  any  special  Divine  inter- 
vention.    We  may  thus  say,  not  as  a  definition  of  the 
word  but  as  a  statement  of  fact,  that  justice  is  natural  law 
among  beings  which  have  a  moral  nature. 

It  is  also  true,  and  in  the  same  sense,  that  grace  is  justice,  Justice 
or  righteousness,  among  beings  who  have  free  personality.  ^  J^e* 
Justice  may  be  the  attribute  of  a  system,  but  Grace  can  317. 

1  See  "Habit  and  Intelligence,"  especially  Chapter  37. 
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only  belong  to  a  Person.    A  just  system  is  satisfied  with 
rewarding  and  punishing,  but  a  righteous  Person  must 
desire  that  others  were  righteous: — to  desire  this  is  to 
desire    their  highest  welfare,  and  this  is  consequently 
the  definition  of  Grace.    Justice  aims  at  punishing  sin, 
but  Grace    aims    at    destroying  it;    and  if  there  is  a 
righteous  and  therefore  gracious  God,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  that  He  will  ultimately  destroy  all  sin ;  by 
healing   it  through  repentance    where   this   is   possible, 
and  by  extinguishing  the  sinner's  existence  where  the  sin 
has  become  too  closely  identified  with  his  nature  to  admit 
Universal  of  repentance.    Thus  there  will  first  be  universal  justice  and 
universal* *  ftfterwards  universal  mercy.     And  as  punishment  has  no 
mercy.       necessary  tendency  to  produce  repentance,  the  dispensa- 
ter  22.  P    ^ion  °f  mercy,  or  grace,  will  not  be  a  mere  result  of  the 
dispensation  of  justice,  but  must,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  judge  from  the  data  before  us,  be  due  to  a  dis- 
Hopoofa  tinct  agency,  which   we  cannot  discover  for  ourselves 
reve  ation.  though  jt  may  p08Sibly  be  made  known  to  us  by  revelation. 
See  page        We  might  no  doubt  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator 
with  such  a  nature  that  punishment  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  heal  sin  by  ensuring  repentance.   Had  it  been  so, 
the  dispensation  of  justice,  which  belongs  to  nature,  would 
have  been  also  a  dispensation  of  grace,  and  no  distinct 
dispensation  of  grace  would  have  been  needed :  but  this, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  have  afforded  no  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  that  highest  righteousness  which  has 
been  manifested  in  Christ. 

We  have  seen  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  Divine  revelation 
to  man  at  all,  there  is  an  d  priori  probability  of  its  being 
The  reve-  made  through  history.     It  appears  inconceivable  that  a  de- 
probably    finite  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  the  indefinite  reve- 
be  made     lation  of  God  in  nature  and  in  conscience,  can  be  made  in 
history.  *    any  other  way,  at  least  if  it  is  to  address  not  only  the  in- 
See  Chap-  teHect  by  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  the  affec- 
tions by  letting  the  Divine  character  be  seen  in  action : 
and  it  appears  d  priori  probable  that  religion  will  be  more 
closely  connected  with  history  than  with  science,  because 
religion  addresses  itself  to  the  capacity  for  faith,  and  history, 
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in  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  science  and  incapable  of 
being  brought  under  its  formulae,  addresses  itself  to  the 
power  of  understanding  human  character  by  sympathy  and 
insight,  in  a  way  transcending  logic  and  akin  to  faith. 

The  Divine  administration  of  justice  is  called  Legal  Eeli-  Legal  and 
gion :  that  of  grace-  is  called  Evangelical  Eeligion.     Legal  cJ^ff. 
Religion  is  the  extension  into  a  future  state  of  that  justice  gi°n : 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  execute 
itself  in  the  present  world  of  human  life.     Nature — under-  their 
standing  nature  in  Butler's  sense,  as  including  the  world  ^jjj^jjj^8 
of  human  life — has  analogies  with  religion  chiefly  on  the  ture. 
legal  side :  nature  has  a  revelation  of  justice,  but  none  of 
mercy.     That  is  to  say,  there  are  very  strong  indications 
in  nature  of  the  probability  of  justice  being  hereafter 
dominant,  but  none  of  mercy  being  so.     Nature  does  how- 
ever contain  one  immensely  important  foreshadowing  of 
Divine  grace :  that  is  to  say  in  domestic  life :  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  of  brother  and  brother,  and  of 
husband  and  wife :   relations  which  are  not  based  on 
justice  but  on  love. 

We  have  seen  also  that  miracles,  or  supernatural  signs,  Proof  of 
appear  to  be  an  indispensable  condition,  not  indeed  of  a  wdmcle. 
revelation  being  made  but  of  its  being  proved.    If  the 
Originating  Cause  of  the  universe  is  a  living  Will, — and  Su  Chap- 
we  have  seen  this  to  be  a  probable  hypothesis  altogether 
independently  of  revelation, — there  is  no  impossibility  in 
this  Will,  on  particular  occasions,  setting  aside  the  laws 
which  it  has  itself  appointed  for  the  guidance  of  the  uni- 
verse.    Of  course  it  is  not  credible  that  this  should  be  done 
without  an  adequate  purpose :  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  only  being  in  this  world 
who  is  capable  of  attaining  to  moral  life,  is  an  adequate 
purpose  for  working  a  miracle. 

Miracles  however  do  not  prove  holiness :  holiness  must 
be  its  own  proof :  it  cannot  be  proved  by  anything  but 
itself.  What  miracles  prove  is  supernatural  power.  A 
revelation  accompanied  and  attested  by  miracles  must  be 
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of  supernatural  origin : — its  moral  character  alone  can  decide 
whether  it  is  Divine. 

Moral  truth,  like  mathematical  truth,  is  seen  to  be  such 
by  its  own  light.     A  law  of  either  mathematics  or  morals, 
when  its  truth  is  seen,  is  seen  to  be  true  with  a  clearness 
and  certainty  to  which  nothing  can  be  added.1   But  mathe- 
matics alone  can  give  no  information  beyond  itself :— it 
can  give  no  information  about  real  existence.     So  with 
moral  science  :  it  cannot  tell  whether,  in  any  other  worlds 
than  our  own,  there  are  beings  with  moral  intelligence  ; 
-  it  cannot  tell,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  whether  there  is 
any  moral  government  of  the  universe :  but  it  does  assert 
that  moral  law  is  binding  on  every  Being  in  the  entire 
universe  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  understand  it: 
and  it  does  assert  that  if  there  is  any  moral  government  of 
the  universe  at  all,  that  government  must  be  righteous. 
Relation  of     The  relation  between  the  truths  of  mathematical  and 
ticaito1*   physical  science  is  parallel  to  the  relation  between  mo- 
experi-       rality  and  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  world  made  known 
science,      by  revelation.     In  physical  science  experimental  facts  are 
tiT?11  fl  *°  interpreted  and  made  intelligible  by  their  agreement  with 
morals  to   mathematical  theory : — in  theology,  a  revelation  is  made 
theology.    cre<iible  and  significant  by  its  agreement  with  moral  theory. 
But  in  physical  science,  facts  are  not  proved  to  be  facts  by 
their  accordance  with  theory :  they  must  be  ascertained 
by  observation  and  experiment     So,  in  theology  it  does 
not  suffice  for  proof  that  a  religion  is  so  accordant  with 
the  highest  morality  that  it  is  worthy  to  have  come  from 
God  :  it  must  also  have  experimental  proof :  and  this  can 
only  consist  in  miracle  of  some  kind :  either  in  that  dis- 
play of  superhuman  power  which  is  usually  called  miracle, 
or  in  that  display  of  supernatural  knowledge  which  is 
called  prophecy. 
Where  the     But  the  parallelism,  like  most  analogies,  is  true  only  up 
reversed.18  t°  a  certain  point ;  beyond  it  there  is  a  contrast  instead  of 
a  resemblance.     In  physical  science  the  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  observed  fact;  if  theory  is  contradicted  by  fact,  the 

1  See  Note  6  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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theory  must  be  wrong.     But  in  theology  the  opposite  is  In  physics 
true :  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  moral  principles :  and  if  a  Jj^te^ 
revelation  were  to  be  attested  by  unquestionable  miracles,  appeal  is 
and  yet  to  contain  doctrines  opposed  to  morality,  or  doc-  theofogy,m 
trines  whereof  the  legitimate  influence  in  the  formation  of Jt **  **> 
character  must  be  injurious,  the  right  inference  would  be  principles, 
that  the  miracles  and  the  doctrines  alike  were  not  from 
God,  but  from  an  evil  though  supernatural  power. 

Eevelation  by  means  of  miracle  is  a  condescension  to  the  All  vert- 
weakness  of  man's  faculties  for  knowledge.     We  can  ima-  ^onde-18 
gine  beings  who  should  be  able  to  perceive  all  spiritual  scension  to 
truth  by  direct  perception.    But  we  are  so  constituted  that  ness.*6* 
we  need  to  learn  by  indirect  ways,  and  to  have  the  results 
of  theory  verified  by  experiment.    This  however  is  not  a 
special  characteristic  of  our  knowledge  of  spiritual  things ; 
it  also  belongs  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  things,  for 
which  experimental  verification  is  as  needful  as  theoretical 
reasoning. 

It  is  not  however  doing  full  justice  to  the  Christian  The 
theory  of  miracles  to  call  them  mere  experimental  proofs.  £^52? 
The  miracles  of  Christ,  being  mostly  works  of  mercy  and  are  not 
having  all  of  them  a  moral  character,  are  not  only  proofs  butypr°°  * 
but  illustrations,  and  as  it  were  specimens,  of  that  King-  51ln«tra.- 
dom  of  Heaven,  or  dispensation  of  justice  and  mercy,  which 
He  came  to  make  known. 

To  conclude  :• — A  religious  philosophy  can  scarcely  lay 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  truth,  that  the  highest  know- 
ledge is  not  the  result  of  experience  but  of  intuition.     It  is  The  high- 
by  intuition,  or  rational  instinct,  that  we  know  such  truths  ledge'isthe 
as  the  existence  of  a  Principle  of  Unity  behind  the  diversity  result  of 
of  visible  things  :  that  this  Principle  of  Unity  must  be  a 
Self-existent  Being,  and  that  the  Self-Existent  Being  must 
be  infinite.     And  it  is  by  intuition,  or  moral  instinct,  that 
we  know  such  truths  as  the  uncreated  and  unchangeable 
nature  of  moral  law,  and  trust  with  certainty  that  if  there 
is  any  moral  administration  of  the  universe  at  all,  that 
administration  must  be  righteous.     We  cannot  doubt  these 
truths,  and  yet,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  they  do  not 
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admit  of  verification  by  experience  : — any  apparent  verifi- 
cation really  takes  them  for  granted. 
Practical        From  this  theoretical  truth,  a  practical  truth  of  the  first 
from^thi*.  importance  follows.     Nothing  which  is  proved  by  a  funda- 
mental axiom  can  be  more  certain  than  that  axiom.     Now, 
it  is  by  the  axiom  that  God  cannot  be  untrue  or  unrigh- 
teous that  all  other  truths  of  religion  are  proved :  for  if 
*  this  were  doubtful,  we  could  not  put  faith  in  God.    Conse- 
quently, any  dogma  of  religion  which  contradicts  this 
instinctive  belief  in  the  Divine  Goodness   ought  to  be 
rejected,  just  as  we  would  reject  any  logical  argument 
which  would  land  us  in  a  denial  of  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  logic,  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be  at  once  true 
and  false. 
Distinc-         The  power  whereby  we  know  those  elementary  and  yet 
tween  the  supersensual  truths  spoken  of  in  the  two  paragraphs  im- 
Keasonand  mediately  preceding,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  power 
standing,   whereby  we  reason  from  data  afforded  by  sensible  percep- 
tion to  conclusions  of  the  same  order  with  their  data.    To 
use  Kant's  distinction,  the  former  power  is  the  reason,  the 
latter  is  the  understanding.    The  understanding  belongs  to 
itsground.  us  as  beings  who  are  developed  in  space  and  time :  the 
reason,  or  the  intuitive  faculty  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  belongs 
to  us  as  members  of  the  spiritual  and  Divine  universe.1 
We  have  a  capacity  for  knowing  natural  things,  because 
we  are  part  of  the  world  of  nature :  we  have  a  capacity  for 
knowing  Divine  things,  because  we  are  of  God. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  recognition  of  an  intuitive 

power  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  and  transcending  sensa- 

Accord-     tion,  is  contrary  to  a  sound  inductive  philosophy.    I  reply 

tMswith   ^at,  on  ^e  contrary,  it  is  required  by  inductive  philo- 

inductive  sophy  :  for  a  sound  inductive  philosophy  cannot  refuse  to 

take  account  of  all  truth  of  whatever  kind.  Mr.  Mill  states 

as  the  chief  question  of  psychology,  whether  there  are  any 

mental  facts  which  cannot  be  derived  from  impressions  of 

1  Concerning  the  mental  nature  which  would  be  the  result  of  a  well- 
developed  understanding  without  any  trace  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  see 
Browning's  "Caliban  upon  Setebos."  That  poem  is  probably  the  most 
wonderful  study  of  imaginary  psychology  ever  produced.  Beside  it,  Shake- 
speare's Caliban  is  a  sb'ght  sketch,  and  Swift's  Hounyhyms  a  mere  daub. 
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sense  working  through  the  laws  of  what  in  Ids  language 
is  called  the  association  of  ideas,  in  mine  mental  habit. 
I  accept  this  statement  of  the  problem ;  I  admit  that  the 
study  of  Mind  must  begin  from  that  of  sensation.1  But 
we  have  found  that  a  strictly  inductive  study  of  Mind 
shows  that  there  are  elements  in  our  mental  nature  which 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for:  and  these  are  not  merely 
residual  phenomena,  but  elements  involved  in  all,  even 
the  simplest  and  earliest,  mental  activity.  The  laws  of 
mental  habit,  or  association,  alone,  will  not  account  for 
the  simplest  act  of  belief :  neither  for  the  sense  of  personal 
identity  through  time  and  change,  and  the  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  memory  which  is  inseparable  from  this:  nor 
for  the  belief  that  action  implies  an  agent,  which  is  the 
ground  of  our  recognition  of  an  external  world.  And 
d  fortiori  the  laws  of  association  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  our  capacity  for  faith  in  superior  natures,  for  our 
belief  in  moral  law  as  universally  and  unalterably  binding, 
and  our  hope,  all  appearances  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, of  justice  and  mercy  from  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe. 


NOTE  A. 

The  following  admirable  passage  is  the  conclusion  of  an  essay  on 
"  the  Atheistic  explanation  of  religion,"  in  Mr.  Hutton's  "Essays 
Theological  and  Literary  "  (Strahan,  1871). 

"  A  great  discoverer  or  a  great  genius  in  purely  human  arts  is  &  H.  Hut- 
a  man  who,  after  he  has  learned  all  he  can,  shows  a  deep  self-  testimony 
reliance  and  an  imperious  audacity  in  making  new  combinations  of  the 
and  in  striking  out  new  enterprises.     In  such  arts  a  man  who  J^^114" 
jealously  restrained  his  own  impulses  of  self-confidence  would  be  God. 
at  once  felt  to  be  second-rate, — to  be  a  copyist.   How  is  it  that  by 
the  universal  assent  of  mankind  this  is  otherwise  in  relation  to 
moral  excellence ;  that  the  ideal  character — the  character  which 
we  even  regard  as  morally  the  most  original,  that  is,  as  embodying 
the  most  of  true  creative  genius — is  of  the  opposite  type  ?  How 

2  See  the  second  vol.  of  "  Habit  and  Intelligence." 
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is  it  that  humility,  or  the  habit  of  waiting  to  be  ruled  by  some 
power  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  often  mortifying  to  self — not 
enterprise  or  the  ambition  of  boldly  striking  out  the  path  most 
in  harmony  with  previous  theory  and  experience — is  regarded  as 
affording  the  highest  type  of  moral  excellence  ?  If  a  real  reveal- 
ing character  draws  men  on,  in  proportion  as  they  have  faith 
and  trust,  this  is  natural  enough ;  but  if  spiritual  progress  ia 
all  self-caused,  and  our  religion  is  only  the  high-tide  mark  of  our 
self-attained  practice,  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  boldness  and 
self-dependence  and  natural  arbitrariness  would  be  the  best  means 
of  access  to  new  and  better  standards  of  moral  conception.  Yet 
it  is  the  very  basis  of  a  religious  character,  and  of  the  very 
essence  of  that  prophetic  power  which  has  most  influenced  the 
fate  of  men  ;  it  is  even  the  essence  of  such  characters  as  Socrates 
no  less  than  that  of  Christ,  to  be  utterly  dependent  on  guidance 
from  within.1  It  is  no  accident  that  the  highest  and  finest 
minds  are  essentially  of  the  leaning  type,  and  marked  chiefly 
by  humility.  This  truly  indicates  that  those  learn  most  of 
moral  truth  who  are  most  willing  to  be  passive  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Were  God  only  the  glorified  image  of  man,  those  who 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  intrinsic  self-reliance  and  inborn 
impetuous  impulse  would  be  as  much  leaders  in  the  spiritual 
and  moral  as  they  are  in  the  secular  world." 


NOTE  B. 

THB   CERTAINTY   OF  GEOMETRICAL  AXIOMS. 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  in  several  other  places  in  this 
work,  I  have  spoken  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry 
as  absolutely  certain.     As  this  is  not  undisputed,  I  design  to 
make  a  few  remarks  here  on  the  nature  of  their  certainty. 
Oar  know-      It  is  generally  agreed   that  our  first  conceptions  of  space 

ledge  of      come  through  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,   including  the 

apace 

comes  at  sense  of  motion  in  that  of  touch  :  and  that  without  the  action 
tl™*  h  °^  *ne8e  8ense8  the  mind  could  not  form  any  conception  of 
the  senses,  space :  though  a  mind  acted  on  through  the  sense  of  hearing 

1  Is  not  \ciiMn  an  error  of  the  pen  for  above  t  Those  who  are  self- 
dependent  are  surely  dependent  on  guidance  from  icithin.  Mr.  Hutton's 
expression  ia  however  too  common  a  one  in  this  sense  to  be  misleading. 
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alone  might  develop  a  reasoning  faculty  like  ours.     But  now  When 
that  we  have  learned  the  properties  of  space,  has  our  know-  jound»  ** 
ledge  thereof  any  necessary  character,  like  our  knowledge  of  the  sary  know- 
truth  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  he  at  once  true  and  false  ?  led8e  ? 
or  is  it  only  experimental  knowledge  of  the  widest  generality, 
like  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  f 

I  reply  to  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  three  dimensions  in  Our  know- 
space  appears  to  be  purely  experimental     We  are  constituted  to  ^Se  °{ 
exist  and  to  move  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  no  more :  mentions 
consequently  we  have  experience  of  these,  we  have  discovered  is  purely 
them,  and  we  know  them.     But  this  fact  in  no  way  excludes  mental* 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  fourth  dimension,  or  an  infi- 
nite number  of  dimensions  : — it  only  shows  us  to  be  so  oonsti-  There  may 
tuted  that  we  cannot  have  experience  of  more  than  three ;  and  Dumber  of 
we  cannot  imagine  anything  fundamentally  different  from  our  dimen- 
experience.     To  mention  a  case  where  it  might  be  supposed  J"j^*  m 
that  the  imagination  was  much  less  fettered  by  its  conditions, 
we  cannot  imagine  a  colour  which  shall  be  totally  unlike  either 
white  or  some  one  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.     And  if  we 
had  experience  of  only  two  dimensions  in  space — that  is  to  say, 
if  our  bodies  were  plane  surfaces  without  thickness,  and  our 
motions  confined  to  a  plane — it  would  be  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  of  a  third  dimension  as  it  is  under  our  actual  conditions 
for  us  to  conceive  of  a  fourth. 

But  though  it  is  thus  quite  credible  that  our  knowledge  of  But  so  far 
the  properties  of  space  may  be  only  an  infinitely  smell  fraction  j^j^w? 
of  what  may  be  known  to  beings  of  higher  faculties  than  ours,  ledge  of 
yet  so  far  as  it  exists  it  is  perfectly  true  and  trustworthy.  t*J!J>ro"  f 
Once  the  properties  of  straight  lines  are  given,  we  see  that  they  space  is 
are  necessarily  true,  and  true  to  infinity :  and  to  believe  that  trufS" 
lines  which  are  parallel  at  all  may  possibly  converge  or  diverge 
after  being  prolonged  to  a  very  great  distance,  would  be  the 
same  kind  of  absurdity,  if  not  indeed  a  case  of  the  absurdity,  of 
thinking  that  two  contradictory  propositions  may  both  be  true. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  agree  both  with  those  who  regard  our  con-  Our  con- 
ception of  space  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  with  those  who  gS^fe  a 
regard  it  as  a  form  of  thought     It  is  a  result  of  the  experience  result  of 
of  the  race  which  has  become  a  form  of  thought  for  the  indivi-  JJ^h^uT 
duaL     This  view  is  Herbert  Spencer's.     It  will  be   found   to  become  a 
reconcile  and  combine  what  is  true  in  both  of  the  opposing  views  forra  °* 

,  rr         o  thought. 

mentioned  above. 

The  view  which  I  have  adopted  implies  the  objective  reality  Space  is 

of  space  : — our  conception  of  space  could  not  be  the  result  of  objectively 
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experience  if  space  had  not  existed  before  we  had  experience  of 
it.1  And  if  space  had  no  objective  reality,  the  question  whether 
there  may  possibly  be  more  than  three  dimensions  in  space 
would  have  no  meaning. 

But  if  it  is  granted  that  our  conception  of  space  is  in  its  origin 
a  result  of  experience,  the  question  arises  whether  in  this  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  results  of  our  experience  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  possibility  of  being  modified  by  a  wider  experience. 
Are  our      May  it  not  be  that  the  law  of  parallel  lines  continuing  parallel 
•pace  ab-    h°w«ver  &*  *W  may  be  prolonged,  is  only  approximately  true : 
solutely     and  that,  although  we  know  it  to  be  sensibly  true  of  all  distances 
at>     xi-     w^c^  kave  ye*  ^een  measured,  yet  it  may  prove  not  to  be  sensibly 
mately       true  of  such  distances  as  those  which  separate  us  from  the  farthest 
true  f         0f  the  visible  stars  f  This  speculation  has  been  seriously  advanced 
by  Helmholtz.9    Though  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  is  to  say  not 
capable  of  being  represented   in  imagination,  its   possibility 
Case  of  an  may  be  thus  shown : — Let  us  suppose  a  race  of  beings  having 
worfd?       mental  faculties  like  ours,  but  with  bodies  extended  in  two 
dimensions  only  and  without  thickness,  and  capable  of  horizontal 
motion  only  and  not  of  vertical.     It  is  evident  that  their  con- 
ception of  space  would  be  limited  to  horizontal  extension,  and 
that  the  only  geometrical  science  they  could  work  out  would 
be  plane  geometry.     Suppose  that  the  surface  they  inhabited 
was  however  not  a  plane  but  a  sphere,  so  large  that  only  mea- 
surement** on  the  largest  possible  scale  could  detect  any  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  parallel  lines  and  plane  figures :  and  suppose 
such  deviation  to  be  established  by  measurement ; — this  would 
be  a  fact  in  their  experience  exactly  similar  to  what  it  would  be 
in  ours  if  we  were  to  find  the  law  of  parallel  lines  apparently 
untrue  when  measured  on  the  vastest  celestial  spaces.     Further, 
we  may  imagine  such  a  race  ascertaining  the  deviation  from 
parallelism  at  various  distances  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  fouud 
a  science  of  spherical  geometry :  and  their  theory  of  spherical 
geometry  might  be  practically  confirmed  by  the  sphere  being 

1  I  am  aware  that  Bain  holds,  not  only  that  we  acquire  our  conception 
of  space  solely  by  means  of  motion,  which  is  a  tenable  opinion  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  it  (see  "  Habit  and  Intelligence/*  Chapter  36),  but  that 
space,  or  extension,  has  no  meaning  except  the  possibility  of  motion.  This 
appears  to  involve  the  absurdity  that  we  create  space  by  our  experience 
of  it 

1  See  his  article  in  the  Academy  of  12th  February,  1870,  and  the  reply 
to  it  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  in  Nature  of  19th  October,  1871.  What 
follows  in  the  text,  except  the  final  paragraph,  is  a  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Jarons's  views,  which  I  adopt. 
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travelled  round,  so  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  straight  line 
should  be  experimentally  proved  to  return  into  itself  again. 
These  facts  would  compel  the  mathematicians  of  such  a  world  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  third  dimension  in  space  as  made 
known  by  the  results  of  experience,  though  as  inconceivable  by 
their  imaginations  as  a  fourth  dimension  is  by  ours. 

But  though  their  intuitive  notions  of  the  properties  of  straight 
lines  would  thus  be  found  in  practice  to  need  correction,  would 
it  follow  that  they  were  in  any  degree  untrue  1  Certainly  not. 
Such  a  discovery  would  prove,  not  that  the  theory  of  parallel 
straight  lines  is  untrue,  but  that  no  perfectly  straight  lines 
could  be  drawn  in  such  a  world.  And  if  such  a  discovery  is 
ever  made  respecting  the  space  in  which  our  worlds  exist  and 
move,  the  inference  ought  to  be,  not  that  the  theory  of  parallels 
is  untrue,  for  this  is  not  more  credible  than  the  truth  of  two 
contradictory  propositions,  but  that  the  space  wherein  we  exist 
is  space  in  which  perfectly  straight  lines  cannot  be  drawn :  and, 
probably,  that  it  is  slightly  bent  in  relation  to  a  fourth  dimension 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  at  present. 

I  do  not  however  regard  the  axioms  that  the  equals  of  equals 
are  equal,  and  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  as  subject 
to  any  possible  corrections  whatever.      They  are  to  be  classed  Troths 
with  the  truths  of  logic,  which  cannot  be  denied  without  self-  ni1^0*11* 
contradiction.    And  to  this  category  belong  the  truths  of  arith-  denied 
metic  with  its  extensions  in  algebra: — they  cannot  be  deiried™—^ 
without  a  fallacy  of  the  nature  of  a  contradiction :  though  it  tion. 
may  often  be  difficult  to  make  this  evident.1 

1  See  the  paragraphs  on  "Verbal  Truth"  in  Francis  W.  Newman's 
"Fragments on  Logic "  published  in  his  "  Miscellanies," 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  DISTINCTIVE  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

E  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  facts  of 

the  external  and  of  the  internal  world — of  Nature 

and  of  Conscience — suggest  the  probability  that  the  world 

has  been  created  and  is  governed  by  a  Qod  of  infinite 

Power,  Wisdom,  and  Holiness :  and  that  there  will  be  for 

us  a  future  life  wherein  His  Wisdom  and  Holiness  will  be 

visibly  justified  by  working  out  their  legitimate  results. 

But  it  is  not  asserted  that  these  suggestions  amount  to 

proof.     To  beings  of  keener  intelligence  than  ours  they 

might  be  sufficient,  but  we  are  so  constituted  that  we 

cannot  trust  to  reasoning,  however  cogent,  without  con- 

We  await  firmatory  proof  or  verification.1    We  therefore  await  a 

tionT1*"    revelation  whereby  God  will  prove  to  us  what  Nature 

to  con-  .  only  suggests. 

nature  and      One  purpose  of  revelation  is  thus    to  confirm  what 
conscience  nature  and  reason  suggest :  and  according  to  what  may 

suggest.  ^°  °  J 

be  called  the  Unitarian  account  of  Christianity,  this  is  its 

sole  purpose.    But  according  to  the  Christianity  of  the 

New  Testament,  of  the  Creeds,  and  of  the  Church,  reve- 

Further     lation  has  a  further  purpose ;  namely,  to  make  known  to 

purpose  of  us  truths  concerning  the  Divine  Being  and  the  Divine 

revelation.  Government  higher  than  any  which  nature  suggests  as 

probable, 
^ri®  ity  These  characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  are  what  are 

the  incar-  called,  in  the  technical  language  of  theology,  the  doetrines 
and  the      of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement. 
Atone-  j  know  it  will  be  said  that  these,  so  far  from  belonging 

to  a  higher  revelation  of  truth  than  the  elementary  doc- 

1  See  the  chapter  on  the  Proof  of  a  Revelation  (Chapter  10). 
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trines  of  God  and  Immortality,  are  really  derived  from  Opinion 
heathenism  : — that  the  Trinity  has  its  source  in  polytheism,  V1**  ?he8e 
the   Incarnation  in  mythology,  and  the  Atonement  in  are  of 
immoral  superstitions  about  buying  off  the  anger  of  an  ori)^611 
offended  Deity.     It  would  be  easy  to  reply,  that  those 
features  of  heathenism  which  appear  like  distorted  frag- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  with  all  their  spiritual  signi- 
ficance either  destroyed  or  turned  into  evil,  are  really 
corruptions  of  truth  revealed  to  man  at  the  beginning  of 
history:  but  I  do  not  make  use  of  this  plausible  and 
fascinating  argument,  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  untrue. 
The  more  closely  we  examine  the  origin  of  religions,  not 
only  in  the  comparative  mythology  which  we  can  study 
in  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  India  but  also  in  the 
religious  ideas  of  savages  who  have  no  literature,  the  more 
clearly  we  see  that  every  religion  (omitting,   of  course, 
revealed  religion)  is  naturalistic  in  its  origin,  and  that 
those  features  which  bear  so  strange  a  likeness  to  distorted 
and  debased  fragments  of  Christianity  are  of  later  develop- 
ment.    On  this  subject  I  have  no  theory  to  ofler,  though 
I  do  not  say  that  no  theory  is  possible.    I  can  no  more 
suggest  any  reason  why  heathen  religions  should  sponta- 
neously assume  such  forms,  than  why  crystalline  growths 
should  mimio  vegetable  forms.    But  in  the  latter  case 
the  obvious  explanation,  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  crystal  and  the  plant,  would  be 
untrue ;  and  it  would  be  equally  untrue,  though  equally 
plausible  to  a  superficial  glance,  to  say  that  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  derived  from  heathen- 
ism.   In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  offer  historical  proofs 
that  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  is  really  the  work 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But  independently  of  these,  it  is  histori- 
historically  impossible  that  a  system  whereof  the  Trinity,  ff^j111" 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement  are  characteristic 
doctrines,  could  have  grown  up  by  any  natural  process  in 
the  arid  soil  and  sultry  climate  of  the  Judaism  of  the  first 
century.1 

*  See  on  this  subject  "The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists :  His  historical 
Character  vindicated ;  or,  an  Examination  of  the  internal  Evidence  for  Our 
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I  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  order  to  mark 
my  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  believed  by 
the  Church.  But  the  true  meaning  of  that  doctrine  has  been 
obscured  by  the  statement  of  it  wherewith  we  are  familiar 
in  the  erroneously  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which 
makes  it  appear  a  mere  statement  of  metaphysical  pro- 
positions, some  of  them  perhaps  without  any  assignable 
meaning,  and  all  of  them  as  remote  as  possible  from  any 
practical  effect  on  human  life,  whether  in  the  guiding  of 
action  or  in  the  formation  of  character.  This,  however, 
altogether  misrepresents  the  true  significance  of  the  doc- 
trine. Christ  has  not  demanded  our  acceptance  of  any 
dogma  merely  as  dogma,  or  as  a  mere  test  of  faith.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  properly  understood,  is  an  emi- 
nently practical  doctrine.  We  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,1  that  between  the  allegiance  of  the  Stoic  to  an 
impersonal  Law  of  duty,  and  that  of  the  Israelite  to  a 
personal  God,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  practical  differ- 
ence: not  in  guiding  action,  for  when  both  were  equally 
ignorant  of  immortality  the  direct  effect  of  both  in  guiding 
action  was  nearly  the  same:  but  in  the  formation  of 
character.  And  there  is  a  difference  of  the  same  kind 
between  faith  in  the  solitary  unincarnate  Deity  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  Father  and 
in  the  Son. 

Belief  in  the  Divine  Father  means  belief  in  a  Divine 
Will  which  is  the  source  of  all  being,  and  in  a  Divine 
Holiness  on  the  principles  whereof,  all  appearances  not- 
withstanding, the  moral  universe  is  governed.  We  have 
seen  that  nature,  including  the  moral  nature  or  con- 
science, suggests  this  belief,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
revelation.  But,  beyond  this,  revelation  tells  of  a  Divine 
Son.  This  doctrine  is  scarcely  suggested  by  nature,  but 
it  is  confirmed  by  conscience.  The  historical  authorities 
for  this  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  are  to  be  stated  in  the 


Lord's  Divine  mission : "  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  A.M.  (Williams  and 
Norgate;  1868).     This  work  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it 
deserves. 
1  Page  801. 
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following  chapter,  but  this  is  the  place  for  showing  how 
our  moral  nature  responds  to  it,  and  declares  it  to  be 
a  doctrine  of  eminently  practical  worth  in  forming 
character. 

If  we  are  not  merely  Pantheists,  recognizing  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  Ground  of  Being,  but  Theists  believing  in 
a  God  of  Will,  Intelligence,  and  Holiness: — in  other  words, 
if  we  believe  in  God  as  our  Father : — we  must  believe  that 
whatever  moral  goodness  there  is  in  us  has  its  source  in 
God :  not  in  His  Will  only  but  in  Hi3  Nature.     Now,  if  all 
the  goodness  of  created  beings  thus  has  its  source  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  must  not  its  prototype  be  there  also  ? 
Yet  if  the  Unitarian  doctrine  is  true — if  God  is  solitary  Without 
Omnipotence  and  unincarnate  Wisdom  and  Holiness — there  we  fin(j  no 
is  nothing  in  His  goodness  which  can  be  the  prototype  of  prototype 
ours.    For  human  goodness  is  essentially  filial,  consisting  goodness 
in  obedience:  and  this  is  most  eminently  true  of  that  UJ.  ^e 

J  Divine, 

highest  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  Can  such  goodness 
have  any  prototype  in  the  Nature  of  the  Uncreated  Euler  ? 
Yet  is  it  credible  that  the  highest  type  of  human  goodness 
is  that  which  is  most  visibly  remote  from  any  possible 
prototype  in  the  Divine?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith  is  conceivable  only  of 
morally  or  intellectually  imperfect  beings ;  but  there  is 
surely  no  difficulty,  even  independently  of  the  instance 
given  to  us  in  Christ,  in  conceiving  of  beings  who  are 
absolutely  perfect  with  a  perfection  which  has  its  root  in 
obedience. 

Further:   if  lave  is  tlie  fulfilling  of  the  law — in  other 
words,  if  love  is  the  sum  of  morality — must  it  not  be  true 
that  the  Divine  Nature,  which  js  holiness,  is  also  love  ? 
Yet  if  God  is  solitary  Omnipotence,  though  He  may  be  a 
loving  Being — though  He  may  love  His  creatures  and 
create  them  in  order  to  love  them — yet  if  He  has  to  and  we 
create  in  order  that  He  may  have  something  to  love,  how  ho^God* 
can  love  belong  to  His  inmost  nature  ?     "  There  is   a  can  be 
goodness  in  trust,  as  there  is  a  goodness  in  trustworthy  ove* 
ness  :  there  is  a  goodness  in  receiving,  as  there  is  a  good- 
ness in  giving :  there  is  a  goodness  in  obeying  rightly,  as 


1 
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Enkineof  there  is  a  goodness  in  ruling  rightly.  Most  assuredly 
oiuhis  CU  these  **e  hoth  forms  of  goodness,  but  shall  we  say  that 
subject,  they  both  exist  in  God  ?  Shall  we  say  that  obedience  and 
submission  and  gratitude  and  trustful  dependence  can  be 
predicated  of  Him,  or  shall  we  say  that  though  these 
qualities  are  good  in  the  creature,  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Creator?"  1  "The  idea  of 
God  as  comprehending  both  the  active  and  the  passive 
of  all  goodness,  distinguished  by  the  personalities  of 
Father  and  Son,  but  united  in  one  common  Spirit,  seems 
to  me  to  give  the  perfect  conception  of  love  and  of 
blessedness  in  love."2 

"  If  there  be  really  in  the  Divine  Nature  an  only  be- 
gotten Son,  one  with  the  Father,  who  is  also  the  Beginning 
or  Head  of  the  spiritual  creation,  the  necessary  inference 
is  that  the  relations  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  are  the 
fundamental  principles  which  regulate  and  harmonize  that 
creation."  8  In  other  words,  if  God  is  love  in  His  inmost 
Being,  before  all  creation,  we  must  believe  that  He  is 
love — Fatherly  love— in  relation  to  those  creatures  of  His 
who  have  attained,  or  are  capable  of  attaining,  to  moral 
intelligence. 
The  If  there  is  a  Divine  Son,  He  must  be,  to  repeat  the 

^Tj^the  expression  used  above, "  the  Beginning  and  Head  of  the 
Head  of     spiritual  creation :  "  that  is  to  say,  all  goodness  in  every 
ritua?1       creature  must  have  not  only  its  prototype  but  its  source 
creation.    ^  jjjm     "  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
**•  H-        faith  in  an  Eternal  Father  can  be  adequately  realized 
on  this      without  the  faith  in  an  Eternal  Son,  or  that,  even  if  it 
subject.      couid#  it  would  fully  answer  the  conscious  wants  of  our 
hearts.    We  need  the  inspiration  and  present  help  of  a 
present  filial  will.    We  cannot  conceive  the  Father   as 
sharing  in  that  dependent  attitude  of  spirit  which  is 
our  principal  spiritual  want.     It  is  a  Father's  perfection 
to  originate,  a  Son's  to  receive.    We  crave  sympathy  and 
aid  in  this  receptive  life.    We  need  the  will  to  be  good  as 

1  The  Spiritual  Order  and  other  papers,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  page  84. 
'  Same,  page  87.  '  Same,  page  243. 
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sous,  and  to  this  the  vivid  faith  in  the  help  of  a  true  Son 
is,  I  think,  essential.  Such  a  revelation  alone  makes 
humility  Divine  rather  than  human:  eternal  instead  of 
temporary  and  finite:  such  a  revelation  alone  refers  the 
origin  of  self-sacrifice  to  heaven-  rather  than  earth.  And 
to  make  humility  and  self-sacrifice  of  essentially  human 
birth  is  false  to  our  own  moral  experience.  We  feel,  we 
know,  that  those  highest  human  virtues,  humility  and 
self-sacrifice,  are  not  original  and  indigenous  in  man,  but 
are  grafted  on  him  from  above.  This  faith,  that  from 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  is  derived  all  the  health  and 
true  perfection  of  humanity,  is  the  one  teaching  which 
robs  Stoicism,  Asceticism,  Unitarian  and  Roman  Catholic 
good  works,  and  the  rest,  of  their  unhealthy  element  of 
pride,  by  teaching  us  that,  in  some  real  sense,  every  pure 
feeling  in  man,  everything  really  noble,  even  self-sacrifice 
itself,  comes  from  above :  that  even  the  humility  of  the 
child  of  God  is  lent  us  by  Him  who  lived  eternally  in 
the  Father's  will  before  He  took  upon  Himself  our  human 
life." 1 

The  belief  in  a  Divine  Son  of  God  might  be  sufficient  The  belief 
for  our  spiritual  nature  if  we  were  sinless  beings,  though  p^e 
finite  and  needing  education  and  development.    But  being  Son  in- 
sinful,  and    therefore  needing  not  only  education  and  for  beings 
growth  in  knowledge  because  we  are  children,  but  also, like  us- 
and  chiefly,  salvation  or  healing 2  because  we  are  sinners, 
how  are  we  practically  brought  any  nearer  to  God  by 
recognizing  as  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  creation  One  who, 
though  a  Son  like  ourselves,  and  as  such  dependent  on 
His  Father,  does  not  share  our  ignorance,  our  weakness, 
and  our  sin  ?    And  what  avails  it  to  be  assured  that  in 
the  truest  sense  God's  inmost  nature  is  love,  while  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  worthy  of  His  love  ?    The  belief  in  the 
Divine  Son  may  suffice  to  bridge  over  the  chasm,  and  to 
establish  sympathy,  between  the  Self-Existent  God  and 
the  creature ;  but  the  initial  difficulty,  and  that  which  we 

1  R.  H.  Hutton's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 
9  See  page  307. 
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feel  as  the  really  important  one,  is  the  question  how  sym- 
pathy is  to  be  established  between  Him  who  is  above  not 
only  sin  but  temptation,  and  us  who  are  beset  with  them 
round  about : — between  Him  who  "  cannot  be  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,"  and  us  who  feel  our 
infirmities  constantly,  and  often  feel  nothing  else?  The 
Divine  Son  may  mediate  between  the  Self-Existent  God 
and  the  creature,  but  who  can  bridge  over  the  chasm 
which  separates  the  Infinitely  Holy  from  the  unholy  ? 
This  question  becomes  more  difficult  the  deeper  our  sense 
of  holiness  becomes :  and  the  only  reply  to  it  which  can 
be  suggested  by  merely  natural  religion  or  by  Unitarian 
Christianity,  is  that  God  may  feel  "some  painless  sym- 
pathy with  pain," *  and  some  sinless  pity  for  sin.  But  the 
reply  given  by  the  Christian  revelation  is  that  the  Divine 
Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  creation  and 
The  Incur-  object  of  our  worship,  has  put  on  our  nature,  and  has  in 
that  nature  endured  our  sorrows  and  overcome  our  tempta- 
tions. Thus  has  sympathy  been  established  between  the 
Divine  and  the  human : — thus  alone,  we  may  infer,  was 
the  establishment  of  such  sympathy  possible  even  to  God. 
Believing  thus  in  the  Incarnation,  we  see  that  God,  who  is 
love  in  His  inmost  nature  before  and  independently  of  all 
creation,  is  the  same  in  this  His  self-manifestation  to  us  : 
and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God  teaches  that 
humility  is  Divine,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
teaches  that  self-sacrifice  is  Divine  also. 
A  (Kffi-  This  is  also  the  reply  to  an  objection  which  strikes  at 

which  it     ^e  T00^  °f  ^  devotion,  and,  though  it  may  have  found 
meets.       expression  but  seldom,  must,  I  think,  have  influenced 
many.     I  mean  the  thought  that  because  God  is  infinite 
in  power  and  incapable  of  suffering,  therefore  His  gifts 
have  cost  Him  nothing — that  He  gives 

"  Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give."  * 

It  is  easier  for  Him  to  say,  "Let  there  be  light," 
than  for  me  to  light  a  candle :  it  is  easier  for  Him  to 
save  a  nation  from  destruction  than  for  me  to  lift  up  a 

1  Tennyson's  In  Menunnain.  9  Tennyson's  Titkunus. 
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child  who  has  fallen  down.  Is  not  then  all  gratitude  to 
God  misplaced  ?  How  can  we  feel  gratitude  to  One  who 
neither  has  made  nor  can  make  any  sacrifice  for  us  ? 
Such  a  suspicion  is  enough  to  paralyse  all  devotion.  Yet 
on  the  postulates  of  the  Jewish  or  Unitarian  creed  it  is 
unanswerable.  I  do  not  see  how  a  pious  Israelite,  or  a 
pious  Unitarian,  could  treat  it  except  by  shrinking  from 
it  with  horror  as  from  the  suggestion  of  an  evil  spirit. 
The  only  reply  which  can  satisfy  both  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  is  that  the  fact  is  not  as  stated : — that  the  Son 
of  God  is  also  the  Son  of  Man,  and  has  sacrificed  Himself 
for  us. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — that  is  to  say  the  Summary, 
doctrine  of  the  distinct  personalities  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  though  united  in  one  Spirit— teaches  that  God  is 
love :  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  teaches  that  His 
love  has  manifested  itself  to  us  in  self-sacrifice. 

It  may  be  urged  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  belief  in  Objection, 
these  doctrines  cannot  be  more  necessary  to  us  than  it  was 
to  those  early  Israelites  before  the  Prophetic  period,  whose 
thoughts  of  God  are  preserved  in  the  Psalms.  They  knew 
little  of  the  Son  of  God  and  nothing  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  consequently  stood  on  the  level  of  what  is  now  called 
Unitarianism  :  yet  their  lofty  devotion  is  generally  felt  to 
be  scarcely  approachable  by  us ;  and  may  not  the  creed  of 
simple  monotheism  which  was  sufficient  for  their  souls 
be  sufficient  also  for  ours  ? 

We  reply,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  far  the  Reply, 
exaltation  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the  early  Israelites  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  their  religious  position  was 
really  in  any  way  equal  to  that  which  Christ  has  opened 
to  us.  The  historical  question  however  h  needless  for  us 
to  discuss.  The  entire  period  before  that  of  the  Prophets 
was  one  of  religious  childhood,  and  the  question  whether 
the  man,  as  compared  with  the  child,  has  gained  or  lost  in 
purity  and  happiness,  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  question 
what  the  man  ought  to  believe  and  to  do.  I  do  not  admit 
that  we,  from  our  manhood  of  Christianity,  ought  to  look 
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back  on  the  childhood  of  early  Judaism  with  any  regret 
whatever:  but  those  who  look  back  on  childhood  with 
the  bitterest  regret  are  also  the  most  deeply  conscious 
that  "  nothing  can  bring  back  that  hour,"  and  that  the 
attempt  to  return  to  it  would  be  only  insincerity  and 
weakness.  The  man  would  starve  on  the  knowledge 
whereon  the  child  revelled  and  throve.  Our  position  is 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity — the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atone- 
ment— as  with  respect  to  the  belief  in  immortality.  We 
see  in  the  career  of  Moses  and  in  the  Ninetieth  Psalm — 
whether  that  Psalm  is  truly  ascribed  to  Moses  or  not — 
that  the  most  exalted  piety  was  once  compatible  with 
ignorance  of  immortality ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer,  now  that 
our  souls  have  become  maturer  and  that  immortality 
has  been  authoritatively  revealed ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  those  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  were  not 
revealed  to  Israel  of  old.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
position  of  the  child  by  refusing  the  privileges  of  the 
man;  and  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  blessings  made 
known  in  the  Christian  revelation,  we  do  not  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  those  who  never  knew  of  those 
blessings. 

The  incar-     By  the  Incarnation  we  mean  the  Son  of  God  becoming 

and  th  ^e  ^on  °^  ^an  ^  ^  *°  s^ape  ^  man'8  sorrows  and  man's 
Atone-      mortality.     It  thus  means  more  than  the  birth  of  Christ : 

include      &  includes  His  entire  human  life  and  death.    And  in  like 

the  entire  manner  the  Atonement,  even  in  the  most  limited  sense  of 

Christ       the  word,  means  more  than  the  death  of  Christ :  it  means 

the  work  which  began  at  His  birth  and  was  only  "  finished  ° 

on  the  cross. 
A  mani-         We  have  spoken  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  manifestation 
festation    0f  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  God.     But  we  can  scarcely 

of  love  can  °  * 

scarcely  be  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  any  sacrifice  if  it  is  made  only 

unless^  ^or  *^e  sa^e  °^  *k  own  manifestation.  It  is  admirable  to 
has  some  be  willing  to  die  "  in  some  good  cause,  not  in  one's  own," 
other°Uian  but*  &  would  be  not  martyrdom  to  duty  but  criminal 
manifest-    f0]]y  for  a  soldier  to  throw  himself  on  hostile  ba}Tonets 

mg  itself.  *  w 
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merely  in  order  to  show  his  willingness  to  die :  and  though 
Christ,  unlike  us,  had  authority  over  His  own  life,1  yet  the 
entire  moral  effect  of  the  love  which  has  commanded  His 
self-sacrifice  would  be  destroyed  if  we  were  to  believe  that 
the  sacrifice  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mani- 
fest the  love.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  Divine  character  to  judge  what  may 
be  expected  in  a  revelation.  Kevelation  is,  no  doubt, 
supernatural,  in  that  it  transcends  the  laws,  or  rather  the 
forces  and  agencies,  of  nature :  but  it  must  conform  to 
ethical  laws,  that  is  to  say  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
character  which  it  seeks  to  mould  ;  and  no  ethical  law  is 
more  certain  than  this,  that  a  sacrifice  has  no  moral 
value  which  is  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
itself. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  however,  though  the  highest  The  sacri- 
possible  display  of  love,  has  not  been  made  for  the  sake  of  chrfat  has 
the  display,  but  for  the  purpose  of  atonement : — that  is  to  teen  made 
say  not  expiation,  which  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary,2  mere  dis- 
but  reconciliation  :8 — for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  us  to  Play  °* 
God.     Keconciliation  is  a  necessaiy  result  of  forgiveness,  for  atone- 
and  forgiveness  is,  and  always  was,  a  matter  of  course  on  mak!ngy 
repentance ;  but  how  is  repentance,  or  conversion,  or  change  repentance 
of  character  (fieravoia)  to  be  possible  ?     With  men  this  is  ££d  giving 
impossible,  but  not  ivith  God :  for  with  God  all  things  are  a  ™w 
possible.    It  is  a  fact  of  human  experience  that  the  highest 

1  "  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it 
from  me,  but  1  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  authority  (4tov<riav)  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  authority  to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father."  (John  x.  17,  18.) 

*  Page  807.  % 

3  The  meaning  of  Romans  v.  11  is  obscured  to  English  readers  through 
translating  KceraWarpj  atonement,  though  the  same  word  is  everywhere  else 
translated  reconciliation,  and  the  verb  whereof  it  is  a  derivative,  Kara\- 
A<£<r<r«,  is  everywhere  translated  to  reconcile.  The  error  is  made  worse 
by  translating  KaraWd<rau  to  reconcile,  and  kotoAAot^  atonement  in  two 
succedsive  verses,  the  10th  and  11th.  The  following  translation  of  those 
two  is  from  the  notes  to  Alford's  Greek  Testament : — 

"  For  if,  being  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  means  of  the 
death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  having  been  reconciled,  we  shaU  be  saved 
by  means  of  His  life.  But  not  only  so,  but  making  our  boast  in  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  reoeived  (our) 
reconciliation  (to  God)." 
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and  peculiarly  Christian  virtues,  that  is  to  say  humility, 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  love  for  those  who  have 
no  claim  on  our  love  except  that  they  like  ourselves  are 
children  of  God  though  erring  and  prodigal  children,  and 
that  readiness  to  forgive  others  on  which  Christ  so  forcibly 
insists  as  the  condition  of  ourselves  'receiving  forgiveness, 
— it  is,  I  say,  a  fact  of  experience  that  such  virtues  as 
these  are  not  native  to  the  mind  of  man,  but  need  to  be 
engrafted  on  it  Those  who  have  learned  to  prize  and  to 
aspire  after  these  virtues  see  no  paradox  but  an  evident 
truth  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  Ye  must  be  born 
armo ;  and  it  ought  not  to  appear  strange  if  we  are  told 
that  God  has  set  up  a  special  supernatural  means,  over  and 
above  His  ordinary  natural  government  of  the  world,  for 
communicating  this  grace  to  man : — that  the  administra- 
tion of  Grace  is  distinct  from  Nature,  and  supernatural. 

The  Atonement  is  the  means  of  grace  thus  provided.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  Incarnation  as  one  act  and  the  Atone- 
ment as  another : — they  are  one  and  the  same  Divine  act, 
which  in  itself  is  called  the  Incarnation,  and  in  its  results 
is  called  the  Atonement.  The  act  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
becoming  a  partaker  of  our  nature,  is  the  Incarnation :  the 
result  of  this  act,  in  making  us  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,  is  the  Atonement  or  Reconciliation  ;  though  these 
latter  two  words  are  both  of  them  inadequate. 

But  how  does  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God 
tend  to  give  a  new  nature  to  us  ?  What  is  the  link  of 
causation  between  the  two  ? 

We  do  not  know.  But  it  is  primd  facie  impossible 
that  we  should  know.  All  that  relates  to  life  and  mind 
is  in  some  degree  mysterious.  It  is  conceivably  possible, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  that  we  should  understand 
all  dynamics,  all  chemistry,  and  all  physiology :  but  even 
if  we  had  this  knowledge,  a  mystery  would  still  remain 
probably  about  the  relation  between  life  and  matter,  and 
certainly  about  that  between  consciousness  and  organiza- 
tion. If  these  are  inexplicable,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  relation  between  the  human  life  of  Christ  and  our 
spiritual  life  should  be  otherwise.     But  though  the  con- 
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nexion,  as  one  of  cause  and  effect,  is  thus  unknown,  we  bat  we  can 
can  see  the  ethical  fitness -of  this  doctrine  of  the  Atone-  mora?  fit- 
ment : — we  can  see  the  moral  beauty  and  glory  of  a  Divine  nea* 
example  of  self-sacrifice,  and  its  legitimate  effect  in  purify- 
™9  ty  faith  the  moral  nature  of  those  who  accept  it  and 
believe  in  it.    And  understanding  this,  we  can  believe  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  that  (to  use  a 
Hebrew  phrase)  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of 
sin :  in  other  words,  that  it  was  impossible,  even  to  the 
Son  of  God,  to  heal  and  abolish  sin  except  by  fighting 
against  it  and  suffering  in  the  fight. 

In  the  chapter  on  Justification  by  Faith1  we  have  spoken  Relation 
only  of  those  influences  of  the  Divine  character  on "  the  xtont 
human  which  come  through  the  consciousness,  though  me.nt  to 
they  transcend  logic.    We  now  speak  of  an  influence  which   M 
does  not  come  through  the  consciousness  at  all.    Of  course 
the  two  influences — that  which  comes  through  conscious 
faith,  and  that  which  comes  as  it  were  organically  from 
the  life  of  Christ— co-operate  and  cannot  be   separated, 
any  more  than  we  can  separate  the  elements  in  a  child's 
character  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  father  from 
those  which  are  due  to  his  father's  influence  and  example. 
This  illustration,  however,  is  imperfect     The  elements  in 
character  derived  by  inheritance  and  those  acquired  by 
example  and  education  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
we  are  not  always  able  to  distinguish  between  them :  but 
it  is  not  so  with  Christ's  influence  on  us  and  our  faith  in 
Christ.    All  that  is  good  in  man — at  least,  all  that  is  higher 
than  merely  natural  spontaneous  goodness — is  due  to  Christ : 
and  those  who  believe  in  Him  and  obey  Him  co-operate 
with  Him  in  the  work  of  their  own  spiritual  education 
and  growth.    But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Christ's 
power  over  the  human  spirit  is  altogether  dependent  on 
this  conscious  co-operation.    Cornelius,  who  is  mentioned  Influence 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  one  who  worshipped  God  and  {J^. 
led  a  life  worthy  of  his  faith  before '  he  knew  Christ  by  pendently 
name,  is  certainly  not  an  exceptional  but  a  typical  instance,  conscious- 
Those  are  no  doubt  most  blessed  who  co-operate  with116-*^1** 

1  Chapter  13. 
CC 
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Christ  by  conscious  faith  in  Him :  but  He  may  be  acting 
on  the  spirit  of  man  in  countless  instances  where  He  is 
unknown,  and  even  where  He  is  resisted.  The  Evangelist 
John  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  true  Light,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Son  of  God,  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world :  a  statement  which  I  fully  believe, 
with  the  qualification  that  those  who  pass  through  this  life 
without  any  Divine  light  (and  how  fearfully  numerous 
they  must  be !)  shall  have  it  in  the  life  to  coma  Christ 
has  a  proclamation  to  make  to  those  who  h^ve  not  in  this 
life  escaped  from  the  prison  of  their  own  iguorance.1  To 
limit  the  action  of  Christ  on  the  spirit  of  man  to  this  life, 
and  to  those  cases  where  His  action  is  recognized  by  con- 
scious faith,  although  I  fear  this  is  the  yiew  of  most  of 
those  who  are  called  orthodox  Christians,  is  logically  not 
far  from  regarding  Christ  as  a  mere  teacher ;  for  a  teacher, 
as  such,  can  exert  influence  only  through  the  conscious- 
pe$s:  but  He  who  came  to  give  life  may  communicate 
it  through  channels  unknown  to  consciousness. 

Objection  It  is  a  natural  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Incama- 
doctrinea  t*on  an(*  *^e  Atonement,  that  it  is  so  strange  as  to  stagger 
from  their  belief.  I  reply,  th^it  what  is  strange  is  the  existence  of 
strange-     ^t  ^e  gj^^  noj.  j^ve  eXpeCted  to  fijjd  sin — at  least 

original  sin,  or  sinfulness  of  nature  prior  to  any  deter- 
mination of  will  * — in  a  Divinely  created  and  piyipely 
Reply,  governed  universe ;  but  when  so  great  an  anomaly  is  found, 
*****  ***  it  ought  jiot  to  appear  any  further  difficulty  that  Divine 
anomaly  Wisdom  should  use  means  for  its  cure  which  to  us 
** Mn#       appear  anomalous, 

This  is  merely  a  primd  facie,  though  true,  reply  to  a 
prim4  facie  and  plausible  objection.  We  have  to  consider 
on  what  evidence  these  doctrines  rest:  and  there  is  no 
possible  evidence  of  any  ordinary  or  direct  kind  for  such 
doctrines  as  these.  Moral  truth  shines  by  its  own  light. 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  fact  of  observation,  and 
is  an  experimental  proof  that  immortality  is  at  least  pos- 

1  See  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  iii.  19. 

2  Page  251. 
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sible.  But  no  evidence,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
would  be  relevant  to  the  proof  of  what  is  strictly  theolo- 
gical truth.  No  man  hath  seen  God,  and  the  truth  that 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  Christ,  and  that 
His  human  life  is  the  root  and  source  of  our  spiritual  life, 
could  not  conceivably  be  visible  truths.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  which 
are  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  conse- 
quently in  an  eminent  sense  truths  of  faith  and  not  of 
sight. 

The  evidence  for  these,  as  for  all  religious  doctrines,  is  Twofold 
twofold : — they  are  declared  true  by  sufficient  authority,  ^  ^he* 
and  they  are  suited  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  doctrines : 
argument  from  their  suitableness  to  our  nature  has  been  authority, 
stated  already.    The  authority  on  which  they  are  stated  ^  th«* 
is  that  of  Christ,  who  has  shown  His  Divine  power  by  character, 
working  miracles,  especially  by  rising  from  the  dead,  and  Christ's 
has  established    His  right   to  be  heard  as  a  spiritual  ?^ority 
authority  by  His  matchless  moral  wisdom.    In  the  Ser-  miraculous 
mon  on  the  Mount  He  has  told  us  of  what  are  compara-  and  moral* 
tively  "  earthly  things,"  that  is  to  say,  truths  of  morality 
and  ethics,  which  we  are  able  to  verify  :  in  the  discourses 
preserved  by  St  John,  and  in  the  writings  of  His  Apostle 
St.  Paul,  He  has  told  us  of  "  heavenly  things,"  that  is  to 
say,  matters  pertaining  tp  theology,  which  we  have  no 
power  directly  to  verify.1    On  earthly  things  we  have 
found  that  we  may  trust  to  His  wisdom :— to  use  familiar 
though  appropriate  language,  we  find  that  His  character 
inspires  confidence : — and  we  therefore  infer  that  on  hea- 
venly things  He  is  equally  trustworthy. 

In  a  word :  We  believe  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  both  because  they  are  asserted  by  Christy 
whose  miraculous  power  and  moral  wisdom  give  Him 
authority,  and  because  they  find  a  response  in  our  spiritual 
nature,  which  declares  that  when  they  are  received  into 
the  mind  by  believing  them,  their  legitimate  tendency  is 


1  "  If  I  ha-ve  told  you  of  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not^  now  shall 
ye  believe  if  I  tell  yon  of  heavenly  things ! "  (John  Hi.  12.) 

oc2 
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to  produce  holiness: — and  the  spiritual  world  would  be 
no  cosmos  but  a  chaos  if  that  theological  system  which 
more  than  any  other  tends  to  holiness  were  untrue. 

It  is  not  meant  that  these  remarks  contain  an  adequate 

statement  of  the  reasons  which  ought  to  determine  the 

Faith  can-  formation  of  Christian  faith.   We  have  seen  in  the  chapters 

reduced  to  on  Faith,  that  such  reasons  are  in  their  nature  incapable 

logic,        of  being  reduced  to  logical  form.    All  faith  belongs  to 

it  belongs  personality : — that  is  to  say,  all  faith  is  the  act  of  a  per- 

to person-  sonal  being: — and  in  its  higher  developments  it  has  a 

Person  also  for  its  object    In  all  personality  there  is 

something  transcending  logic.    In  the  chapters  referred 

to  I  have  endeavoured — truly,  I  hope  and  believe,  though 

most  inadequately — to  show  by  what  kind  of  personal 

influence  faith  is  generated :  and  if  it  is  said  that  what  I 

have  written  there  an4  here  is  not  convincing,  I  reply  that 

it  is  not  possible  for  reasoning  and  exposition  to  produce 

faith  as  they  produce  scientific  conviction.     All  they  can 

do  is  to  show  that  fyith  is  reasonable,  and  consistent  with 

the  facts  of  nature  and  of  mind.    In  other  words,  they 

may  provide  a  lifeless  and  inorganic,  though  perhaps 

necessary,  scientific  basis  for  faith : — they  have  no  power 

to  produce  its  living  germ. 


Metaphy- 
sical ob- 
jection 
that  the 
Incarna- 
tion 

implies  a 
contra- 
diction. 


The  remark  ihat  in  personality  there  is  something  tran- 
scending all  logic,  contains  the  reply  to  the  only  formid- 
able objection  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  : 
the  objection,  namely,  that  the  Incarnation  is  impossible 
in  the  sense  of  containing  a  contradiction  : — that  the  idea 
of  a  Divine  Person,  putting  on  human  conditions  contains 
the  same  kind  of  logical  or  metaphysical  absurdity  as  if 
we  were  to  speak  of  God  being  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing else  than  God.  In  reply  to  this,  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  doctrine  is  strange,  startling,  even  staggering:  and  of 
course  I  admit  that  the  Incarnation  or  any  other  doctrine 
would  be  disproved  if  it  were  shown  to  contain  any  im- 
possibility of  the  nature  of  a  contradiction.  But  I  say 
that  we  are  too  ignorant  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  be  com- 
petent to  make  any  such  assertion.    Moreover,  we  know 
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what  personality  is,  only  from  the  experience  of  our  own  : 
and  all  that  we  know  and  all  that  we  cannot  know  of  it 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  not  necessarily  anything  im- 
possible in  a  Divine  Person  putting  on  the  conditions  of 
humanity.    Wherein  consists  personality,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  personality  through  time  and  change  ?    We  Reply, 
do  not  and  cannot  know.    This  is  the  mystery,  transcend-  J^**™ 
ing  logic,  whereby  personality  is  surrounded.    We  can  know 
answer  only  by  negatives.     It  does  not  consist  in  theL^JJJi 
consciousness  of  itself: — in  other  words,  it  does  not  con-  identity 

consists  * 

sist  in  memory : — for  we  are  the  same  persons  that  we  but  it  is" 
were  in  the  years  which  we  have  forgotten,  and  we  shall  c^1SJ)J?ble 
not  cease  to  be  the  same  if  through  age  or  disease  we  greatest 
forget  alL1    Nor  does  it  consist  in  the  character,  for  this  p^JJJS8  m 
is  subject  to  change  within  indefinite  limits :  nor  in  the  and  in 
powers  of  the  mind,  for  they  are  capable  of  almost  inde- 
finite growth  and  development,  and  are  liable  again  to 
decay.    If  then  human  personality  consists,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  simply  in  itself,  and  may  continue  unchanged  • 
through  the  greatest  changes  in  the  mental  faculties,  how 
can  we  assert  that  the  same  is  impossible  to  a  Divine 
Personality  ?    Wonderful  as  it  is,  and  surpassing  human 
knowledge,  where  is  the  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God  once  gave  up,  not  His  essential  Deity 
(for  this  would  be  parting  with   His  Personality,  and 
would  be  a  contradiction),  but  the  form  of  God*  and  the 
glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  "before  the  world  was, 
and  entered  into  the  lowliest  conditions  of  our  human 
nature  ? 

"  When  we  note  how  little  the  powers  which  we  our-  r.  h. 
selves  possess,  and  which  seem  to  belong  to  us,  are  iden-  JjJ1^ 

subject 

i  What  is  here  said  about  personal  identity  may  be  called  mystical, 
but  it  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  least  mystical  of  writers :  I  mean 
Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Essay  on  Personal  Identity  appended  to  the 
Analogy  of  Religion,  where  it  is  supported  by  arguments  which  to  me 
appear  conclusive. 

*  "Christ  Jesus,  who,  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God,  deemed  not  His 
equality  with  God  a  matter  for  grasping :  but  emptied  Himself  by  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant0  (Philippians  ii.  6,  7.)  The  translation  is  from 
the  notes  to  Alford's  Greek  Testament. 
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tified  with  our  personality — how  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
for  example,  a  man  of  genius  is  stripped  of  all  the  richest 
qualities  of  mind  and  reduced  to  a  poor  solitary  ego,  or  if 
that  be  not  so,  how  he  lives  in  two  worlds,  in  one  of  which 
he  is  a  feeble,  helpless,  isolated  will,  and  in  the  other,  if 
there  be  another  in  which  he  is  still  his  old  self,  a  man 
of  genius  still — when  we  note  this  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
simply  the  most  presumptuous  of  all  presumptuous  assump- 
tions to  deny  that  the  Son  of  God  might  have  really 
become  what  He  seemed  to  be,  a  finite  being,  a  Jew  with 
Jewish  thoughts  and  prepossessions,  and  liable  to  all  the 
intellectual  errors  which  distinguished  the  world  in  which 
He  lived.  If  there  is  an  indestructible  moral  individu- 
ality which  constitutes  self,  which  is  the  same  when 
wielding  the  largest  powers  and  when  it  sits  alone  at  the 
dark  centre-^- which,  for  anything  I  know,  may  even  live 
under  a  double  set  of  conditions  at  the  same  time— I  can 
see  no  metaphysical  contradiction  in  an  Incarnation." 1 
Summary.  To  conclude : — We  do  not  know  in  what  personality 
consists,  and  therefore  cannot  know  d  priori  whether  an 
Incarnation  is  possible.  But  being  thus  ignorant,  we  can 
believe  it  when  it  is  declared  by  the  authority  of  Christ, 
and  answered  and  confirmed  by  our  moral  and  spiritual 
sense. 

My  obliga-     I  ought  to  state  that  what  has  been  said  in  the  present 
tioiw.to     chapter  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  merely  reproduces 
the  views  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen. 

1  B;  H.  Httttoil's  Essays,  vol.  L  page  260. 
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PAUL  AND  JOHN  ON  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

TT  is  generally  perceived  that  the  truth  of  those  dis-  The  dis- 
-*-    tinctive  doctrines  of  Christian  theology  which  have  doctrines 
been  briefly  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  must  stand  °?  Chris- 
or  fall  with  the  authenticity  and  trustworthiness  of  the standor 
Gospel  of  St  John.    Accordingly,  all  who  deny  the  truth  jjJJ  ^^ 
of  those  doctriiies,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  the  importance  city  of  the 
of  historical  criticism,  are  compelled  to  get  rid  of  theg™^^ 
authority  of  that  Gospel  by  some  means  or  other.    One 
hypothesis  is  tfiat  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  St  John  is  not 
the  work  of  ah  Apostle  at  all,  but  is  a  spurious  work  of 
later  date :  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Germans. 
Another,  which  is  that  of  Kenan  and  Francis  Newman,  is 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  really  the  work  of  the  Beloved 
Disciple,  but  is  not  a  trustworthy  history :  and  that  the 
discourses  of   Christ  which  it  professes  to  record  are 
nothing  more  thah  the  Apostle's  own  fancies,  which,  in 
the  old  age  of  a  life  spent  in  religious  brooding,  he  inis- 
took  for  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his 
Master. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  case  of  some  apparent 
plausibility  may  be  made  for  either  of  these  two  hypo- 
theses: and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  records  pre- 
served   by   St   John    do    not    appear    to    contain    the  The  first 
ipsissima  verba — the  very  words — of   Christ :    while   it  j^ree 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  His  ipsissima  verba  are  lists  record 
preserved   in  the  parables  recorded  by  the  first  three wonfetf 
Evangelists,  and  probably  also  in  the   Sermon  on  the  Christ : 
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Mount  This  is  proved  as  to  the  parables  by  the  obvious 
facts  that  all  the  parables  are  in  the  same  style,  and  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  one  mind :  while  they  cannot  be 
the  work  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists;  for  then  we 
should  find  the  same  parable  copied  from  one  of  the 
Gospels  to  another,  which  is  not  the  case.1  And  the  fact 
that  the  parables  recorded  by  each  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists have  little  or  no  distinctive  style,  shows  that  they 
have  not  been  altered  in  the  reporting, 
not  so  St.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  case  is  different  The 
0  style  of  Christ's  discourses  as  recorded  there  is  quite 

unlike  that  of  the  parables,  being  much  more  diffuse, 
and  full  of  repetitions,  which  however  are  not  unmean- 
ing, but  add  emphasis  and  weight :  but  the  style  is  suffi- 
ciently different  to  make  it  obvious  that  St  John  has  not 
recorded  the  discourses  as  actually  spoken,  but  has  put 
their  substance  into  his  own  language. 

The  discourses  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  St  John  differ 
from  those  recorded  by  the  other  three  Evangelists  not 
only  in  style  but  in  subject     The  parables,  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  have  for  their  chief  subjects  the 
legislation  and  administration  of  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
St  John's  which  Christ  came  td  establish.     The  chief  subjects  of  the 
the  spe-*    Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  are  theological.    In  the 
ciallv        discourses  there  preserved,  Christ  speaks  chiefly  of  the 
one?  °g  **  dignity  and  glory  of  His  own  Person,  and  of  His  relation 
with  the  Father.     There  is  thus  a  difference,  both  in  style 
and  subject,  between  the  discourses  of  Christ  as  recorded 
by  St  John,  and  those  recorded  by  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists :  and  this  no  doubt  gives  a  superficial  plausibility 
to  the  belief  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  it  is  the 
work  of  St.  John  or  not,  contains  no  trustworthy  account 
of  Christ's  teaching. 

The  general  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
been  that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  first  three  Evangelists 

1  It  is  obvious  that  Matthew  and  Lake  have  written  independently 
of  each  other :  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  Luke  and  Mark.  It  may 
not  be  quite  so  obvious  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  a  careful  examination  will  show  it  to  be  equally  true  of  them. 
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did  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ:  and  that  St.  John,  writing  many  years  after 
them,  gave  in  his  Gospel  an  account  of  a  part  of  that 
teaching,  different  from  what  had  been  already  recorded  by 
the  other  three,  but  equally  important  and  even  more  cha- 
racteristic. This  belief  is  here  adopted  and  defended.  If 
anything  new  is  advanced  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  a  new 
theory,  but  only  new  arguments  in  defence  of  an  Qld  theory. 

The  only  objection  to  this  view  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  the  slightest  weight,  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
why  that  side  of  Christ's  teaching  which  St  John  had 
recorded  was  left  for  him  to  record  : — why  the  first  three 
Evangelists  did  not  record  it  Perhaps  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  is  now  possible.  But  an  unsolved 
difficulty  is  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  objection,  or  an 
objection  at  all.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  historical 
criticism,  we  are  under  a  constant  temptation  to  assume 
that  all  the  data  for  a  solution  are,  if  not  known,  at  least 
within  the  sphere  of  our  possible  knowledge :  yet  this  is 
often  contrary  to  fact :  it  is  not  always  true  even  of  con- 
temporary history,  and  much  less  of  such  a  history  as  that 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  only  authorities  for  which  are 
contained  within  a  very  limited  set  of  books,  whereof  the 
authors,  moreover,  lived  in  an  intellectual  world  unlike 
ours. 

It  ought  however  to  be  added  that  not  only  there  is  no  The  first 
contradiction  between  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  other  Gospels 
three,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  coincidences  between  ■«**?  **& 
the  teaching  of  Christ  as  recorded  by  these  different  autho- 
rities of  such  a  kind  as  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  both. 

We  now  approach  the  chief  subject  of  this  chapter: 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John  to  that  of 
StPauL 

It  is  a  universally  recognized  principle  that  "  the  testi- 
mony of  two  men  is  true."  That  is  to  say,  if  two  wit- 
nesses agree  in  the  details  of  their  testimony,  their 
agreement  makes  their  testimony  entitled  to  belief,  inde- 
pendently of  the  trustworthiness  of  each  of  the  witnesses 


^  .  J> 
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separately.    But  this  is  due  to  the  independence  of  the 
two  testimonies.    If  the  one  only  repeats  what  he  has 
heard  from  the  other,  the  value  of  the  testimony  due  to 
the  agreement  of  two  independent  witnesses  disappears. 
Paul  and       The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  show  that 
two^nde-   Sk  ^°^n  an<i  St  Paul  are  two  such  independent  witnesses, 
pendent         Vast  as  has  been  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  it  suits  the 
™  purpose  of  the  opponents  of  historical  Christianity  to 

Theory      exaggerate  its  exteht.    Thus  Comte  says  that  St  Paul  is 
distinctive "  ti16  r^j  author  of  what  is  improperly  called  Chris- 
doctrines    tianity : n  and  although  there  may  not  be  many  who  would 
anity  on-"  adopt  this  expression,  yet  it  appears  to  be  a  prevalent 
^h*"*      n°ti°n  amongst  those  who  reject  the  doctrines  which  have 
St  Pan],    been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter  as  distinctive  of 
Christianity,  that  the  Church  has  really  learned  them  not 
refuted  by  from  Christ  and  the  Twelve  but  from  St.  Paul.    Now,  the 
otst°8pel  Go8Pel  of  St  Johfi  is  the  refutation  of  this  theory.    Paul 
John.        and  John  are  both  of  them  witnesses  to  the  peculiar 
Panland    doctrinal  system  of   Christianity:  they  agree  in  every 
Jj^jjj*8 particular  of  that  system:   and  they  are   shown  to  be 
doctrines    independent  witnesses  t>y  the  fact  that  while  they  state 
language?*  *^e    8ame   ctoctrine  they  state   it    in    totally  different 
language.     This  fact  has   not,   so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  insisted  on  with  the  emphasis  which  it  deserves. 
When  properly  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
if  the  If  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  really  a  spurious  work  of  a  later 

Gospel       period,  it  must  fee  the  work  of  some  one  who  desired  to 
were  a       put  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  into  circulation  under  the 

work  of* 

later  date,  name  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.    But  in  that  case  the 
it  would    author  could  not  have  avoided  borrowing  much  of  St 

contain  -  * 

St  Paul's  Paul's  language  along  with  his  doctrines.  I  do  not  mean 
SET8"  imitating  his  style :  there  would  be  no  motive  for  this : 
but  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  reproduce  a  great  and 
coherent  system  of  thought  like  St.  Paul's  without  adopt- 
ing any  of  what  may  be  called  the  technical  language  of 
his  theology,  or  using  so  much  as  a  single  illustration  or 
a  single  form  of  expression  which  is  borrowed  from  him. 
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And  the  probability  will  appear  still  greater  if  we  remember  The 
that  any  hypothesis  which  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  g^john^ 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  must  account  also  for  the  origin  of  stand  with 
the  Epistles  which  bear  the  same  name,  and  are  written  u  ^>spe ' 
in  the  same  very  peculiar  style. 

The  difficulty  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  is  equally  The  theory 
great  as  regards  the  Gospel,  though  not  as  regards  ^JJ^f^r 
Epistles,  if  we  suppose,  with  Eenan,  that  the  Fourth  St.  John 
Gospel  is  really  the  work  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  and  {^f^"10 
yet  does  not  contain  a  trustworthy  account  of  Christ's  trust- 
teaching  :  for  if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  way  ™u  J^ 
of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  two  men  so  utterly  unlike  J000*"1* 
as  John  and  Paul  in  character,  education,  and  in  literary  Paul's 
style,  have  taught  precisely  the  same  doctrine  In  totally  a?^^enfc 
different  words. 

The  same  argument  is  valid  against  the  theory  that  the  nor  will 
theological  system  taught  by  Paul  and  John  is  less  original  Sj!^0017 
than  is  generally  believed,  consisting  of  a  set  of  ideas  Christi- 
which  were  floating  in  the  Jewish  mind  at  that  period,  J^^nT** 
and  were  elaborated  and  systematized  by  the  Apostles  in  taneous 
connexion  with  the  Person  of  Christ.    This  theory  is  con-  Jfthf 
tradicted  by  the  most  conclusive  historical  evidence.1  J*****- 
But,  leaving  all  external  evidence  aside,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.     For  when  two  men  in  the  same  age,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  school  of  thought,  write  fully  and 
systematically  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  same  doc- 
trine, they  will  be  certain,  however  unlike  their  styles 
may  be,  to  use  very  many  of  the  same  expressions :  not 
by  reason  of  borrowing  from  each  other,  but  because  men 
write  in  the  language  which  is  spoken  by  the  men  around 
them.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  where 
this  is  not  so,  except  when  a  new  terminology  has  been 
purposely  introduced,  either  from  the  love  of  novelty  or 
from  the  love  of  system :  but  none  of  the  Apostles  were 
the  men  to  do  this. 

But  all  becomes  intelligible  and  consistent  if  we  believe 

■ 

1  See  "  The  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  "  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  referred 
to  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  875. 
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The       ^    the  account  of  the  origin  of  their  doctrines  which  Paul 
own    *"    an(^  J°hn  themselves  have  given  us.    They  say  that  they 
account     learned  Christian  doctrine  independently  of  each  other, 
source  of    but  from  the  same  Divine  source :— John  from  God  in 
their  doc-  Christ,  and  Paul  from  God  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  explains 
the  facts  presented  by  their  writings :  and  no  other  theory 
explains  them. 
Summary.      If  we  had  not  the  writings  of  Paul,  it  might  be  main- 
tained with  some  appearance  of  plausibility  that  those  of 
John  contained  only  the  writer's  own  fancies.    If  we  had 
not  the  writings  of  John,  the  same  might  with  as  much 
plausibility  be  maintained  regarding  those  of  Paul     If 
Paul    and  John  had  taught  the  same  doctrine  in  the 
same  language,  we  might  think  that  they  had  learned  it, 
either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  their  con- 
temporaries.   But  when  we  find  that  they  both  teach  the 
same  system  of  doctrine  in  totally  different  language,  the 
only  inference  is,  as  already  stated,  that  tbey  were  both 
Divinely  taught 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  the  assertion  that  Paul  and 
John  teach  the  same  doctrine  though  in  different  language. 
This  shall  be  done  by  placing  parallel  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  two  Apostles  in  parallel  columns.  A  mere 
selection  from  the  evidence  is  however  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  way  :  and  though  I  shall  endeavour  to  select 
the  strongest  points  of  the  evidence,  yet  these  cannot  show 
its  full  strength,  because  no  selection  can  give  the  force 
which  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence  is  on 
the  same  side,  and  that  on  what  are  properly  theological 
subjects  Paul  and  John  are  each  throughout  consistent 
not  only  with  himself  but  with  the  other. 

I  must  however  first  give  a  summary  of  the  theolo- 
gical doctrine  of  Paul  and  John,  in  more  detail  than  the 
statement  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  also  keeping  nearer  to  the  language 
of  the  Apostles.     Their  doctrine  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Jesus  Christ,  the  historical  Founder  of  Christianity,  is 
Divine.    The  name  of  God  is  applied  to  Him.    He  existed 
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before  all  creation,  and  was  the  agent  of  creation.    In  His  Summary 
relation  to  God  the  Father,  He  is  sometimes  called  th^J^? 
Son,   sometimes  the  Word,  and  sometimes    the  Image  of  Paul 
(eUcov  or  likeness1)  of  God.    He  is,  and  has  been  fromj^to^e 
the  beginning,  the  object  of  His  Father's  love.  ohr**  of 

The  Son  took  our  human  nature  upon  Himself  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  submitted  to  death.  His 
humiliation,  first  in  His  incarnation  and  afterwards  in 
His  death,  was  not  only  apparent  but  real.  It  was  His 
own  voluntary  act,  though  done  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  His  Father.  But  even  in  His  state  of  voluntary  humi- 
liation, He  never  ceased  to  be  equal  to  the  Father  in 
dignity  of  nature :  He  claimed  the  rank  of  Deity,  and  was 
associated  with  the  Father  on  terms  of  equality:  and  at 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  He  became  not  only  in 
right  but  in  fact  supreme  over  the  whole  creation. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Through  Him  alone  we  have  access  to  the  Father, 
and  through  Him  alone  does  the  grace  of  God  descend  to 
us.  He  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  medium  through 
whom  the  Father's  grace  comes  to  man,  sometimes  as 
Himself  the  source  of  grace.  He  is  the  source  of  spiritual 
life  to  man.  He  is  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  those  who 
believe  and  trust  in  Him  are  justified  before  God :  so  that 
justification  follows  not  on  any  works  that  a  man  does  or 
can  do,  but  on  his  faith  in  Christ 

Christ  by  His  death  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  or 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  His  death  was  thus 
necessary  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  But  in  another 
sense  His  life  is  the  source  of  ours  : — that  is  to  say,  the 
life  which  began  at  His  birth,  revived  at  His  resurrection, 
and  is  continued  eternally  in  heaven.  Those  who  believe 
in  Him  become  children  of  God,  in  a  higher  sense  than 
that  of  children  by  creation.  They  become  united  with 
Christ  in  a  sense  which  can  be  made  intelligible  only  by 
such  illustrations  as  the  union  of  a  vine-branch  with  the 
vine,  or  putting  on  Christ  as  a  garment.  In  being  united 
with  Christ  they  become  united  with  God  and  sharers  in 

1  2  Corinthians  iv.  4,  and  Colosaians  i.  15. 
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the  privileges  of  Christ :  while  they  become  at  the  same 
time  spiritually  united  with  each  other  in  Christ.  Christ 
is  the  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  also  called  the 
Spirit  of  Christ :  and  Christ's  actions  are  identified  with 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Those  who  are  Christ's  shall,  at  His  coming  in  glory, 
be  visibly  transformed  into  His  likeness  as  He  now  is  in 
heaven. 

TheApo-  In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory 
?t2™  of  sacrifice,  I  simply  quote  the  word3  of  the  Apostles : — 
atone-  iXao-fAo^ l  and  tKacmfjpiov  *  c$n  h^ve  no  other  meaning : — 
and  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  which  John  the  Evan- 
gelist has  adopted,  "behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ! "  beyond  doubt  refer 
to  the  pasphal  lamb.  It  is  peedless,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible, for  us  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  heathen  and 
Jewish  notion  of  atonement  in  the  sense  of  expiation  lin- 
gered in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles.  Their  language,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  coloured  by  that  notion,  is  impossible  for 
us  to  adopt  with  perfect  sincerity.  It  is  however  very 
vague,  and  \  am  convinced  that  its  meaning  comes  much 
nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  sense  of  reconcilia- 
tion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  than  to  the  theory  of  Christ  expiating  our  sins  by 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  them.  Moreover  it  is 
profoundly  true,  independently  of  any  heathen  or  Jewish 
notion  about  expiatory  sacrifice,  that  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission  of  sin : — in  other  words,  that  even 
to  the  Sinless  One  it  was  impossible  to  heal  our  sins 
and  reconcile  us  with  God,  without  Himself,  in  the  strife 
against  sin,  suffering  even  unto  death. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of  any  element 
whatever  in  their  religious  system  which  is  not  derived 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  is  enough  to  vitiate  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  whole.  I  utterly  reject  such  an  inference. 
We  know  nothing  of  revelation  and  inspiration  d  priori : 
all  that  we  know  of  them  is  known  inductively,  that  is  to 

1  First  Epistle  of  John,  ii.  2  and  iv.  10.  *  Romans  iii  25. 
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say  by  the  examination  of  facts :  and  such  examination 
shows  that  the  Divine  light  is  never  quite  uncoloured  by 
the  human  medium  through  which  it  reaches  us.  There 
is  however  no  d  priori  improbability  in  this :  it  is  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  Divine  way  of  making  the 
revelation  through  history. 

In  the  following  statement  of  parallel  passages,  the  quo-  Detailed 
tations  from  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  are  P™of  of 

*  *  the  agree- 

indicated  by  the  words  "  Gospel "  and  "  Epistle."  ment  of 

Words    and    sentences   quoted    differently    from    the£^and 
Authorized  Version  are  marked  [thus]. 

The  references  to  Alford  fire  to  his  notes  on  the  Greek 
Testament. 

I  do  not  quote  frojn  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  though  of  the 
Apostolic  age  and  rightly  placed  in  tlie  Canon  pf  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul. 

#  •  .  ...  x 


St.  John. 

The  word  w&s  Gpd.  (Gosr 
pel  i  1.) 

No  man  hath  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  Man  who 
is  in  heaven.  (Gospel  iii. 
13.) 

Thomas  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  My  Lord 
and  my  God.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed.  (Gospel  xx. 
28,  29.) 


S?.  Paul. 

Of  whom  as  popcerning  Deity  of 
the  flesh  Chyist  came,  who  Chliat' 
is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.    (Romans  ix.  5.) 

To  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  ye  might  be 
filled  [even  to]  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God.  (Epheeians 
|ii  19.    Alford) 

[Christ  Jesus,  who,  sub- 
sisting in  the  form  of  God, 
deemed  not  His  equality 
with  God  a  matter  for 
grasping.]  (Philippians  ii. 
5.    Alford.) 
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St.  John. 


t  • 


Pre-exist-      In  the  beginning  was  the 
SShf     Word-    (Go«pdLl.) 

What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before  ? 
(Gospel  vi  62.) 

Before  Abraham  [was 
born]  I  am.  (Gospel  viii.  58.) 

(This  passage  is  greatly 
weakened  in  the  Authorized 


St.  Paul. 

Whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.     (Romans  x.  13.) 
.  (Paul    here  quotes  from 
Joel  ii.  32.) 

But  of  him  are  ye  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom,  and  right- 
eousness, and  sanctification, 
and  redemption :  that,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  written,  He 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory 
in  the  Lord.  (1  Corinthians 
i.  30,  31.) 

(Paul  here  quotes  from 
Jeremiah  ix.  24.  In  both 
of  these  quotations  he  ap- 
plies to  Christ  expressions 
which  in  the  places  from 
which  they  are  quoted  apply 
to  Jehovah.  See  Liddon's 
Bampton  Lectures,  2nd 
edition,  p.  328.) 

He  is  before  (tt/xJ)  all 
things.     (Colossians  L  17.) 

(With  Paul  irp6  always 
means  before  in  tima) 
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St.  John. 

Version  by  translating  iyi~ 
vero  was  instead  of  was 
born.) 

Now,  0  Father,  glorify 
thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.  (Gospel  xvii.  5.) 

All  things  were  made 
[through]  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made. 
(Gospel  i.  3.) 


St.  Paul. 


The  Father  loveth  the 
Son.     (Gospel  iii  35.) 

Thou  lovedst  me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 
(Gospel  xvii.  24) 


To  us  there  is  but  one  Christ  the 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  Creator- 
are  all  things,  and  we  [unto] 
him :  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  [through]  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  [through] 
him.   (1  Corinthians  viii.  6.) 

[In]  him  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they 
be  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  powers  : 
all  things  were  created 
[through]  him,  and  for 
him  ;  and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  [in]  him  all 
things  consist.  (Colossians 
i  16, 17.) 

He  hath  made  us  ac-  The  lov* 
cepted  in  the  Beloved.  £££,  to 
(Ephesians  L  6.)  the  Son. 

Who  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness, 

D   D 
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Incaraa-         The  word  [became]  (€7^- 
IK-     wto)  flesh.    (Gospel  i.  14.) 

existent 

That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  of  the 
Word  of  life.    (Epistle  i.  1.) 

Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is 
of  God:  and  every  spirit 
that  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  not  of  God. 
(Epistle  iv.    2,  3.) 

Christ  He  said   also   that  God 

whhGkri    was    ^is    father,     making 
on  terms    himself    equal    with    God. 

ofequality.  (Go8pel  y  lg  } 

That  all  men  should 
honour  the  Soji  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father. 
(Gospel  v.  23.) 

This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God 


St.  Paul. 

and  hath  translated  us  into 
the  kingdom  of  [the  Son  of 
His  love].  (Colossians  i.  13.) 

In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.     (Colossians  ii  9.) 

[Confessedly  great  is  the 
mystery  of  piety :  —  who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
was  justified  in  the  spirit, 
was  seen  by  angels,  was 
preached  among  the  na- 
tions, was  believed  on  in 
the  world,  was  received  up 
into  glory.]  (1  Timothy  iii. 
16.   Alford.) 


Grace  to  you  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Romans 
i.  7.) 

(This  formula,  with  very 
little  variation,  is  repeated 
at  the  beginning  of  every 
one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
not  counting  that  to  the 
Hebrews  as  his.) 

The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
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may  be  glorified    thereby. 
(Gospel  xi.  4.) 

Now  is  the  Son  of  Man 
glorified,  and  God  is  glori- 
fied in  him.  (Gospel  xiii. 
31.) 

[Believe  in  God  and  also 
believe  in  me.]  (Gospel 
xiv.  1.    Alford.) 

I  am  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  me.  (Gospel 
xiv.  10.) 

If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words :  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him. 
(Gospel  xiv.  23.) 

Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  also  may  glorify  thee. 
(Gospel  xvii.  1.) 

This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.     (Gospel  xvii  3.) 

All  mine  are  thine,  and 
thine  are  mine.  (Gospel 
xvii  10.) 

(These  pronouns  are  neu- 
ters :     the  meaning  conse- 


St.  Paul. 

God,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you 
all.  (2  Corinthians  xiii  14) 

Being  not  without  law  to 
God  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ.  (1  Corinthians  ix.  21.) 

Casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  (2  Corinthians  x.  5.) 

Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of 
men,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God 
the  Father.    (Galatians  i  1.) 

The  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.  (Ephesians  v.  5.) 

After  that  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  our  Saviour 
toward  man  appeared,  not 
by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  he 
has  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.     (Titus  iii  4,  6.) 

(Note  the  parallelism  of 
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quently  is,  "All  my  pos- 
sessions are  thine,  and  all 
thy  possessions  are  mine.") 


St.  Paul. 

the  expressions  "God  our 
Saviour"  and  "Christ  our 
Saviour."    Alford.) 


Ye  also  shall  continue  in 
the  Son  and  in  the  Father. 
(Epistle  ii  24.) 


Christ  They  shall  never  perish, 

with  God.  nefther  8^aU  any  m&n  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand.  My  Father,  who  gave 
them  me,  is  greater  than  all, 
and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand.  I  and  my  Father  are 
one.     (Gospel  x.  28-30.) 

He  that  seeth  me  seeth 
him  that  sent  me.  (Gospel 
xii  45.) 

If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
should  have  known  my 
Father  also:  and  from 
henceforth  ye  know  him 
and  have  seen  him.  (Gos- 
pel xiv.  7.) 

Christ^         I  lay  down  my  Kfe  that 
voluntary  j  may  take  it  again.    No 

humilia-  *  ^ 

tion.  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  my- 
self.     This   commandment 


Now  [may  our  God  and 
Father  himself]  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  direct 
our  way  unto  you.  (1  Thes- 
salonians  iii.  11.) 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  God 
even  our  Father,  which 
hath  loved  us  and  hath 
given  us  [eternal]  con- 
solation and  good  hope 
through  grace,  comfort  your 
hearts  and  stablish  you  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 
(2  Thessalonians  ii.  16, 17.) 

(In  this  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation, "  God  our 
Father"  and  "the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  are  so  united 
together  as  to  be  followed 
by  a  singular  verb:  as  if 
we  were  to  say  in  English, 
"  God  and  Christ  directs : 
"  God  and  Christ  comforts. 
Alford) 

Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich  yet 
for  your  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  ye  through  his 
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have    I    received    of    my     poverty     might     be    rich. 
Father.     (Gospel  x.  17, 18.)     (2  Corinthians  viii  9.) 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  [subsisting  in 
the  form  of  God,  deemed 
not  his  equality  with  God  a 
matter  for  grasping :  but 
emptied  himself  by  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of 
men:  and  when  he  was 
found  in  habit  as  a  man 
he  humbled  himself,  becom- 
ing obedient  to  death,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  cross.] 
(Philippians  ii.  5-8.  AlforcL) 


He  that  cometh  from 
above  is  above  all;  he  that 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthly, 
and  speaketh  of  the  earth : 
he  that  cometh  from  heaven 
is  above  all.   (Gospel  iii.  31.) 

The  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  hath  given  all 
things  into  his  hand. 
(Gospel  iii   35.) 

If  ye  ask  anything  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it.  (Gospel 
xiv.  14) 


To  this  end  Christ  both  Christ's 

j*   j         j  i  -3  present 

died  and  rose  and  revived,  poWer  an(j 
that  he  might  be  the  Lord  8lory- 
both  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living.     (Komans  xiv.  9.) 

He  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet.  (1  Corinthians 
xv.  25.) 

That  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times  he 
might  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are   in  heaven  and 
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All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine.  (Gospel  xvi 
15.) 


St.  Paul. 

which  are  on  earth.    (Ephe- 
sians  i.  10.) 

And  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come : 
and  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.  (Ephesians  i 
21,  22.) 

He  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  ho 
might  fill  all  things.  (Ephe- 
sians iv.  10.) 

That  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven  and  things 
on  earth  and  things  under 
the  earth :  and  that  eveiy 
tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father. 
(Philippians  ii.  10,  11.) 


Christ 
the  way 
of  access 
to  the 
Father. 


No  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  [through]  me. 
(Gospel  xiv.  6.) 


The  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
(Komans  viii.  39.) 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto         Through    him    we    both 
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you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you.  (Gospel 
xvi  23.) 

Whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father.     (Epistle  ii  23.) 


St.  Paul. 

have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father.  (Ephe- 
sians  ii.  18.) 

There  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
(1  Timothy  ii  5.) 

God,  who  hath  saved  us 
and  called  us  with  a  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our 
works  but  according  to  his 
own  purpose  and  grace  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began: 
but  is  now  made  manifest 
by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  abolished  death  and 
hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through 
the  Gospel  (2  Timothy  i 
8-10.) 


The  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  [through]  Jesus  Christ. 
(Gospel  i  17.) 


The  grace   of   our   Lord  Christ  the 
Jesus   Christ  be  with  you  ^ 


all.     (Eomans  xvi  24.) 


grace. 


Many  believed  on  his 
name.     (Gospel  ii.   23.) 

(Compare  the  use  of  the 
expression  "the  name  of 
God  "  in  the  Old  Testament.) 


Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Christ  the 
law    for    righteousness    to^tof 
every   one    that    believeth. 
(Eomans  x.  4.) 

I  determined  not  to  know 
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Justifica- 
tion by 
faith  in 
Christ. 


As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  most  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up :  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.  For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  So  n, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  [eternal]  life.  (Gospel 
iii.  14-16.) 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  He  that  believeth 
on  me  hath  [eternal]  life. 
(Gospel  vi  47.) 

He  that  believeth  on  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live.  (Gospel  xi.  25.) 


St.  Paul. 

anything  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified.   (1  Corinthians  ii  2.) 

Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  [which]  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
(1  Corinthians  iii  11.) 

Unto  you  it  is  given  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ  not  only  to 
believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake.  (Philip- 
pians  L  29.) 

But  now  the  righteousness 
of  God  without  [the  help  of] 
the  law  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets:  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which 
is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe.  (Romans  iii. 
21,22.    Alford.) 

That  he  might  be  just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
(Romans  iii.  26.) 

To  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  that 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness.    (Romans  iv.  5.) 
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These  axe  written  that  ye 
may  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God : 
and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name. 
(Gospel  xx.  31.) 


St.  Paul. 

Being  justified  by  faith, 
we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  [through]  whom 
also  we  have  access  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand. 
(Eomans  v.  1,  2.) 

The  word  of  faith  which 
we  preach,  that  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  saved.    (Eomans  x.  8, 9.) 

Knowing  that  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law  but  [through] 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  we  have  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  not  by  the 
works  of  the  law :  for  by 
the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified.  (Gala- 
tians  ii.  16.) 

By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith :  and  that  not 
of  yourselves;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God :  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast. 
(Ephesians  ii  8,  9.) 


Not    having    mine    own 
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righteousness,  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  that  which  is 
through  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of 
God  by  faith.  (Philippians 
iii.  9.) 

Herein  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith:  as  it  is 
written,  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.     (Romans  i.  17.) 

A  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  [works]  of  the 
law.     (Romans  iii.  28.) 

< 

Do  we  then  make  void 

the  law  through  faith  ? 
God  forbid:  [on  the  con- 
trary,] we  establish  the 
law.     (Romans  iii  31.) 

We  are  saved  by  hope. 
(Romans  viii.  24.) 

By  faith  ye  stand.  (2 
Corinthians  L  24) 

We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight     (2  Corinthians  v.  7.) 

atonement     Behold  the  Lamb  of  God         Justified    freely    by    his 

TIIAU6  OV 

Christ.       which  taketh  away  the  sin     grace,  through  the  redemp- 
of  the  world.   (Gospel  i.  29.)     tion  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 

whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
The  bread  which  I  will     be  a   propitiation,   through 
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give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world.     (Gospel  vL  51.) 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin.  (Epistle  i  7.) 

He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins:  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  (Epistle 
ii.  2.) 

He  was  manifested  [that 
he  might]  take  away  our 
sins.  (Epistle  iii.  5.  Alford.) 

This  is  he  that  came  by 
water  and  blood,  even  Jesus 
Christ:  not  by  water  only, 
but  by  water  and  blood. 
(Epistle  v.  6.) 


St.  Paul. 

faith,  in  his  blood.   (Romans 
iii.  24,  25.) 

(The  last  words  of  this 
passage  mean,  "  through 
faith,  and  in  his  blood." 
The  expression,  "faith  in 
his  blood,"  is  altogether  in- 
accurate. See  Alford's  note 
on  this  passage.) 

Being  justified  [in]  his 
blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him. 
(Romans  v.  9.) 

Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us.  (1  Corin- 
thians v.  7.) 

Christ  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us. 
(Galatians  iii.  13.) 

We  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  (Ephesians 
L  7.) 

It  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell:  and,  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  himself : 
by    him,    I    say,    whether 
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St.  Paul. 

they  be  things  on  earth  or 
things  in  heaven.  And  you 
that  were  alienated  in  your 
minds  by  wicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  recon- 
ciled in  the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  death.  (Colossians 
i.  19,  20.) 


Christ's 
death 
necessary 
for  our 
life. 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.    (Gospel  xii  24.) 


Christ's         Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 

the^urce6  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  spiritual  0f   the  Ron    0f   Man  and 

life  to  us. 

drink  his  blood  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.  For  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  [through]  the  Father: 


The  life  which  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me.  I  do  not  frustrate 
the  grace  of  God:  for  if 
righteousness  come  by  the 
law,  then  Christ  [died  with- 
out cause],  (Galatians  ii. 
20,21.   Alford.) 

If,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God 
[through]  the  death  of  his 
Son :  much  more,  being  re- 
conciled, we  shall  be  saved 
[in]  his  life.  (Komansv.  10.) 
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so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  [through]  me. 
This  is  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven : 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  and  are  dead :  he 
that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever.  (Gospel 
vi.  53-58.) 


St.  Paul. 


As  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  [children]  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  Name:  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God. 
(Gospel  i  12, 13.) 

Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of  God.    (Epistle  v.  1.) 


I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches.  He  that  abideth 
in  me  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit:  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.  (Gospel 
xv.  5.) 

Whoso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of 


Ye    have    received    the  Adoption 
spirit  of  adoption  [as  sons], of  c  j  ag8 
whereby  we  cry  Abba,  [that  children  of 
is  to  say]  Father.  The  Spirit Go<L 
itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  chil- 
dren of  God.    (Romans  viii. 
15,16.) 

Whom  he  did  foreknow 
he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  first-born  among  many 
brethren.  (Romans  viii.  29.) 

If  we  have  been  planted  Union  of 
together  in  the  likeness  of  Chri?t,s 

&  people 

his  death,  we  shall  be  also  with  Him. 
in  the  likeness  of  his  resur- 
rection :  knowing  this  also, 
that  our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him.  (Romans  vi.  5,  6.) 

In  that  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once  [for  all] :  but 
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St.  John. 

God  perfected :  hereby  know 
we  that  we  are  in  him. 
(Epistle  ii  5.) 

Whosoever  abideth  in  him 
sinneth  not.    (Epistle  iii.  6.) 


St.  Paul. 

in  that  he  livetb,  he  liveth 
unto  God.  Likewise  reckon 
yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
[in]  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
(Romans  vi.  10,  11.) 

If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  also  [give  life  to] 
your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you. 
(Romans  viii.  11.) 

Heirs  of  God  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ:  if  so  be 
that  we  suffer  with  him, 
that  we  may  also  be- glori- 
fied together.  (Romans  viii 
17.) 

Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  members  of 
Christ  ?  (1  Corinthians 
vi.  15.) 

Know  ye  not  of  your  own 
selves  how  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  you,  except  ye  be  repro- 
bates ?  (2  Corinthians  xiii.5.) 

I  am  crucified  with 
Christ :  [but  it  is  no  longer 
I  that  live,  but  Christ  that] 
liveth  in  me.  (Galatians 
ii.  20.   Alford) 
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St.  John. 


Ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  ye  in  me 
and  I  in  you.  (Gospel  xiv. 
20.) 

As  the  Father  hath  loved 
me,  so  have  I  loved  you: 
continue  ye  in  my  love. 
If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments ye  shall  ahide  in  my 
love,  even  as  I  have  kept 
the  Father's  command- 
ments and  ahide  in  his 
love.    (Gospel  xv.  9,  10.) 

I  will  pray  the  Father  and 
he  shall  send  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  ahide 
with  you  for  ever :  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  (Gospel  xiv. 
16, 17.) 

The  Comforter,  the  Holy 
[Spirit],  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he 
shall  teach  you  all  things. 
(Gospel  xiv.  26.) 


St.  Paul. 

As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ.  (Gala- 
tians  iii.  27.) 

Buried  with  him  in  bap- 
tism, wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him.  (Colossians 
ii.  12.) 

All  [things]  are  yours,  and  Our  rela- 
ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ's  cSrisUike 
is  God's.    (1  Corinthians  iii.  His  to  the 
22, 2:3.)  Fathor- 


Because  ye  are  sons,  God  Christ  the 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  f£e]^y 
his   Son    into  your   hearts.  Spirit 
(Galatians  iv.  6.) 
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St.  John. 

When  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  Father. 
(Gospel  xv.  26.) 

If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you :  but  if  I  depart 
I  will  send  him  unto  you. 
(Gospel  xvi.  7.) 


St.  Paul. 


Spirit. 


Christ  I    will    not    leave    you 

wUhUth?  [orphans]  :  I  will  come  unto 
Holy         you.    (Gospel  xiv.  18.   Al- 
ford.) 


If  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
(Epistle  ii.  1.) 

(The  word  irapdnXriro^ 
here  applied  to  the  Son  and 
translated  Advocate,  is  the 
same  which  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  translated  Com- 
forter.) 


Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh 
but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be 
that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you.  [But]  if 
any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his. 
And  if  Christ  be  in  you, 
the  body  is  dead  because 
of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life 
because  of  righteousness. 
(Eomans  viii  9,  10.) 

("  Observe  here  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  Christ,  are  all 
used  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
dwelling in  the  Christian. " 
Alford.) 

The  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul :  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  [life- 
giving]  Spirit.  (1  Corin- 
thians xv.  45.) 


That  Christ  may  dwell  in 
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ST.  JOHN. 


ST.  PAUL. 


your  hearts  by  faith.  (Ephe- 
sians  iii.  17.; 


That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  nie, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory 
which  thou  [hast  given]  me 
I  have  given  them :  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as 
we  are  one :  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  [into]  one. 
(Gospel  xvii.  21—23.) 

It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be:  but  we 
know  that  when  he  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like 
him :  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.     (Epistle  iii.  2.) 


We  being  many  are  one  The  union 
body  in   Christ.     (Romans  QSfi?*'* 

xii.  5.)  wi™  ea<* 

other  in 

Him. 

Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.     (Galatians  iii  28.) 


The   Lord    Jesus    Christ  Trans- 
who    shall    [transform    the^^S!, 
body  of  our  humiliation  so  people 
as  to  be  conformed  to.  the  likeness 
body  of  his  glory].    (Philip-  a*  His 
pians  iii.  21.   Alford.)  again. 

[Ye  died,  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
When  Christ,  who  is  our 
life,  shall  be  manifested, 
then  shall  ye  also  with  him 
be  manifested  in  glory.] 
(Colossians  iii.  3,  4.  AU 
ford) 


In  conclusion,  I  shall  quote  passages  from  the  first  three  Agree- 
Gospels  which,  not  by  implication  but  expressly,1  assert  J^otbtr 

1  On  the  implied  agreement  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  that  of 
St.  John,  see  Canon  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Divinity. 
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Evangel-    doctrines  respecting  the  Ferson  of  Christ  identical  with 
St.  John,    those  of  John  and  Paul. 

Christ  as-  "All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no 
with  Go4  [one]  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father :  neither  knoweth 
on  terms  any  [one]  the  Father  [but]  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
°  **  y'the  Son  will  reveal  him."  (Matthew  xi.  27,  and  Luke 
x.  22.) 

Christ's  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.   Go 

power  and  ve  ^nere^ore  an(l  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  [into] 

glory.        the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 

[Spirit] :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 

have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 

unto  the  end  of  the  world."    (Matthew  xxviii.  18 — 20.) 

Christ  "  1  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 

wtththe*    adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist."    (Luke 
Holy         xxi.  15.) 

Spirit. 

The  perfect  identity  of  doctrine  between  the  Apostles 
Paul  and  John  is  in  some  degree  obscured  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance— namely,  their  total  difference  in  expression — 
which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  gives  to  that 
identity  of  doctrine  its  importance  as  proof  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  both.  Although  these  reasonings  are 
critical,  they  do  not  need  any  erudition  in  order  to 
appreciate  them.  No  evidence  has  been  used  in  this 
chapter  except  that  which  is  contained  within  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

T\7E  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  in- The  in. 
stinctive  moral  and  spiritual  sense  of  man  hopes  and  j^pe  for 
longs  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  and  mercy,  and  can  ^ot^ 

mstice  and 

be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  their  perfect  fulfilment :  mercy 
— the  perfect  fulfilment  of  justice  in  the  defeat  of  sin,  and 
of  mercy  in  its  destruction,  involving  also  the  extinction  of 
all  suffering,  "  and  all  that  is  at  war  with  bliss." 

But  how  can  justice  and  mercy  be  fulfilled  together? 
how  can  God  be  just,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  justify  a 
sinner?    The  clearer  is  our  sense  of  holiness,  the  more 
deeply  is  this  perplexity  felt :  and  by  the  highest  moral 
intelligence  it  is  recognized  as  the  only  possible  answer, 
that  the  sinner  must  by  repentance  cease  to  be  a  sinner. 
On  repentance  he  is  certain  to  be  forgiven  and  justified.  Cau  be  ful- 
But  the  more  clearly  this  is  seen,  the  more  clearly  is  it^U®^ou1^ 
also  understood  that  such  repentance  as  can  alone  satisfy  tinction 
Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Mercy  is  impossible  to  man : —  °  8in 
that  such  repentance  implies  being  born  anew,  and  that  Only 
this  is  possible  only  on  condition  of  being  born  from  above.1  ™J||.ecau 
But  because  this  is  impossible  to  man,  God  has  provided  effect  this. 
a  supernatural  means  whereby  it  may  be  effected,  namely 
through  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  Christ : — a  it  is  done 
means  whereof  the  operation  is  no  doubt  altogether  inex-  ^J-J^ 
plicable  and  mysterious,  but  not  more  mysterious,  though 
a  higher  mystery,  than  the  facts  of  life,  and  the  develop- 

1  The  word  &yu6ev  has  these  two  meanings.  See  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
ii.  3  and  31. 
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meat  of  consciousness,  reason,  and  morality.     In  other 
words,  the  spiritual  life  which  comes  from  above  through 
Christ  is  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  natural  life  which 
comes  through  physical  channels : — the  truth  that  we  shall 
bear  the  image  of  the  Heavenly,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is 
not  more  mysterious  than  the  truth  that  we  actually  bear 
the  image  of  our  earthly  ancestors.1     All  is  mysterious 
alike :  the  difference  is  only  between  the  familiar  and  the 
unfamiliar ;  between  the  earthly  fact  which  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience,  and  the  heavenly  truth  which  is  to  be 
fully  verified  only  in  the  future  life. 
Connexion      It  may  be  said  that  I  have  here  confounded  together 
between  ^  ^w0  ^jugg  which  have  only  a  metaphorical  analogy :  the 
tion  and     spiritual  life  communicated  to  us  by  Christ  in  this  present 
rection      sta^  °^  existence,  and  the  immortal  life  to  be  given  to  us 
doniod  by  at  the  Resurrection.     I  reply  that  on  the  postulates  of 
Unitarian  theology  and  Pelagian  ethics  these  are  quite 
distinct,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  iden- 
tifies them  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  truth.     It  is  with 
perfect  consistency  that  the  theology  of  Unitarianism,  which 
denies  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  and  His  Incarnation,  has 
been  constantly  associated  with  the  ethics  of  Pelagianism, 
which  teaches  that  man  is  self-sufficing,  and  is,  or  may 
become,  a  child  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  without  the 
mediation  of  the  Eternal  Son  become  incarnate.     But  the 
theology  and  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Church  teach  that  the  Eternal  Son  has  taken  on  Himself 
our  nature  and  shared  our  lot :  that  through  His  human 
life  alone  can  we  now  begin  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine 
or  spiritual  life :  and  that  the  work  which  is  thus  begun 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  individual  soul,   out  of  sight  and 
almost  out  of  consciousness,  will  in  the  future  life   be 
visibly  completed  by  the  formation  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  will  be  needed  for  the  purified  and  regenerated 
spirit.     In  other  words,  the  imparting  of  that  spiritual  life 
whereby  we  are  to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature* 


theology 
and  Pela- 
giin 
ethics. 


i  See  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  49. 

*  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  i.  4.     I  am  of  course  aware  that  theauthen- 
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is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  beginning  of  the 
process  whereby,  after  the  end  of  the  present  life,  eternal 
life  is  to  be  conferred  :  which  process  has  already  produced 
the  visible  first-fruit  of  its  results  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  bring  scientific  proof  of  such 
a  doctrine  as  this,  except  in  so  far  as  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  regarded  as  well-attested  historical  facts, 
are  of  the  nature  of  experimental  proof.  But  Christian 
doctrine,  though  on  its  theological  side  it  does  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  science,  has  on  its  ethical  side  far  Harmony 
more  agreement  with  the  most  recent  results  of  physiology  tian  ethics 
and  psychology  than  with  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  with 
eighteenth  century.  The  older  theories  taught  that  the  phystolo- 
mind,  or  spirit,  is  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  universe  of«j^lpsy" 
matter ;  and  that  consciousness  is  co-extensive  with  mind : 
but  we  have  learned  to  understand  that  the  mind  is  a  part 
and  a  product  of  the  world  of  matter,  force,  and  life  which 
surrounds  it;1  and  that,  so  far  from  consciousness  being 
co-extensive  with  mind,  there  are  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious mental  actions,  insensibly  graduating  into  each 
other:  so  that  only  part,  and  perhaps  a  comparatively 
small  part,  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  actions  becomes 
conscious.2  The  older  theories  formed  a  philosophical 
groundwork  for  Pelagian  ethics,  and  consequently,  perhaps 
we  may  add  without  injustice,  for  that  Unitarian  theology 
which  naturally  unites  with  those  ethics.  When  the  soul 
was  believed  to  be  isolated,  it  was  a  natural  inference  that 
it  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  self-sufficing :  and  when  con- 
sciousness was  believed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  soul,  it 
was  a  natural  inference  that  no  spiritual  influence  could 
reach  it  except  through  the  avenues  of  consciousness,  in 
the  way  of  instruction  and  example.  But  now,  when  we 
have  learned  that  the  soul  is  not  isolated  but  is  only  a 

ticity  of  this  epistle  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  expression  quoted  in  the  text 
is  not  much  stronger  than  the  habitual  language  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  more- 
over a  plausible  conjecture  that  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  this  epistle  are 
the  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle,  while  the  rest  is  spurious. 

i  Page  103. 

2  See  the  second  volume  of  "  Habit  and  Intelligence." 
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particular  set  of  the  functions  of  the  bodily  life  :  and  that 
influences  inherited  from  our  remotest  ancestors  meet  in 
us,  so  that  we  think  not  only  with  our  individual  mind, 
hut  with  that  of  the  race  r1  it  no  longer  appears  contrary 
to  the  analogies  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us  that  we 
should  be  born  anew  by  the  implanting  of  a  nature  not 
derived  from  any  earthly  ancestor,  but  from  Christ.  And 
now  that  we  find  consciousness  not  to  be  co-extensive  with 
the  soul,  it  no  longer  appears  anomalous  that  such  a  nature 
should  be  implanted  and  nourished  by  a  process  which 
transcends  any  immediate  consciousness ; — which  is  known 
only  by  its  effects,  and  will  be  made  fully  known  only  in 
the  future  life. 
CoDiia-  Further :  the  expectation  that  this  new  nature  will  be 

the  Rc«ur-  ^u^  developed  *n  tne  future  life  is  in  harmony  with  what 
rection  we  have  learned  of  the  laws  of  vital  development  St. 
laws  of6  Paul's  illustration  of  the  resurrection  from  the  germination 
vital  deve-  of  the  seed,  which  has  so  vividly  affected  the  imagination 
°Pmen  0f  meUf  j8  more  appropriate  than  he  was  aware  of.  Orga- 
nization is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  life.  Life,  in 
producing  organization,  works  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  the  invisible  to  the  visible.  The  vital  germ  is  not  a 
miniature  of  the  mature  organism,  but  only  a  minute 
unorganized  mass,  having  however  a  power,  which  no 
physics  or  chemistry  can  ever  explain,  of  organizing  itself 
and  thus  developing  into  the  mature  organism.  So  it  will 
be  in  the  future  life,  if  the  Church  is  right  in  believing 
that  St.  Paul  spoke  as  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  know- 
ledge. As  the  germ  of  the  mortal  life,  which  we  inherit 
from  the  earthly  ancestors  whose  image  we  bear,  has 
developed  into  our  present  bodily  organism,  so  shall  the 
germ  of  life  spiritual,  eternal,  and  Divine  which  Christ 
implants  here  in  those  who  do  not  reject  His  grace,  be 
developed,  under  the  kindlier  influences  of  the  future 
state,  into  the  perfect  "spiritual  body"  (to  use  a  most 
inadequate  expression  where  human  language  has  no 
adequate  one)  which  is  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  the 
Heavenly. 

1  Page  101. 
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I  do  not  feel  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
this  analogy.  But  it  certainly  is  not  misleading.  If  it  has 
any  real  value,  future  generations  will  recognize  it :  if  not, 
it  will  simply  go  for  nothing. 

It  is  necessary  to  justify  by  quotations  the  assertion 
made  above,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
identify  the  spiritual  life  which  Christ  communicates  to 
us  here  with  the  fully  developed  eternal  life  which  He 
attained  at  His  resurrection,  and  which  we  hope  to  attain. 
This  conception  is  so  alien  from  our  customary  habits  of 
thought,  that  perhaps  many  who  believe,  on  tbe  authority 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  in  the  doctrines  both  of 
Regeneration  and  Resurrection,  may  not  have  perceived 
their  connexion,  or  rather  their  identity. 

St.  Faul  says  : — 

"  Ourselves  also,  who  have  received  the  Spirit  for  the  Epwtfe 
first  fruits   [of  our  inheritance],  even  we  ourselves  are  Rn„ans 
groaning  inwardly,  longing  for  the  adoption  which  shall  viii.  23, 
ransom  our  body  from  its  bondage."1 

In  this  passage  "the  first  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  in- 
dwelling and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  here,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  full  harvest  of  His  complete  possession  of 
us,  spirit  and  flesh  and  soul,  hereafter.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  seems  evident  from  the  analogy  of  St.  Paul's 
imagery  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit."2 

St.  Paul  says  again  : — 

"That  you  may  know  ....  how  surpassing  is  the  Epistle  to 
power  which  He  has  shown  toward  us  who  believe  :  [for  J^s*?  18 
He  hath   dealt  with  us]   in   the  strength  of  that  might— ii.  6. 
wherewith  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 

heavens And  you  likewise  He  raised  from  death  to 

life  when  you  were  dead  in  transgressions  and  sins,  .... 
and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  no  less  than 
others.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  because  of  the 
great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead 

1  This  quotation  is  from  Conybeare's    translation.      (Conybeare  and 
Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. ) 
8  From  Alford's  note  on  the  passage. 
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in  sin  called  us  to  share  the  life  of  Christ— (by  grace  you 
are  saved) — and  in  Christ  Jesus  He  raised  us  up  with  Him 
from  the  dead,  and  seated  us  with  Him  in  the  heavens."1 

The  following,  though  from  a  different  Epistle,  contains 

the  same  idea,  and  indeed  seems  like  a  continuation  of  the 

same  passage : — 

Epistle  to       "  If  then  ye  were  raised  up  together  with  Christ  [at 

•iaM  iU*  your  t>aptism3>  seek  the  things  above  where  Christ  dwells, 

1—4.         seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God.     Care  for  the  things 

above,  not  the  things  on  the  earth.    For  ye  died,  and  your 

life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.     When  Christ  shall  be 

manifested,  who  is  our  life,  then  shall  ye  also  with  Him  be 

manifested  in  glory."2 

Christ,  as  reported  by  St.  John,  identifies  in  the  same 
way  the  spiritual  life  which  He  gives  now  with  the  life 
which  is  to  be  eternal  in  the  resurrection.    The  following 
are  His  words  : — 
Gospel  of        "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word 
St*2i— 2»   anc^  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  judgment,  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.     For  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  also  to 
have  life  in  Himself:  and  hath  given  Him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come 
forth :  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
judgment."8 

When  Christ,  in  this  remarkable  passage,  says  that  the 
hour  not  only  cometh  soon  but  is  come  already  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  live,  this  can  only 

1  The  quotation  is  made  from  Conybeare's  translation. 

9  The  quotation  is  made  from  the  Notes  to  Alford's  Greek  Testament.  I 
have  substituted  the  word  dwells  for  is :  a  change  which  is  supported  by 
Alford's  note,  though  he  does  not  suggest  the  word. 

8  The  quotation  is  from  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  few  verbal 
changes  which  do  not  alter  the  sense. 
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refer  to  the  resurrection  from  a  death  of  sin :  for  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  though  it  is  coming,  is 
not  yet  come.  But  in  the  next  clause  He  speaks  of  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  a  fact  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  from  a  death  of  sin, 
and  effected  by  the  same  agency,  namely  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  this  passage,  however,  mention  is  made  of  a  resurrec-  Is  the  re- 
tion  which  is  not  unto  life  but   unto  judgment  or  con-  to'coii-1011 
demnation.     Is  this  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine,  which  demnation 

rccoU" 

nevertheless  appears  to  be  clearly  taught  in  this  passage  as  cilable 
well  as  in  those  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  that  the  present  Yu?  the 

*  '  r  doctrine 

resurrection  from  sin  to  holiness  and  the  future  resurrec- here  main- 
tion  to  a  future  life,  are  changes  of  the  same  kind  and  due    ine 
to  the  same  agency  ?     I  think  it  is  so  reconcilable.     Per-  The  diffi- 
haps  indeed  the  difficulty  is  altogether  due  to  that  narrow  ^^  f 
and   false   notion  which    regards    justice    and  mercy   as  the  false 
opposed,  and  will  be  removed  when  we  perfectly  attain  that  jug- 
to  the  wider  and  truer  view  wherefrom  they  are  seen  to tiee  and 
be    fundamentally  one,   having  their  root   in   a   Divine  opposed. 
Eighteousness  which  is  capable  of  being  satisfied  only  by 
producing  righteousness  in  the  creature.     Christ,  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man  as  well  as  the  Son  of  God,  has 
been  made  the  Minister  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy  or 
grace  : — in  other  words,  He  is  at  once  Judge  and  Saviour.  Christ 
He  could  not  be  the  Saviour  were  He  not  also  the  Judge :  ^  the* 
that  is  to  say,  He  could  not  heal  sin  unless  He  had  power  Saviour 

were  he 

to  condemn  it.     God,  sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  notalso 
our  sinful  flesh,  has  in  the   flesh  condemned  sin  to  de- tne  Jud#* 
struction  i1  and  its  destruction  is  at  once  perfect  justice  and 
perfect  mercy.     The  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  Christ, 
or  in  other  words  His  human  life,  is  the  means  whereby, 
through  a  process  altogether  mysterious  to  us,  man  has  not 

1  "For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  [has  done :  that  is  to  say,]  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  for  sin,  [He  has]  condemned  [and  sentenced  to  death] sin  in 
the  flesh."  (Epistle  to  the  Romans  viii.  S. )  I  quote  the  Authorized  Version, 
but  insert  the  words  marked  [thus].  See  Vaughan's  note  on  the  passage, 
and  also  Alford's.  It  is  obvious  that  to  condemn  must  in  this  passage 
mean  more  than  merely  tafivd  guilty,  for  this  latter  is  precisely  what  the 
law  can  do. 
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only  been  placed  in  a  new  relation  to  God,  but  has  received 
a  new  nature  and  new  possibilities  of  development.  By 
this  means  he  has  become  immortal :  but  this  is  an 
immortality  of  true  life  only  for  those  who  have  become 
worthy  of  the  grace  of  Christ  by  accepting  it,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,1  and  by  acting  accordingly : 
to  the  rest  the  future  life  is  a  resurrection  of  judgment  or 
condemnation.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  Saviour  can  condemn :  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  believe  that  His  condemnation  should  not  be 
sufficient  ultimately  to  destroy  and  extinguish  all  sin,  and 
with  sin  all  suffering.  We  have  however  seen  reason,  not 
onlv  from  conscience  and  moral  instinct  but  from  the 
revelation  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
believe  in  the  ultimate  universality  of  salvation: — to 
believe  that  the  sinner  shall  be  ultimately  saved  through 
the  condemnation  of  the  sin.2  "We  shall  consider  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  more 
closely  in  the  following  chapter. 

1  Page  385. 

*  The  chapters  on  Nature  and  Grace  and  on  Legal  and  Evangelical 
Religion  (Chapters  22  and  23). 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  A  FINAL  GENERAL 

RESTORATION. 

TT7E  have  spoken  in  previous  chapters1  of  the  necessity 
"  of  believing  in  the  ultimate  universal  triumph  of 
Divine  Mercy  as  well  as  of  Divine  Justice :  and  this  on 
the  two  distinct  grounds,  that  it  is  demanded  by  our  belief 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Character,  and  is  needed 
in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  holiness  in  us. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  show  that  such 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  blessedness  promised  in  the  The  Mess- 
future  state  is  not  generally  spoken  of  as  happiness,  but  as  e(lne88 
life.     Happiness,  considered  alone,  is  nothing  more  than  m  the 
sustained  enjoyment :  and  this  is  too  low  a  conception  to  tamenUs 
be  identified  with  the  blessedness  which  God  has  promised  n°t  happi- 
to  those  who  love   Him.     That  blessedness,  though  it  iife,  which 
includes  happiness,  does  not  consist  in  happiness,  but  in  **  eternal- 
life  :  and  the  life  is  declared  to  be  eternal. 

Now  the  opposite  of  life  is  death,  and  we  might  con-  Death  on 
sequently  expect  to  find  the  opposite  of  eternal  life  called traryU 
eternal  death :  but  this  is  not  the  case :  on  the  contrary, not  c*}^ 

eternal 

the  expression  eternal  death  does  not  once  occur  in  the 
New  Testament.2    This  omission  will  appear  significant 

*  Chapters  22  (Nature  and  Grace)  and  23  (Legal  and  Evangelical 
Religion). 

a  This  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  Manrice  in  the  admirable 
chapter  on  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death,  with  which  his  volume  of 
Theological  Essays  concludes. 
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Epistle 
to  the 
Romans 
v.  21. 


Kpistle 
to  the 
Romans 
ii.  5-10. 


when  we  consider  that  there  are  several  passages  where  it 
seems  to  be  demanded  for  the  symmetry  of  the  sentence, 
and  would  certainly  increase  its  impressiveness.  I  quote 
what  is  perhaps  the  chief  instance  of  this : — 

"  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.  But 
now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  eternal 
life.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."1 

A  threefold  contrast  is  here  indicated :  wages  and  giftt 
sin  and  God,  death  not  necessarily  eternal  and  eternal  life. 
It  seems  impossible  to  understand  why  St.  Paul  should 
have  avoided  the  use  of  so  appropriate,  so  impressive,  and 
so  self-suggesting  an  expression  as  eternal  death  would 
have  been  in  such  a  place  as  this,  had  he  believed  the 
meaning  it  conveyed  to  be  true. 

No  doubt  a  single  negative  instance  is  seldom  con- 
clusive :  and  for  that  reason  I  go  on  to  quote  others.  In 
the  next  quotation,  as  in  the  former,  death  is  mentioned, 
but  not  eternal  death. 

"  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

But  though  the  death  spoken  of  in  these  two  passages  is 
not  eternal,  it  certainly  is  more  than  the  mere  death  of  the 
body :  it  is  the  result 'and  punishment  of  sin  in  the  future 
state.  The  saying  that  the  irages  of  sin  is  death  means 
very  much  more  than  if  the  Apostle  had  merely  said,  what 
is  however  true,  that  the  tendency  of  sin  is  to  shorten  our 
allotted  threescore  and  ten  years. 

St.  Paul  says  again : — 

"But  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  tho\! 
trcasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath 
and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :  to  them  who 

1  Our  translators  in  this  passage,  as  in  the  much  worse  case  of  Matthew 
xxv.  46,  have  translated  odwvios  by  evcrhtsting  in  one  place  and  hy  eternal 
in  the  other. 
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by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth  but  obey 
unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil :  but 
glory,  honour,  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good." 

"  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  Epistle 
corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  G^atiani 
Spirit  reap  eternal  life"  vi.  8- 

But  though  the  New  Testament  never  speaks  of  eternal 
death,  it  does  contain  what  have  at  first  sight  the 
appearance  of  equivalent  expressions.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  eternal  destruction,1  and  Christ  of  eternal  punishment.* 
These  expressions  occur  each  of  them  once,  and  only  once : 
and  though  they  must  be  allowed  their  legitimate  meaning, 
and,  I  fully  believe,  represent  realities,  yet  they  cannot 
neutralize  the  significance  of  the  constant  and  marked 
omission  of  any  mention  of  eternal  death. 

It  may  be  urged  however  that  eternal  punishment  is  a 
stronger  and  more  terrible  denunciation  than  eternal  death : 
for  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  eternal  death,  or  eternal 
destruction,  is  the  final  extinction  of  being,  but  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  eternal  punishment  is  never-ending 
conscious  existence  in  torment.  But  before  we  conclude 
that  this  doctrine  is  really  part  of  Christ's  teaching,  we 
ought  carefully  to  examine  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
account  of  the  future  judgment,  and  the  light  thrown 
on  it  by  the  rest  of  His  discourses. 

In  the  "  Parable  of  Judgment,"  as  the  passage  under  dis-  Christ's 
cussion  has  been  well  called,  there  is  no  special  emphasis  J*^^/ 
on  the  word  eternal.    Those  who  heard  it  were  alreadv  (Matthew 

*    xxv  81 

familiar  with  the  idea  of  future  judgment ;  the  purpose  of  ^  leBjCheB 
Christ  was  to  state  on  what  principles  the  judgment  is  to  eternal  life 

for  the 
merciful, 

1  "OKcdpos  cddvios  (2  Thessalonians  i.  9). 

*  K6xxuris  cddvios  (Matthew  xxv.  46).  Etymologic  ally,  ic6\a<n$  means 
correction  or  chastisement :  bat  it  appears  to  have  lost  this  meaning  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
New  Testament:  Matthew  xxv.  46,  where  it  is  translated  punishment, 
and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  iv.  18,  where  it  is  translated  torment. 
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and  be.     The  merciful  shall  be  rewarded  not  only  with  mercy 

pmiish-  ^ut  with  eternal  life,  and  the  unmerciful  punished  in  eternal 

ment  for  fire :  and  those  who  have  been  merciful  or  unmerciful 

merciful,  without  a  thought  of  Christ,  perhaps  without  having  heard 

whether  His  name,  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  as  if  they  had 

they  know  ,  t     ,      .  .  *  * 

Christ  or    done  such  deeds  to  Clinst. 

not-  Now,  if  this  final  and  absolute  separation  between  the 

This  sens-  S00^  an<l  the  bad,  who  are  here  identified  with  the  merciftil 
ration  can- and  the  unmerciful,  were  to  be  understood  literally,  it 
Htsrally     would  be  necessary  to  maintain  that  every  man  is  either 
true,  be-    altogether  good  or  altogether  bad.    But  this  is  notoriously 
are  all       not  the  fact :  human  character  is  mixed :  none  are  alto- 
STbad'      8e^er  g°°&>  and  perhaps  none  are  altogether  bad.     It  is 
therefore  impossible  that  the  "  Parable  of  Judgment"  can 
be  intended  as  the  description  of  an  event.     Like  the 
rest  of  that  series  of  parables  at  the  end  of  which  it  has 
been  placed  by  the  compiler  of  the  first  Gospel,1  it  re- 
presents not  any   actual  event,    but   principles    of  the 
Reward      Divine  administration :    and  it  is  meant  to  teach  that 
punish-      every  man  shall  be  an  inheritor  of  life  for  ever  in  so 
ment  will  far  as  he  has  done  good  and    shown   mercy,   and   an 
tionaTto^  inheritor  of  wrath  for  ever  in   so   far  as  he  has  been 
deeds.        wicked  aud  unmerciful. 

If  this  is  called  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  passage,  I  reply  that  the  obvious,  or  rather  the 
superficial,  sense  cannot  be  the  true  one,  because  it  would 
imply  what  is  not  the  fact,  namely  that  men  are  either 
altogether  good  or  altogether  bad. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  though  all  human 
character  is  mixed,  yet  forgiveness  is  certain  on  repent- 
ance :  that  the  blessed,  who  inherit  eternal  life,  are  those 
who  have  attained  to  forgiveness,  and  the  cursed,  who 
inherit  eternal  fire,  are  those  who  have  died  with  their 
sins  unforgiven. 
Christ  I  have  stated  already2  that  I  believe  in  the  certainty  of 

nothin^8   f°rgiveness  on  repentance :  but  this,  though  it  is  true  and 
of  forgive-  is  taught  by  Christ,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  passage 

ness. 

1  See  Note  4  on  page  290. 

•  See  Chapter  22  (Nature  and  Grace). 
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under  discussion.     If  Christ  had  meant  the  forgiven  and 
the  unforgiven,  there  is  no  reason  why  He  should  have,  in- 
stead, spoken  of  the  merciful  and  the  unmerciful.    Through- 
out the  New  Testament  wherever  men  are  described  as  Judgment 
brought  up  in  the  future  life  before  the  Judge  for  eternal  iayth°r  * 
judgment,  we  are  always  told  that  the  judgment  shall  be  doctrine  of 
according  to  their  works :  there  is  no  suggestion  of  its  Testa- 
being  according  to  their  repentance  or  their  faith,  or  of  any  ment 
distinction  between  the  forgiven  and  the  unforgiven.     Its 
constant  language  is  that  they  who  have  done  good  shall  Gospel  of 
arise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  who  have  done  evil  v  '2q°  n 
to  the  resurrection  of  judgment.     Repentance  and  faith,  and 
the  forgiveness  which  is  certain  to  follow  on  these,  are 
constantly  insisted  on,  but  never  in  immediate  connexion 
with  eternal  judgment.     If  we  were  to  take  the  "  Parable 
of  Judgment"  as  containing  all  that  is  to  be  taught  on  the 
subject,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  human  character  is 
either  unmixed  good  or  unmixed  evil,  which  is  contrary  to 
fact :  and  that  there  is  no  forgiveness,  which  is  contrary  to 
Christ's  most  characteristic  teaching.     The  doctrine  of  the 
"  Parable  of  Judgment"  is  that  retribution  is  inevitable : 
it  makes  no  mention  of  the  possibility  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness.    Yet  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  as  true  as 
the  doctrine  of  retribution :  and  if  the  "  Parable  of  Judg- 
ment" does  not  contradict  the  possibility  of  repentance 
and  forgiveness  in  this  present  life,  why  should  it  be  under- 
stood to  deny  their  possibility  in  the  life  to  come  ?     This 
is  the  question  at  issue. 

The  answer  will  be,  that  the  use  of  the  word  eternal  as  Eternal 
applied  to  future  life  and  future  punishment  declares  the  ^nt 
future  state  to  be  fixed  and  unchangeable.     I  reply,  that  means 
the  future  state  is  no  doubt  unchangeable  in  the  same  iaw  0f e 
sense  that  the  present  state*  is  so.    Every  action  passes  into  retribu- 
character ;  the  consequences  of  actions  can  never  be  evaded  never  to 
or  cancelled :  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  means  ^^ 
that  this  law  is  never  to  be  abolished.     But  we  find  that  But  in  the 
in  the  present  life  the  certainty  of  retribution  is  consistent  a^in^ne*' 
with  the  possibility  of  forgiveness :  and  there  is  no  reason  present, 
for  thinking  that  it  will  be  otherwise  in  the  future  life.   In  be^om^ 
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p<uible      a  previous  chapter1  I  have  spoken  at  greater  length  on 
Kivencwa     ^e  P0S8ikle  co-existence  of  retribution  and  forgiveness. 

We  have  next  to  observe  the  imagery  used  in  the  New 
Testament  when  speaking  of  future  punishment.  When 
Future  imagery  is  used  at  all,  it  is  almost  always  taken  from  fire, 
men" is  ^ow  ^e  primary  property  of  fire,  and  that  which  the  men- 
spoken  of  tion  of  fire  suggests,  is  to  destroy :  its  property  of  causing 
Fire  is  intense  pain  is  but  secondary.  Were  pain  the  essential 
primarily  matter,  there  is  no  reason  why  fire  should  be  the  only  image 
tive.  used  :2  the  scourge  and  the  cross  were  more  familiar  to  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  passage  the  idea  of  pain,  or  torment, 

does  not  occur:   the  idea  is   partly  that  of  destruction, 

partly  that  of  cleansing.     The  words  are  ascribed  to  John 

the  Baptist,  but  we  are  safe  in  attributing  to  them  equal 

authority  with  those  of  Christ. 

Mitrhew        "  Now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  : 

in.  10-12.  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 

hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.     I  indeed  baptize  you 

in  water  unto  repentance,  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 

mightier  than  I :  ....  He  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy 

Spirit  and  in  fire:  whose  winnowing- fan  is  in  His  hand, 

and  He  will  thoroughly  cleanse  His  threshing-floor,  and 

gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner :  but  will  burn  up  the 

chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.** 

Fire  Ma        In  this  passage  fire  is  mentioned  three  times  :  the  first 

mirifica-     an(^  ^e  thinl  time  as  an  agent  of  destruction,  and  the 

tion.         second  time  as  an  agent  of  purification ;  for  purification  is 

what  baptism  symbolizes.     These  two  symbolical  meanings 

of    fire  are    obviously  closely  connected  :    indeed   they 

merge  into  one  in  that  saying  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle 

to  the  Hebrews,  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire*    All  the 

1  Page  308. 

*  Unless  "  outer  darkness  "  can  be  called  an  image.  There  is,  however, 
one  passage  where  Christ  speaks  of  future  punishment  under  the  image  of 
scourging.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  punishment 
is  to  be  endless ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mention  of  many  and  few  $tripes 
suggests  the  contrary.    Se*  Luke  xiL  47,  48, 

*  Hebrews  xii.  29.     See  page  32S,  note. 
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symbolical  meanings  of  fire  in  the  New  Testament  stand 
indeed  in  close  connexion  with  each  other.    Torment  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  exclusive  idea  anywhere,  except 
perhaps  in  the  so-called  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  Re  vein  t  ion 
certainly  cannot  be  rated  as  of  equal  authority  with  the™^'11' 
Gospels  and  Epistles  :  but  it  does  enter  into  the  "  Parable 10- 
of  Judgment : "  and  Christ  expressly  associates  it  with 
the  idea  of  destruction  in  the  parable  of  the  tares.    "  As  Matthew 
therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  42"' 
shall  it  be  at  the  conclusion  of  this  age.     The  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that  offend  and  them  who 
do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire : 
there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

In  another  remarkable  passage,  fire  is  associated  with 
the  idea,  not  of  pain,  but  of  disgrace.     "  Where  their  worm  Mark  i*. 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched*"  What  is  here  sug-  44'  48# 
gested  is  not  death  by  fire,  but  the  ignominious  exposure 
and  destruction  of  bodies  after  death.     These  expressions 
come  very  near  to  a  suggestion  of  eternal  death :  but,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,1  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  indeed  the  most  natural  interpretation, 
that  the  worm  will  never  die  until  it  has  devoured  all  that 
there  is  for  it  to  devour,  and  the  fire  will  never  go  out 
until  it  has  consumed  all  that  there  is  for  it  to  consume. 
If  so,  the  teaching  of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  that  of 
another  saying  of  Christ-*-"  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  Matthew 
out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,"  v*  26- 

We  therefore  conclude  that  as  no  one  is  either  altogether  Summaiy. 
good  or  altogether  bad,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  looked 
for  as  either  absolute  acquittal  or  absolute  condemnation 
in  the  future  judgment :  and  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
judgment  means  the  continuance  and  the  confirmation  in 
eternity  of  the  law  which  we  know  to  be  in  force  now, 
that  the  effects  of  actions  cannot  be  evaded:  but  that 
every  one  must  reap  what  he  has  sown,  both  in  kind  and 
in  quantity.     "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  Galatians 

1  Page  824.  ^  8* 
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flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
Corin-    >hall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."    "  He  that  soweth 

thianaix.e.  sparingly  shall  reap  sparingly,  and  he  that  soweth  bounti- 
fully shall  reap  bountifully."  And  we  further  conclude 
that  the  fire  which  symbolizes  the  Divine  anger  against  sin 
is  in  the  first  place  and  before  all  else  destructive ;  and  that 
punishment,  considered  as  pain,  is  only  a  secondary  though 
a  real  effect.  If  then  the  effect  of  God's  anger  is  destruc- 
tive of  sin,  it  affords  a  ground  not  of  despair  but  of  hope. 
All  this  appears  certain,  and  is  indeed  the  only  tenable 
interpretation  of  Christ's  language  on  the  subject.  But 
what  is  it  that  we  are  to  hope  for  ?  Is  it  for  the  destruction 
of  sin,  so  that  the  sinner  may  be  capable  of  repentance, 
forgiveness,  and  restoration  ?  or  can  we  hope  only  for  the 
destruction  of  the  sin  and  the  sinner  together  ?  Is  it  true, 
as  Christendom  so  generally  believes,  that  Christ  has 
expressly  excluded  the  possibility  of  restoration  in  a 
future  life  ?  The  law  of  retribution  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  cosmos,  and  Christ's  "  Parable  of  Judgment " 
asserts  that  it  will  not  be  reversed  but  confirmed  in  the 
future  life.  But  this  law  does  not  exclude  repentance  and 
restoration  in  the  present  life>  and,  in  the  "Parable  of 
Judgment"  taken  alone,  there  is  nothing  that  declares 
them  impossible  in  the  future  life.  There  is  however 
another  saying  of  Christ  which  appears  to  assert  that 
eternal  judgment  excludes  the  possibility  of  future  forgive- 

Mark  iil.  ness.  "  He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  not  forgiveness  for  ever,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal 
sin :" l  or,  as  His  words  are  reported  by  another  Evangelist, 

Matthew  "shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  age  nor  in  that 
which  is  to  come."  Few  questions  have  been  more  debated 
than  the  meaning  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit     In 

The  sin      my  opinion  it  is  simply  sin  against  light : — not  indifference 

tfTttoly    ^ut  hostility  to  light : — and  the  reason  why  it  cannot  be 

1  'Atiap-nffiaros  (sin),  not  Kplacus  (judgment),  is  regarded  by  Alford  as 
the  true  reading.  It  is  a  strange  expression,  but  I  agree  with  Alford  (the 
remark  is  not  in  the  note  on  this  passage)  that  a  strange  expression  is  less 
likely  to  have  been  substituted  hy  the  copyist  for  a  common  one  than  the 
converse,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  genuine.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  best  commentators. 
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forgiven  is  that  it  enters  too  deeply  into  character  to 
be  repented    But  whatever  may  be  thought  of   these 
explanations,  the  saying  of  Christ  now  quoted  does  not 
appear  to  throw  any  light  on  the  eternal  punishment 
denounced  in  the   "Parable  of  Judgment"  against  the 
unmerciful ;  for  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  identical  with  unmercifulness. 
It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  all  sins  are  unpardonable  in 
the  future  life,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  consists  only  in  being  unpardonable  now. 
But  this  is  quite  different  from  what  is  taught  by  Christ : 
for,  by  speaking  of  a  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven  in  the 
age  to  come,  He  clearly  implies  that  there  are  sins  which 
can  be  forgiven  in  the  age  to  come.     I  do  not  deny  the  dif-  Difficulty 
ficulty — perhaps  we  may  say  the  impossibility — of  piecing  cuS^iSl 
together  a  perfectly  consistent  theory  of  future  life  and  Christ's 
future  judgment  out  of  Christ's  scattered  sayings.    Christ's  8ayuigs* 
way  of  teaching  is  to  insist  strongly  on  one  truth  at  a 
time,  and  to  leave  the  reconciliation  of  apparently  con- 
flicting truths  to  take  care  of  itself :  and  if  we  follow  His 
teaching  in  the  spirit  wherein  He  means  it  to  be  followed, 
we  shall  no  doubt  endeavour  to  reconcile  what  appears 
conflicting :  but  if  we  fail  in  doing  so  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  own  intellects,  we  shall  accept  the  failure  as  a" trial 
of  our  faith,"  and  cling  to  each  separate  truth ;  especially 
to  the  two  great  truths  that  God's  justice  is  certain  and 
that  His  mercy  is  infinite.    It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Reason- 
in  thus  resignedly  accepting  apparent  inconsistencies,  I  J^ptfog 
am  applying  different  principles  to  the  interpretation  of  apparent 
the  words  of  Christ  from  those  which  I  would  apply  to  tencies. 
those  of  any  other,  and  thereby  surrender  those  rational 
principles  which  ostensibly  lie  at  the  base  of  the  present 
work.    I  reply  that  I  do  not  thus  give  up  the  use  of  my 
understanding  when  the    most   important  sayings  ever 
uttered  are  to  be  understood  : — I   apply,  though  in  a 
higher  degree,  to  the  words  of  Christ  the  same  principles 
which  I  should  apply  to  the  words  of  any  man  whom  I 
perceived  to  have  spiritual  truth  to  communicate.     To 
mention  the  names  of  those  writers  outside  of  the  Holy 

FF   2 
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Scriptures  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most : — were  I  to 
find  in  the  writings  of  Pascal,  or  of  Coleridge,  or  of  Maurice, 
or  of  Thomas  Erskine,  statements  of  doctrine  each  of  which 
separately  appeared  to  express  some  one  aspect  of  truth, 
and  which  I  was  yet  unable  to  harmonize  into  logical 
consistency :  my  inference  would  not  be  that  my  teacher 
is  inconsistent  with  himself  and  therefore  either  partly  or 
altogether  wrong ; — it  would  be  that  the  principles  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  harmonize  are  nevertheless  most 
probably  profoundly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  that 
as  I  grow  in  understanding  and  insight,  either  in  this  life 
or  in  another,  I  may  hope  to  see  their  harmony.  And  this, 
which  I  should  think  probably  true  of  such  men  as  those  I 
have  named,  I  think  certainly  true  of  Christ.  It  is  no  para- 
dox but  a  sober  truth,  that  those  who  have  the  widest  and 
deepest  insight  are  those  who  oftenest  express  what  appear 
self-contradictions  to  men  of  narrower  and  shallower  under- 
standings, who  are  unable  to  perceive  their  real  harmony. 
For  an  instance  of  this,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter.  Men  have  perplexed  themselves 
for  ages  to  reconcile  God's  justice  with  His  mercy :  and 
now  a  clearer  insight  is  beginning  to  teach  us  that  they 
need  no  reconciliation,  because  in  God  they  are  one.1 

To  return  from  this  digression: — On  the  whole,  the 

most  consistent  account  of  Christ's  doctrine  appears  to  be 

General     this; — that  retribution  is  certain,  universal,  and  eternal, 

of&Chri8?'8  ^)u*i  no*  so  as  *°  exclude  tita  possibility  of  repentance  and 
teaching  forgiveness,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  corn- 
subject  mitted  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit :  that 
for  those  who  have  not  thus  sinned  unto  death,  restoration 
will  be  attainable  in  the  future  life :  and  that  for  those 
who  do  not  finally  attain  to  forgiveness  and  eternal  life, 
the  end  will  be  the  total  destruction  and  extinction  of 
their  being.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  everywhere  im- 
plied  that  all  who  pass  out  of  this  life  without  attaining 
to  forgiveness,  whether  their  ultimate  destiny  is  to  be 
restoration  or  extinction,  must  pass  through  a  period  of 
deeper  suffering  than  falls  to  man's  lot  in  this  life. 

1  Page  315. 
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There  are  two  other  passages  in  the  discourses  of  Christ 
which  appear  to  support  the  opinion  that  repentance  and 
restoration  are  possible  in  the  future  life.    One  of  these 
is  that  already  referred  to,  where  He  says,  "  Thou  shalt  by  Matthew 
no  means  come  out  [of  prison]  till  thou  hast  paid  the  ' 
uttermost  farthing."    This  at  least  suggests  salvation  in  a 
future  state.    It  is  no  doubt  a  possible  view  that  this  idea  Suggestion 
is  suggested  only  in  order  to  be  contradicted :  that  the  deliverance 
intended  meaning  is  that  the  imprisonment  must  be  per-  from 
petual  because  the  debt  can  never  be  paid.    This  interpre- pnson* 
tation  does  no  violence  to  either  sense  or  grammar,  but  it 
is  utterly  unlike  the  style  of  Christ: — it  makes  the  saying 
in  question  to  be  one  of  cruel  sneering  irony,  almost  as 
unlike  to  Christ's  most  passionate  denunciations  as  to  His 
tenderest  mercy.    Its  obvious  and  I  believe  its  real  mean- 
ing is  that  salvation  will  be  possible  in  the  future  life,  but 
on  harder  terms  than  in  the  present. 

The  other  passage  is  the  parable,  or  rather  apologue,  of  the  Luke  xvi. 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  19# 
conversation  across  the  gulf  between  the  rich  man  and 
Abraham  can  be  intended  as  a  representation  of  any 
unseen  reality : — were  this  credible  in  itself,  it  would 
still  be  incredible  that  Christ  would  have  made  such  a 
revelation  in  a  speech  addressed  not  to  His  disciples,  but 
to  the  Pharisees.  But  what  is  significant  is  that  the  rich 
man,  though  suffering  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  those 
who  have  seen  their  fellow-men  sick,  hungry,  and  naked, 
and  refused  to  minister  to  their  wants,  yet  so  far  retains 
that  natural  affection  out  of  which  all  the  sympathetic 
virtues  are  developed,  that  he  wishes  to  save  his  five 
brothers  from  sharing  in  his  punishment :  and  conscience 
refuses  to  believe  that  moral  restoration  can  be  hopeless 
while  this  is  left.  I  do  not  say  that  Christ  has  in  these 
words  made  anything  that  can  be  called  a  revelation,  but 
these,  like  all  His  sayings,  are  suggestive  to  those  who  can 
understand  them. 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Authorized  Version 
is  altogether  inaccurate  in  representing  Christ  as  asserting 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  finally  saved. 
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Matthew    Correctly  translated,  He  declares  that  "  wide  is  the  gate 
til  is,  14.  an(j  1^^  js  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 

Christ       there  be  who  are  going  in  thereat :  because  strait  is  the 
mile  **n°   gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few 
as  to  the    there  be  who  are  finding  it."    This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
destiny      men's  final  doom,  or  their  state  through  the  "  ages  of  ages," 
of  the       but  it  tells  what  the  state  of  the  men  of  Israel  in  the  first 
maJ°  *y-    century  appeared  to  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man.     I 
fear  it  is  true  still,  even  in  those  nations  which  enjoy  the 
most  Christian  culture :  but  if  it  has  in  any  degree  ceased 
to  be  true,  Christ's  words  are  not  thereby  discredited. 
It  is  a  further  fact  which  modifies  all  the  foregoing  con- 
Indefinite-  siderations,  that  the  word  eternal  is  of  indefinite  meaning, 
th^word    Alwvios,  eternal,  is  derived  from  al<bv,  an  age.    Almv  means 
eternal,      a  long  period,  but  not  necessarily  of  endless  length :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  many  places  with  perfect  accuracy  trans- 
lated world.     "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world." l    And 
though  the  expression  et?  rov  ai&va  means  "  for  an  indefinite 
time,"  and  is  usually  translated  "  for  ever,"  yet  it  does  not 
imply  absolutely  endless  time.    St.  Paul  says  that,  rather 
than  cause  a  brother  to  offend,  he  would  abstain  from  eating 
flesh  for  ever  (e*?  rov  al&va)}    This  cannot  mean  in  a 
future  life,  and  our  translators  have  with  perfect  accuracy 
rendered  it  while  the  world  etandeth.    Similarly  air  al&vos 
is  correctly  translated  not  "  from  all  eternity,"  but  "  since 
the  world  begaa" 8    When  absolutely  endless  time  appears 
to  be  meant,  the  words  used  are /or  ever  and  ever — ck  robs 
alS)va<s  r&v  alcbvcov,  literally  for  the  ages  of  ages: — an 
expression  which  may  be  paraphrased  "  for  periods  which 
are  to  ages  as  ages  are  to  years."    This  expression  however 
is  applied  to  future  punishment  in  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament  except  the  so-called  Revelation  of  St  John, 
though  it  i4  applied  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Divine  power 
and  glory. 

The  indefiniteness  of  meaning  that  belongs  to  al<bv,  an 
age,  belongs  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  its  derivative 
al&vios,  eternal     Twice  in  the  New  Testament  eternal 

1  Matthew  xiii.  89.  *  1  Corinthians  viii.  13. 

*  Luke  i.  70  and  Acts  iii.  21. 
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times  are  mentioned  with  the  meaning  not  of  time  without 
beginning  or  end,  but  of  the  ages  in  which  the  created 
universe  has  its  existence.1  If  it  be  not  too  late  in  the 
history  of  our  language  to  coin  such  a  word,  the  most 
appropriate  translation  of  aldavio?  is  agelong. 

Eternal  is  in  the  manner  of  its  use  an  analogous  word  Analogy  in 
to  Heaven.    Eternal,  in  its  primary  meaning,  is  not  equiva-  ^  ^^ 
lent  to  everlasting,  but  only  to  agelong ;  but  without  losing  Heaven, 
this,  it  has  acquired  a  secondary  and  more  exalted  meaning 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  Godhead.     Heaven,  in  like 
manner,  originally  means  the  visible  vault  of  the  sky 
where  the  birds  fly  about.    Thus  Christ  speaks  of  the 
birds  of  heaven.2    But,  without  losing  this,  it  has  acquired 
the  secondary  and  more  exalted  meaning  of  the  spiritual 
and  unseen  world  as  opposed  to  the  visible  world.8 

It  may  however  be  urged  against  the  possibility  of  Eternal 
the  word  eternal,  as  applied  to  punishment,  being  under-  {^same"' 
stood  in  any  other  sense  than  never-ending,  that  Christ  applied  to 
asserts  punishment  to  be  eternal  in  the  same  sense  inmentae 
which   He  asserts  life  to  be  eternal.     This  is  true : — to  life- 
words  have  no  meaning  if  this  oan  be  explained  away. 
But  it  is  an  admissible  hypothesis  that  neither  eternal  Possibility 
punishment  nor  eternal  life  is  absolutely  endless:   that*^j£th 
each  is  a  process,  punishment  being  a  prbcess  of  destruc-  ment  and 

life  are 

tion,  and  life    of  creation   or  evolution ;  and  that  both  to  en(i  -m 
are  to  end  and  be  merged  in  some  higher  and  as  yet*0™6 
unimaginable  glory   at  "  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  glory, 
all  things,"4  when  "all  enemies  shall  be  abolished."6 

All  the  sayings  of   Christ  yet  quoted  are  from  the  The 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  those  Gospels  g^toU0 
contain  no  promise  of  £  final  general  restoration :  all  we  contain  no 
can  say  is  that  they  do  not  contradict  it.    But  the  fourth  0f  final 

1  KarA  dbroKeUtnJav  fiwrrriplov  xpfoois  aiooriois  aeatynntvov,  literally  accord-  f68*0111" 
ing  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  kept  secret  from  eternal  times:  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  xvi.  25.     Upo  xp&v*v  al»vlcoy,  literally  before  eternal  times : 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  i.  i.     This  latter  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
expression  of  a  modern  English  poet,  "before  the  beginning  of  years." 

*  Matthew  vi.  26,  and  several  other  places.     The  Authorized  Version 
translates  this  expression,  with  perfect  accuracy,  by  the  birds  of  the  air. 

8  See  Note  at  end  of  chapter.  4  Acts  iii.  21. 

*  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  24,  26. 
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Gospel  and  the  Epistles  are  very  different,  and  we  now  go 
on  to  quote  their  testimony  on  the  subject. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  there  are  none  of  the  threatenings 
of  future  eternal  punishment  which  are  so  remarkable  in 
the  others.  This  however  has  not  only  the  inconclusive- 
ness  which  generally  belongs  to  negative  evidence; — it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  fact  that  St.  John  has 
omitted  those  parts  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching  which  had 
been  previously  treated  of  sufficiently  by  the  other 
Evangelists.  But  it  contains  one  remarkable  assertion  of 
Gomel  of  universal  salvation.    "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  " 

iriL  82?n    ton  ^e  cros8]  8a*d  Christ,  "  will  draw  all  men  unto  my- 

sel£"    This  is  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  universality  of 

salvation  as  any  in  the  other  Gospels  of  the  eternity  of 

punishment     It  is  however  to  be  admitted  that,  as  there 

is  no  special  emphasis  on  the  word  eternal  in  the  "  Parable 

of  Judgment/'  so  there  is  no  special  emphasis  on  the  word 

all  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration. 

St  Paul         It  is  in  the  Epistles  of  St.   Paul  that  we  find  the 

j^iv^al    strongest  and  clearest  assertions  of  the  ultimate  univer- 

saivation    sality  of  salvation.    But  before  proving  this  assertion  by 

clearly,      quoting  passages,  we  must  consider  what  may  at  first 

eight  appear  a  serious  difficulty,  though  not  a  conclusive 

objection.    If  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  evil,  involving 

a  final  restoration  and  universal  salvation,  is  a  doctrine  of 

Why  has    Christianity,  it  must  be  a  fundamental  doctrine :  and  why 

Sated  it0t  therefore  h^  **  not  been  stated  with  more  prominence  by 

with  more  Christ,  instead  of  leaving  the  unambiguous  and  emphatic 

Eenw"?      declaration  of  it  to  St.  Paul  ?     I  reply  that  if,  as  I  have 

endeavoured  to  show,1  universal  justice  and  universal 

mercy  are  both  of  them  equally  characteristic  of  the 

Divine  government,  it  is  equally  true  that  mercy  must 

come  after  justice,  and  must  be  based  on  justice  and  be 

Reply,       developed  out  of  it.     We  therefore  cannot  think  it  strange 

ticemust   ^  the  sternal  justice  of  God  should  have  been  earlier 

be  revealed  revealed  than  His  eternal  mercy : — or,  in  other  words,  that 

mercy.       the    unchangeableness  and  universality  of   the  law  of 

retribution  should  have  been  made  known  first,  and  after- 

1  See  Chapter  22  (Nature  and  Grace). 
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'wards  the  unchangeableness  and  universality  of  the  law  of 
mercy.  The  law  of  justice  was  revealed  in  all  its  terrors 
by  Christ :  the  law  of  mercy,  involving  a  final  restoration, 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  revealed  in  all  its  clearness  and 
fulness  after  Christ's  ascension  through  St.  Paul. 

Moreover,  besides  the  general  principle  that  the  revela- 
tion of  justice  ought  to  come  first,  there  is  another  special 
reason  why  the  revelation  of  universal  mercy  was  delayed. 
Christ's  teaching  was  nearly  all  spoken  before  His  death,  Besides, 
and  the  thought  of   His  death   appears  to  have  heen^®dow 
habitually  present  with  Him.    The  shadow  of  the  Cross  is  of  the 
discernible  over  nearly  all  His  life  and  teaching.    But  this,  w^Ver 
though  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  as  a  fact  of  history,  Christ's 
is  not  characteristic  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  doctrine.  ' 

The  Cross  has  been  endured  and  overcome,  the  stone  has  but  it  is 
been  rolled  back,  Christ  has  gone  up  where  He  was  before  moved, 
and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  Church  lives 
not  in  the  shadow  of  death  but  in  the  light  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Revelation  itself  has  caught  the  tinge  of  this  new 
gladness,  and  in  the  utterances  of  St.  Paul  it  glows  as  it 
never  did  before  with  far-reaching  and  unquenchable  hope. 

But  Christ,  I  may  be  reminded,  was  more  than  man :  and 
could  His  life  be  more  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
than  was  St.  Paul's  by  what  he  described  as  a  daily  martyr- 
dom ?  *  I  reply  that  it  was  because  Christ  was  more  than  Whv 
man — because  of  His  superhuman  power  of  sympathy —  {Jut  ** 
that  the  shadow  of  the  CrosB  was  so  dark.  The  "  sorrow  even 
unto  death  "  at  Gethsemane  was  not  an  isolated  incident  in 
His  life :  it  was  the  fulness  of  that  grief  which  He  had  felt 
before  when  He  wept  over  the  city  which  would  not  be 
saved,  and  which  haunted  Him  throughout  His  whole  career 
when  He  was  compelled  to  marvel  at  men's  want  of  faith  and 
hardness  of  heart  Had  it  been  only  for  Himself  that  He 
feared  the  suffering  and  the  shame  of  the  Cross,  He  could 
have  borne  it  as  many  of  His  own  martyrs  have  since  done. 
But  the  sorrow  which  crushed  Him  down  was  not  for  Him- 
self. He  was  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Judge  of  Man  who  had 

1  See  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  31,  and  many  other 
passages. 
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come  in  the  flesh  in  order  to  condemn  to  death  the  sin  of 
mankind  and  to  destroy  it :  and  before  He  could  do  this  it 
was  needful  that  He  who  alone  was  sinless  should,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  feel  and  bear  the  weight  of  sin  as  no 
other  has  borne  it,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

We  find  that  no  sooner  had  the  Apostles  begun  to 

declare  the  Gospel  of  Christ  after  His  resurrection  and 

ascension,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restoration  became 

St  Peter   prominent  in  their  teaching.    St.  Peter  spoke  of  "  Jesus 

on  a  final   Christ,  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  times  of 

restore-  ' 

tion.         restoration  of  all  things,  whereof  God  hath  spoken  by  the 
M  zu      mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 

St.  Paul        But  it  is  St.  Paul  who  speaks  with  most  clearness  on 

Mine  rob*  ^e  8U^Jec*  >  ai*d  we  ll0w  g°  on  *°  <luot©  his  words. 

ject.  The  first  passage  in  chronological  order,  and  perhaps 

the  most  striking  of  all,  is  in  that  wonderful  prophecy 
which  has  become  associated  with  all  our  thoughts  of  the 
Resurrection. 
First  "  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  all  who 

Epistle  to  8ieep#  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
thiana  xv.  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  men 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  raised  to  life.  But  each  in  his 
own  order ;  Christ  the  first-fruits :  afterwards  they  who  are 
Christ's  at  His  appearing;  finally  the  end  shall  come 
when  He  shall  have  given  up  the  kingdom  to  God  His 
Father,  having  destroyed  all  other  dominion,  authority,  and 
power.  For  He  must  reign  '  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet'  'And  last  of  His  enemies,  death  also  shall 
be  destroyed.'  For  'He  hath  put  all  things  under  His 
feet.'  But  in  that  saying  '  all  things  are  put  under  Him,' 
it  is  manifest  that  God  is  excepted,  who  put  all  things 
under  Him.  And  when  all  things  are  made  subject  to 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  subject  Himself  to  Him  who 
made  them  subject,  tbdt  God  may  be  all  in  all"8 

1  Page  425. 

•  The  translation  is  Conybeare's.  This  passage  is  greatly  injured  in 
the  Authorized  Version  by  translating  Karapyuv  in  one  place  by  put  down 
and  in  another  place  by  destroy.  Abolish  would  perhaps  be  better  than 
either.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
translates  it  by  make  to  vanish  away. 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  language  to  assert  more  clearly 
the  universality  of  salvation.     "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  raised  to  life."    "  God  shall  be  all  in 
all."     It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  the  future  state  of  punishment  is  never 
called  life:  it  is  called  condemnation,  or  punishment,  or 
death,  and  is  always  opposed  to  life.    "  They  who  have  Gospel  of 
done  good  shall  arise  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  v#  29? 
who  have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  judgment "  [or 
condemnation].    The  unmerciful  "shall  go  into  eternal  Matthew 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life."    "The117,46, 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life."    ^J"8 

But  how  is  universal  salvation  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
justice  of  God,  which  must  condemn  the  unrighteous? 
This  is  answered  in  the  next  clause  of  St  Paul's  account 
of  the  Resurrection.  Christianity  does  not  annul  law  but 
on  the  contrary  establishes  it  :l  moral  distinctions  are  not 
to  be  abolished,  and  each  shall  remain  in  his  own  order : 
as  those  who  have  sowed  the  most  shall  reap  the  most,  so 
those  who  have  sowed  first  shall  reap  first.  Christ  has 
already  risen,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Resurrection, "  the  first-  Colossians 
born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the lu  18# 
pre-eminence."  Those  who  in  the  present  life  through 
faith  in  Christ  have  become  His,  shall  attain  to  the  resur- 
rection to  life  at  His  promised  appearing.  Afterwards — it 
may  be  long  ages  after — the  end  shall  be,  when  all  the 
enemies  of  Christ  shall  be  destroyed  : — chief  among  them 
sin,  and  last  of  them  the  results  of  sin,  which  are  collec- 
tively called  death;  and  then,  death  being  abolished,  those 
who  up  to  that  time  have  been  held  in  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption and  in  the  prison  of  death  shall  also  share  in  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

The  eternal,  or  age-long,  punishment  of  the  wicked 
which  Christ  has  denounced,  will  continue,  or  at  least 
may  possibly  continue,  until  the  final  abolition  of  death. 
More  than  this  is  not  implied  in  the  words  of  Christ : — 
the  word  which  we  translate  eternal  does  not  mean  more 
than  this. 

1  Epistle  to  the  Romans  iii.  31. 
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Dean  Stanley  remarks  on  the  passage  from  St.  Paul  now 
under  discussion : — 
Quotation  "  The  especial  object  of  introducing  in  this  place  the 
Stanley^11  destruction  of  power  and  authority  is  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  Death,  the  king  of  the  human  race,  will  be 
destroyed  in  their  destruction.  The  general  notion  is,  that 
when  all  the  sins  and  evils,  for  the  restraint  and  punish- 
ment of  which  power  and  authority  exist,  shall  have  been 
pulled  down,  then  all  power  and  authority,  even  that  of 
Christ  Himself,  shall  end,  and  fear  of  "  the  Lord"  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  love  of  u  the  Father."  l 


Epistle 
to  the 
Romans 
v.  12-21. 


The  next  passage  to  be  quoted  from  St.  Paul  is  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  divide  it  into  five  short 
paragraphs,  whereof  each  one  contains  a  separate  assertion 
of  the  universality  of  salvation. 

"  This  therefore  is  like  the  case  when  through  one  man 
[Adam]  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  sin  death :  and 
so  death  spread  to  all  mankind,  because  all  committed  sin. 
For  before  the  Law  was  given  [by  Moses]  there  was  sin  in 
the  world:  but  sin  is  not  reckoned  against  the  sinner  when 
there  is  no  law  [forbidding  it:]  nevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  those  whose  sin  [not  being 
the  breach  of  law]  did  not  resemble  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Now  Adam  is  an  image  of  Him  that  was  to  come.  But  far 
greater  is  the  gift  than  was  the  transgression :  for  if,  by  the 
sin  of  the  one  man,  [Adam,]  death  came  upon  the  many, 
much  more  in  the  grace  of  the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  has 
the  freeness  of  God's  bounty  overflowed  into  the  many. 

"  Moreover  the  boon  [of  God]  exceeds  the  fruit  of  Adam's 
sin :  for  the  doom  came,  not  of  one  offence,  a  sentence  of 
condemnation :  but  the  gift  comes,  out  of  many  offences,  a 
sentence  of  acquittal. 

"  For  if  the  reign  of  death  was  established  by  the  one 
man,  [Adam,]  through  the  sin  of  him  alone :  far  more 
shall  the  reign  of  life  be  established  in  those  who  receive 


1  From  the  Notes  to  Dean  Stanley's  edition  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians. 
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the  overflowing  fulness  of  the  free  gift  of  righteousness,  by 
the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  as  the  fruit  of  one 
offence  reached  to  all  men,  and  brought  upon  them  con- 
demnation, [the  sentence  of  death :]  so  likewise  the  fruit 
of  one  acquittal  shall  reach  to  all,  and  shall  bring  justifi- 
cation, the  source  of  life* 

"  For  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one,  the  many  were 
made  sinners :  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  the  many 
shall  be  made  righteous.1 

"  And  the  law  was  added  that  sin  might  abound  :  but 
where  sin  abounded,  the  gift  of  grace  has  abounded  beyond 
[the  outbreak  of  sin :]  that  as  sin  has  reigned  in  death,  so 
grace  might  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life  eternal, 
by  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*  2 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assert  in  clearer  language  or  with 
more  emphatic  reiteration  that  God's  grace  is  co-extensive 
with  man's  need,  and  more  abundant  than  man's  sin, 

The  next  passage  to  be  quoted  is  from  the  same  Epistle, 
but  on  a  different  subject:   namely  the   future  of  that 

1  The  note  on  this  terse,  by  which  Alford  endeavours  to  escape  the 
nference  of  the  universality  of  salvation,  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  strict,  the  all  who  have  been 
made  sinners  are  weakened  to  the  indefinite  the  many,  the  many  who 
be  made  righteous  are  enlarged  to  the  indefinite  the  many.  Thus  shall 
a  common  term  of  quantity  is  found  for  both ;  the  one  extending  to  its 
largest  numerical  interpretation,  the  other  restricted  to  its  smallest" 

That  is  to  say,  the  same  expression  "  the  many"  {olnoWol),  when  repeated 
in  a  short  antithetical  sentence,  is  to  be  understood  in  two  different  senses. 
If  such  a  principle  of  interpretation  were  to  be  attempted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  binding  agreement,  it  Would  give  rise  to  a  perfectly  just  charge  of 
dishonesty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Alford  would  have  treated  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves,  the  notion  that  when  Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal 
life  of  the  merciful  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  unmerciful,  the  word 
eternal  can  have  two  different  meanings. 

8  The  translation  is  Conybeare's.  The  onljr  peculiarity  which  appears 
to  call  for  remark  is  the  translation  in  the  18th  verse  of  Znca(»fia  by 
acquittal.     On  this  the  translator  has  the  following  note  : — 

"We  take  Hutuitofia  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  verse  16,  because,  first 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  same  word  used  in  the  very  same  passage  in 
two  such  different  meanings  as  recte  /actum  and  decretum  abaolutorium, 
which  Wahl  and  most  of  the  commentators  suppose  it  to  be ;  and, 
secondly,  because  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  take  kv6s  differently  in 
the  two  parallel  phrases  9i'  kvhs  8ucai<b/jutros  and  tft'  Ms  irapavrwfxaros 
(masculine  in  the  one  and  neuter  in  the  other),  which  is  unnatural." 
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Israelite  nation  which  St  Paul,  like  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

never  ceased  to  love  with  the  love  of  a  patriot 

St  Paul        "  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this 

? ntuhe  f    mystei7»  ^es*  y°u  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that 

Israel.       blindness  is  fallen  upon  a  part  of  Israel,  until  the  full  body 

tothe6      °^  ^e  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in.    And  so  all  Israel  shall 

Romans     be  saved,  as  it  is  written.  'Odt  of  Zion  shall  come  the 

XL         '  Deliverer,  and  He  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob. 

And  this  is  my  covenant  with  them/  '  when  I  shall  take 

away  their  sins.'    In  respect  of  the  glad  tidings,  [that  it 

might  be  borne  to  the  Gentiles,]  they  are  God's  enemies 

for  your  sakes :  but  in  respect  of  God's  choice,  they  are 

beloved  for  their  fathers'  sakes :  for  no  change  of  purpose 

can  annul  God's  gifts  and  call.     And  as  in  times  past  you 

were  yourselves  disobedient  to  God,  but  have  now  received 

mercy  upon  their  disobedience:  so  in  this  present  time 

they  have  been  disobedient,  that  upon  your  obtaining 

mercy  they  likewise  might  obtain  mercy.    For  God  has 

shut  up  all  together  under  disobedience,  that  He  might 

have  mercy  upon  all.     0  depth  of  the  bounty,  and  the 

wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God:  how  unfathomable 

are  His  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  his  paths !  yea, 

'  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath 

been  His  counsellor  V  or  '  Who  hath  first  given  unto  God, 

that  he  should  receive  a  recompense?'  for  from  Him  is 

the  beginning,  and  by  Him  the  life,  and  in  Him  the  end, 

of  all  things.     Unto  Him  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen." l 

It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  the  race.  But  he  speaks  of  the  destiny  of 
the  race  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  he 
had  not  believed  that  the  salvation  of  the  race  would 
involve  the  salvation  of  the  individuals  composing  it  If 
this  is  not  so : — if  the  passage  quoted  is  only  a  prediction 
of  the  happiness  of  a  future  generation  of  Israelites,  without 
reference  to  the  present  generation : — the  sayings  "  God  has 
shut  up  all  together  under  disobedience,  that  He  might 
have  mercy  upon  all,"  "  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved," 
become  unmeaning;  or  if  they  have  any  meaning  it  is 

1  The  translation  is  Conybeire's. 
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only  this  very  forced  and  unnatural  one,  that  God  has 
shut  up  together  under  disobedience  the  whole  of  this 
generation  of  Israelites,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon 
the  whole  of  some  future  generation,  whereof  all  shall  be 
saved. 

It  will  scarcely  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  view, 
that  the  passage  under  consideration  speaks  of  Israel  only, 
and  not  of  the  Gentiles.  Whatever  may  still  be  the 
fancies  of  some  of  the  Eabbinical  Jews,  no  one  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian  believes  that  Israel  has  any  eternal 
blessings  which  are  not  equally  shared  with  Gentiles. 

The  next  passage  we  have  to  quote  is  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians. 

"  In  [Christ]  God  was  pleased  that  the  whole  fulness  [of  Epistle 
God]  should  dwell,  and  by  Him  to  reconcile  again  all  coioBsians 
things  to  Him,  having  made  peace  by  means  of  the  blood  of  i.  19,  20. 
His  cross, — through  Him, — whether  the  things  on  the  earth 
or  the  things  in  the  heavens."  x 

It  will  be  said  here  that  the  Apostle,  while  predicting 
the  ultimate  perfect  reconciliation  to  God  of  all  His  crea- 
tures in  heaven  and  in  earth,  makes  no  mention  of  those  in 
hell.  But  this  objection  arises  from  a  way  of  using  the 
words  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  modern  division  of  the  universe  into  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  hell 
opposed  to  heaven  as  it  has  come  to  be  in  modern  language. 
Heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sense  of  things  spiritual  and  things 
visible,  is  the  expression  generally  used  for  the  entire  uni- 
verse.2 If  we  adhere  to  the  usage  of  the  words  which  has 
become  customary,  and  understand  "  heaven  and  earth"  to 
mean  heaven  and  earth  but  not  hell,  we  shall  get  no  meaning 
whatever  out  of  the  passage :  for  if  heaven  means  a  world 
of  sinless  purity,  what  need  has  it  of  reconciliation  ?  On 
this  subject  Alford  quotes  the  sayings  that  "  the  heavens 
are  not  clean  in  God's  sight,"  and  "  His  angels  He  charged 
with  folly :" 8 — statements  which  have  no  authority  except 

1  The  translation  is  from  Alford's  notes. 

1  See  note  at  end  of  chapter.  8  Job  XV.  15  and  iv.  18. 
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The  theo-  that  of  Job's  friend  and  "  comforter"  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 

Ellphaz.     w^°  waa  ultimately  proved  so  totally  in  the  wrong  about 

earthly  and  human  things,  that  his  testimony  respecting 

heavenly  and  angelic  things  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of 

any  other  Arab* 

The  only  possible  meaning  of  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration is  therefore  that  Christ,  when  He  destroys  all 
enemies,  will  reconcile  to  God  all  the  dwellers  in  both  the 
visible  and  the  spiritual  worlds : — not  only  sinful  men  but 
rebellious  angels,  if  such  beings  really  exist. 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  following  words  from 
another  of  St.  Paul's  epistles : — 
Epistle  "That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  He 

to  the        might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
i.  10.         which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth." 1 

The  word  here  translated  "  to  gather  together  in  one " 

(dvaKe<f>a\ai<*HTa<r0at)  occurs  in  only  one  other  place  in 

the  New  Testament,  namely  the  following : — 

Epistle  "  ^or  ^8»  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 

to  the       not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 

xiii.  0.       witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 

commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 

namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyselt" 

The  victory  of  Christ  over  all  evil  is  also  clearly  im- 
plied in   the  following  words  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians : — 
Epistle  "Our  citizenship    is    in    heaven:    from   whence  also 

iS*?!6       we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who 

Philip-  ' 

piansiiL     shall  change  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may 
20,  21,       be  fashioned  like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory,  according 

to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 

unto  Himself." 

What  is  meant  by  Christ  subduing  all  things  unto  Him- 

l  For  the  force  of  the  metaphor  of  gathering  together,  see  Christ's 
words  :— "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice :  and  there  shall  be  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd." — Gospel  of  St.  John  x.  16. 
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self?  This  expression,  taken  alone,  might  mean  no  more 
than  crushing  and  punishing  His  enemies.  But  it  is  stated 
immediately  before,  that  the  energy  (ivipyeta)  whereby 
He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things,  is  the  same  whereby  He 
will  give  us  a  spiritual  and  incorruptible  body  in  exchange 
for  the  earthly  and  mortal  bodies  which  we  have  now.  The 
prophecy  of  this  passage  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  of 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians:  namely,  that  the  power  which  at  Christ's 
coming  will  raise  up  to  eternal  life  those  who  have  become 
His,  will  not  end  there,  but  will  gain  the  same  kind 
of  victory  over  all  enemies,  subduing  all  to  His  will  by 
making  their  wills  conform  to  His. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  great  Apostle's 
latest  writings : — 

"  We  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach  because  we  trust  in  Firet 
the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  ^mothy0 
those  who  believe."  iv* 10- 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  St.  Paul  should  have 
written  this  if  he  had  meant  that  God  saves  those  who  be- 
lieve and  condemns  those  who  do  not  believe.  The  doctrine 
of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previously  quoted 
passage  on  the  Resurrection  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  All  are  to  be  saved,  but  those  shall  be  saved 
first  whose  hearts  have  been  purified  in  the  present  life  by 
faith  in  Christ,  so  that  they  shall  be  Christ's  at  His  coming. 

We  have  next  to  quote,  from  what  is  probably  the  latest 
of  all  the  Apostle's  writings  which  have  been  preserved,1 
the  very  same  expression  about  the  abolition  of  death 
wherewith  our  chain  of  quotations  began : — 

"  Be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel  ac-  Second 
cording  to  the  power  of  God,  who  hath  saved  us  and  called  fjmrtnv° 
us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  i.  8,  9. 
according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace  which  was  given 
us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,  but  is  now 

1  Conybeare  and  Howson  place  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  at  the 
end,  as  being  the  latest  written. 

G  G 
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made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  GospeL" 

The  abolition  of  death  is  the  same  expression  which  is 
used  in  the  description  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  though  this  is  obscured  to  the 
English  reader  by  the  word  tcarapyelv  being  translated  by 
destroy  in  one  place  and  abolish  in  the  other. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  on 

this  subject  the  same  doctrine  as  St.  Paul,  and  almost  in 

the  same  words : — 

Epistle  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 

Hebrews    an(^  blood,  [Christ]  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 

ii.  14,  15.   same,  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had 

the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them 

who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 

to  bondage." 

This  is  exactly  the  same  that  St.  Paul  teaches  in  the 
account  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  To  say  that  Christ  will  destroy  him  who  has 
the  power  of  death,  namely  the  devil,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  Christ  will  destroy  all  enemies,  and  death 
among  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  trans- 
lated destroy  is  the  same  in  both  passages,  namely 
/carapyelv,  which  does  not  mean  to  ruin,  but  to  abolish, 
annul,  or  deprive  of  power. 

Finally,  we  have  to  quote  those  two  remarkable  ex- 
pressions of  St.  Peter's,  which,  though  we  cannot  infer 
from  them  what  was  the  Apostle's  belief  respecting  the 
future  destiny  of  mankind,  prove  at  least  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  impossibility  of  Divine  mercy  reaching  man 
in  a  future  life : — 
l  Peter  "  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  a  just  person  on 
m*  '  '  behalf  of  unjust  persons,  that  He  might  bring  us  near  to 
God:  put  to  death  indeed  in  the  flesh  but  made  alive 
again  in  the  spirit :  in  which  he  also  went  and  preached 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  were  once  disobedient, 
when  the  long-suffering  of  God  was  waiting  in  the  days 
of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  being  prepared." 
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" who  shall  render  account  to  Him  who  is  ready  l  Peter 

to  judge  living  and  dead.    For  to  this  end  to  dead  men 1V*  '   ' 
also  was  the  Gospel  preached,  that  they  might  indeed  be 
judged  according  to  men  as  regards  the  flesh,  but  might 
live  on  according  to  God  as  regards  the  spirit." l 

We  thus  see  that  the  revelation  made  to  us  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  agrees  with  the  instinctive  hopes  of  the 
enlightened  reason  and  conscience  in  affirming  that  God 
will  yet  extinguish  all  sin  and  suffering.      But  if  this  Why  has 
appears  to  be  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  the  question  doctrine  of 
naturally  arises  why  the  Christian  Church,  Eastern  andannal  . 
Western,  Bomanist  and  Reformed,  has   so  generally  be-  beeu 
lieved  the  contrary,  namely  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  S6^1^!^ 
suffering  which  is  absolutely  hopeless -.—suffering  which 
neither  destroys    nor    is    destroyed,   which    is    to   end 
neither  by  the  healing  of  the  disease  nor  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  sufferer's  existence  ?    Is  not  the  mere  fact  that 
so  fearful  a  belief  has  held  its  ground,  not  only  among 
the  ignorant  but  among  students  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
sufficient  proof  that  it  must  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

To  many  this  will  appear  conclusive,  yet  it  is  no  proof,  Tradition 
only  a  presumption  which  has  no  weight  whatever  against  *|[°ydft8 
real  proof  on  the  other  side.      I   do   not  disregard  the  presump- 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  authority  of  Christian 
tradition.2    But  there  are  some  things  which  no  weight  of 
authority  could  conceivably  prove,  and  among  others  it 
could  not  conceivably  prove  that  words  do  not  mean  what 
according  to  the  laws  of  logic  and  language  they  must 
mean.     It  is  not  so  much  insufficient  as  irrelevant  to 
quote   authority  in  order  to  prove  that  when   St   Paul 
declares  that  all  enemies  shall  be  abolished  and  God  shall 
be  all  in  all,  he  means  that  sin  and  suffering  shall  be 
perpetuated,  and  the  enemy  of  God  shall  have  never- 
ending  dominion  over  the  greater  part,  or  any  part,  of  the 
human  race. 

1  The  translations  are  from  Alford's  notes. 
•  See  Preface,  and  also  Note  to  Chapter  11. 
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The  question  however  is  worth  asking,  why  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  has  till  now  remained  literally 
unseen  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  read  his 
works  with  reverential  attention:  and  if  the  answer  is 
unsatisfactory,  this  is   not  because  it  is  insufficient  or 
doubtful,  but  because  it  appears  superficial  and  common- 
Men  do     place.    The  men  who  have  formed  and  guided  religious 
not  see      opinion  have  been  unwilling  to  see  the  meaning  of  St  Paul's 
do  not       words,  because  they  have  feared  to  relax  the  efficacy  of  law 
by  teaching  or  sanctioning  any  doctrine  which  appears 
to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  to  come :  and  men 
are  in  general  certain  not  to  see  what  they  do  not  wish  or 
expect  to  see.     We  know  the  bitter  and  true  epigram  on 
the  Bible— 

"  This  is  the  book  where  each  his  doctrine  seeks  ; 
And  this  the  book  where  each  his  doctrine  finds." 

But  why  have  the  mass  of  men,  as  distinguished  from 
the  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  not  seen  the  fact  for 
themselves  so  soon  as  they  have  got  the  New  Testament 
Men's  de-  into  their  hands  ?    The  reply  to  this  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
on'  their*   W^  °^  men>  thougli  perfectly  well  able  to  learn  from  the 
teachers,    living  teacher,  are  utterly  unable  to  learn  from  books. 
The  book  is  nothing  but  an  instrument  in  the  teacher's 
hands,  and  says  whatever  he  pleases  to  make  it  say. 
Were  any  proof  of  this  needed,  it  would  be  afforded  by 
Rabba-       Scotch  Sabbatarianism.     We  have  in  that  case  seen  an 
entire  nation  taught  to  read,  and  taught  to  make  a  merit 
of  being  familiar  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture :  and 
we  have  seen  them  believe  the  assertion  of  their  teachers 
that  the  Mosaic  distinction  of  days  is  retained  under  Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding  that  the  New  Testament  declares 
it  to  be  abolished  in  language  whereof  nothing  could  add 
to  the  distinctness.1     It  is  not  that   their  teachers  are 

i  See  especially  the  following  passages  : — Galatians  iv.  10,  11 :  Romans 
xiv.  5,  6  :  Colossians  ii.  16,  17.  And,  what  is  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
any  direct  assertion,  the  New  Testament  contains  no  command  to  observe 
the  Sabbath,  and  no  denunciation  of  the  imaginary  sin  of  "  Sabbath- 
breaking."  In  such  a  case,  negative  evidence  is  equivalent  to  positive 
evidence. 
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insincere.  They  honestly  believe  that  a  Pharisaic  Sabbath 
is  morally  and  spiritually  beneficial  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  of  a  final  restoration,  they 
fear  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
consequently  do  not  see  it. 

The  fact,  however,  is  significant,  that  though  the  doc-  The  doc- 
trine of  a  final  restoration  has  from  the  time  of  the  Apos-  ev^Lst- 
tles  till  now  been  maintained  by  few  except  isolated  ing  tor- 
thinkers  like  Origen,  or  Erigena,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  not  part 
moreover  have  generally  been  suspected  of  heresy,  yet  the  £f  the 
opposite  doctrine  of  everlasting  torment  has  not  become  faith. 
an  article  of  Catholic  faith.     It  is  no  doubt  a  dogma  of 
the  Calvinistic  churches,  but  the  notion  that  Calvinism  is 
Christian  orthodoxy  is  almost  as  far  from  historical  truth 
as  the  notion  that  the  Pope's  infallibility  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  Primitive  Church.     If  we  can  anywhere  in  history  Divine 
discern  that  men  have  been  restrained  and  guided  by  aJ^0W^|® 
higher  wisdom  than   their  own,  it  is  in  the  Primitive thi* 
Church  being  prevented  from  making  the  dogma  of  ever- 
lasting torment  an  article  of  faith. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  why  men  have  believed 
such  a  doctrine.  The  resemblance  between  the  belief  in 
the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  belief  in 
never-ending  sin  and  suffering  fails  in  this  most  material 
point,  that  respecting  the  former  there  is  neither  logical 
nor  moral  difficulty :  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  New  Testament  declares  the  Sabbath  to 
be  abolished : — had  the  same  authority  declared  the  Sab- 
bath to  be  retained,  there  would  have  been  neither  logical 
nor  moral  difficulty  about  it,  and  it  would  have  been  our 
duty  to  obey.  But  respecting  the  doctrine  of  never-ending 
torment  it  is  far  otherwise.  Beason  and  conscience  alike  Difficulty 
revolt  against  it :  and  to  a  future  age  it  will  be  one  of  °f"  Uly?er- 

^  ^  standing 

the  most   inexplicable   enigmas    of    history,  that   men  why  this 
under  such  a  burthen  could  ever  be  unfeignedly  thankful  notiede.°e8 
and  serenely  happy,  and  speak  without  conscious  hypo-  8tr°y 
crisy  of  the  blessing  of  life  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  neSs  and 
not  rather  think  in  their  secret  hearts  that  God  was  an  haPP"less. 
enemy  and  life  a  curse. 
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Yet,  however  perplexing  it  may  be  to  explain,  the  fact 

is  unquestionable  that  men  have  retained  and  do  retain  a 

spirit  of  serene,  thankful,  and  happy  trust  in  God  raider 

This  is       this  burthen.    The  obvious  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that 

Su^ to       ^  k  <*ue  PartV  *°  stupidity  and  partly  to  selfishness  :— 

stupidity    stupidity  in  not  realizing  in  the  imagination  what  has 

fiahness,     l)een  assented  to  by  the  understanding :  and  selfishness  in 

not  caring  for  a  doom  from  which  each  individual  hopes  to 

escape.    This  explanation  is  no  doubt  true  in  a  great 

degree,  but  it  is  not  the  entire  truth ;  it  does  not  state  all 

the  causes  of  the  fact.     The  causes  already  mentioned  are 

discreditable  to  human  nature,  but  there  is  another  which 

is  honourable  at  once  to  human  nature  and  to  Christianity. 

but  partly  Christianity  is  eminently  the  religion  of  purity : — purity 

to  ^e  n  ^  is  as  characteristic  of  Christianity  as  mercy : — and  the 

pun  ty  that  J  J 

Chris-       tendency  of  purity  is  to  produce  serenity  and  happiness. 
JJJSSi.     This  is  a  fact  of  experience,  having  its  ground  not  in  logic 

but  in  physiology. 
The  horror     Moreover,  the  imagination   is   protected  against  this 
of  trine     doctrine  by  its  very  horribleness.    The  thought  of  pain 
protects     of  endless  duration  and  unimaginable  intensity  so  baffles 
gination     ^e  imagination  that  it  fails  to  make  the  impression  on 
against  it.  the  mind  which  is  legitimately  due  to  it :  and  thus  it  is 
capable  of  being  assented  to  by  the  understanding  as  an 
article  of  belief,  while  it  does  not  influence  the  imagina- 
tion, and  consequently  does  not  injure  the  soul : — as  drops 
of  water  glide  silently  off  iron  at  a  white  heat,  which  at  a 
dull  red  heat  would  hiss  and  splutter. 

Both  the  imagination  and  the  conscience  of  the  present 
generation  are  however  excited  on  the  subject  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  has  been  before :  and  they  can  no  more  be 
charmed  back  into  their  old  quiescence  than  the  man  can 
become  a  child.  When  we  hot  only  see  but  feel  what  it 
means  to  assert  that  for  every  soul  who  is  born  into 
the  world  there  is  a  possibility  of  never-ending  torment, 
we  perceive  that  if  this  is  Christian  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  if  this  is  true  it  is  the 
fundamental  fact  of  life.  When  this  is  not  only  assented 
to    by  the  understanding  but  realized  in   imagination, 
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serenity,  happiness,  and  thankfulness  become  impossible : 
it  appears  better  that  we  had  not  been  born,  and  that  the 
world  had  not  been  created. 

The  reply  to  this  will  probably  be,  that  though  the 
inference  may  be  logically  irresistible  yet  in  fact  no  one 
draws  it.     If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  prove  men's 
weakness  of  imagination.     But  it  is  not  true :  I  speak  of 
what  I  know.    This  however  is  a  subject  whereon  evidence  We  cannot 
is  scarcely  attainable :   for  those  whose  imaginations  are  ^ene/of 
poisoned  and  whose  lives  are  blighted  by  their  belief  in  its  actual 
this  doctrine  are  the  least  likely  to  make  their  thoughts     ^  8* 
known.     We  shall  never  know  how  many  have  suffered 
life-long  unhappiness  from  this  doctrine,  and  how  many 
it  has  repelled  from  God,  until   the  day  when  the  sea 
of  oblivion  gives  up  the  dead  memories  that  are  in  it. 
It  is  moreover  impossible  that  any  one  who  has  the  No  one 
spirit  of  Christ  can  really  acquiesce  contentedly  in  such  a thespirit 
doctrine,  however  he  may  endeavour  to  do  so.     This  may  °f  Christ 
be  shown  by  a  test  which  may  almost  be  called  experi-  acquiesce7 
mental.     If  the  Christian  who  has  the  most  confident  hope  c??te.ntTi. 

*     edly  in  it. 

of  everlasting  blessedness  were  to  receive  permission  by 
renouncing  his  blessedness  to  save  a  fellow  being  from 
everlasting  misery,  and  let  both  be  annihilated  together, 
would  he  accept  the  offer?  If  he  would  not,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Besides,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  appears  to 
be  reason  for  believing  that  the  doctrine  in  question  has 
lowered  men's  sense  of  the  hatefulness  of  sin.  Their 
attention  has  been  so  fixed  on  the  danger  of  sin  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  its  disgracefulness.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  the  most  prominent  religious  teaching  among  us,  and 
though  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  wisest  ministers  of  religion  will 
confirm  from  their  own  experience  the  statement  that  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  disgracefulness  of  sin  is  scarcely  to 
be  found. 

But  to  ray  mind  a  yet  more  conclusive  proof  that  the  its  legiti- 
doctrine  in  question  cannot  be  of  God,  is  that  its  legitimate  ™^0e  effect 
effect  is  to  strengthen  the  worst  tendencies  of  human  strengthen 
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whtttis  nature,  the  tendencies  to  selfishness  and  cruelty.  The 
Z?»n  h°Pe  of  a  salvation  ^herefrom  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
nature.  men  are  to  be  excluded  must  tend  to  make  men  selfish, 
and  the  thought  of  everlasting  torment  inflicted  by  the 
God  in  whose  Name  all  holiness  is  gathered  up  must  tend 
to  make  them  cruel  It  will  be  said  that  facts  contradict 
this,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  belief  in  everlasting 
torment  does  co-exist  with  unselfishness  and  mercy.  No 
doubt :  but  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  the  unselfishness 
and  the  mercy  have  been  produced  by  that  belief :  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  belong  to  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith  they  have  been  produced  by  those  parts  of  the- 
Christian  faith  whereto,  the  doctrine  we  are  now  discussing 
is  most  alien :  by  the  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
self-sacrificing,  reconciling  love  of  Christ. 

Merely  historical  or  statistical  evidence  on  ethical  ques- 
tions can  never  be  of  first-rate  importance.1  Nevertheless 
history  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  a  connexion 
between  men's  theoiy  and  their  practice,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  connexion  can  be  shown  with  tolerable 
distinctness.  Christianity  is  eminently  the  religion  of 
mercy :  and  in  one  respect  this  has  been  most  clearly 
shown  in  Christian  history.  Mercy,  in  the  sense  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  is  characteristic  not 
only  of  the  theory  of  Christianity  but  of  the  habitual 
practice  of  Christian  society:  this  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously true  ever  since  Christianity  became  a  force  in 
the  world,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
contrasts  between  heathen  antiquity  and  Christendom: 
and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  co-existence 
of  Christian  practice  with  Christian  profession  is  a  case 
not  of  mere  coincidence  but  of  causation.  But  Christen- 
dom has  for  the  most  part  attached  far  too  exclusive  an 
importance  to  this  one  manifestation  of  the  virtue  of 
mercy,  as  is  unconsciously  shown  by  the  curious  way  in 
which  the  meaning  of  the  word  charity,  which  properly 
means  the  highest  and  purest  love,  has  in  the  habitual 
language  of  Christian  nations  become  contracted  to  the 

1  See  page  258. 
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sense  of  mere  almsgiving.1    But  while  Christendom  from 
the  first  thus  cultivated  the  virtue  of  almsgiving  and 
liberality,  another  equally  important  manifestation  of  the 
Christian  grace  of  mercy  was  neglected  for  more  them  fifteen 
hundred  years.     Mercy  as  opposed  to  cruelty  was  not,  as 
a  matter  of  historical  fact,  at  all  distinctive  of  Christian 
nations  until  after  the  commencement  of  those  philosophical 
and  political  movements  of  modern  times  which  have  been 
generally  anathematized  by  those  who  profess  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Christian  churches.     The  atrocious  cruelty  of  The  in- 
the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  by  law  and  sane-  ^  craeity 
tioned  by  opinion  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  a  disgrace  which 
to  mankind :   the  introduction   of  Christianity  made  no  domain- 
substantial   change,2  nor  did  the  Reformation :   and  on  Merited 
the  Continent  of  Europe  at  least  (for  it  was  otherwise  in  heathen- 
England)  the  abolition  of  torture  in  the  administration  um  ™*? 

°  '  cured  by 

of  justice,  and  of  aggravated  cruelty  in  the  infliction  of  unbeliev- 
death,  was  not  the  work  of  those  who  professed  to  act  in  J^Ly" 
the  name  of  Christ,  but  belonged  to  that  intellectual 
movement  whereof  Voltaire  was  a  prophet  and  Rousseau 
an  apostle. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  strange  and  sad 
anomaly  ?  Why  has  Christianity  in  so  important  a 
case  as  this  shown  itself  false  to  its  own  principles  ? 
Why  has  Christianity  left  to  an  unbelieving  philosophy 
the  glory  of  applying  Christian  principles  in  action, 
and  of  effecting  changes  in  opinion  and  law  which 
constitute,  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most 
incontestable,  moral  advance  which  the  nations  of  the 
European  Continent  have  made  since  the  close  of  the 
Reformation?  If  it  is  said  that  this  change  is  due  to 
the  indirect,  unavowed,  and  unconscious  influence  of 
Christianity,  I  reply  that  this  may  be  true — I  believe 

1  On  the  other  hand,  its  use  in  the  sense  of  mere  toleration  is  quite 
as  great  a  perversion  from  its  true  meaning.  The  almsgiving  which  is 
regarded  as  having  some  virtue  apart  from  any  motive  in  love,  and  the 
toleration  which  is  based  not  on  love  but  on  indifference,  are  equally 
remote  from  the  charity  of  Christ. 

2  It  is  true  that  Constantino  forbade  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  but 
this  was  rather  from  a  religious  feeling  than  from  humanity. 
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it  is  true — but  it  is  irrelevant:   it  does  not  answer  the 
question  why  those  who  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of 
Christ  permitted  this  glory,  which  ought  to  have  been 
theirs,  to  be  appropriated  by  an  unbelieving  philosophy  ? 
Connexion      It  is  an  obvious  answer,  and  I  believe  the  true  answer, 

forrawiTh  *°  ^*s  ^ues^on»  that  the  moral  change  whereof  we  are 

disbelief    speaking  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  growing 

lasting      disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  torment,  to  which 

torment,    the  Churches  adhered  while  it  was  rejected  or  ignored 

by  philosophy.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one 

who  really  believes  in  that  doctrine  can  abhor  the  sin  of 

cruelty  as  it  deserves  to  be  abhorred.     There  is  profound 

consistency  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  said  the  victims  of 

the  Inquisition  were  sentenced  to  death: — "that  through 

temporal  fire  they  may  pass  into  eternal  fire." 

Practical        I  am  convinced  that  this,  more  than  any  other,  is  the 
anceof  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  Christianity.     New  dogmas 

q? ^t  °n  are  no*  now  *°  ^  ^oug^^  °f  outside  the  Church  of  Home, 
punish-  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  sin  and  suffering  will 
meut  certainly  not  be  made  a  dogma.  But  if  this  belief  is  not 
to  be  tolerated — if  the  Christianity  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  is  to  be  tied  down  to  the  Calvinistic  dogmas 
that  all  enemies  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  Christ 
has  no  message  to  proclaim  to  the  spirits  in  prison — then 
Christianity  has  no  future  before  it.  It  has  borne  the 
load  of  these  doctrines  till  now,  though  suffering  griev- 
ously from  the  strain :  but  it  can  bear  them  no  longer. 
If  this  question  is  not  at  least  left  open  by  the  Reformed 
Churches,  a  revolt  against  Christianity  will  come  not  from 
what  is  worst  but  from  what  is  best  in  human  nature,  and 
it  will  be  rejected  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  With 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  all  belief  in  a 
personal  God  and  in  immortality  will  disappear:  and 
men  will  be  left  to  find  or  mcke  the  best  basis  for  moral 
life  that  they  can,  in  Pantheistic  philosophy  and  in  either 
Stoical  or  Utilitarian  ethics. 

It  is  strangely  inconsistent  for  any  one  who  calls  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Christ  to  object  to  the  doctyine  of  a  final 
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restoration  as  being  Platitudinarian,"  or  as  implying  a  Absurdity 
low  conception  of  sin  and  holiness.    The  Pharisees  of  old  jV r^J " 
seem  to  have  altogether  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  the  doc- 
repentance  and  forgiveness :  and  when  Christ  offered  for-^aV^ 
giveness  and  called  men  to  repentance,  tbey  consistently  restoration 

,  is  opposed 

regarded  Him  as  a  subverter  of  moral  distinctions.  But  to  a  high 
their  position  was  practically  tenable  only  by  men  who  ^ness^°f 
had  a  low  conception  of  holiness :— when  men's  conception 
of  holiness  is  raised  so  as  to  convict  them  all  as  sinners, 
they  instinctively  seek  forgiveness : — and  Christ  shows  the 
Divineness  of  His  character  and  of  His  system  most  of  all 
in  this,  that  they  combine  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  sin 
with  the  deepest  pity  for  the  sinner.  But  if  we  believe 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  at  all,  how  is  it  more  Platitu- 
dinarian," or  how  does  it  show  a  lower  sense  of  sin  and 
holiness,  to  believe  in  it  as  the  universal  law  of  God's 
moral  government,  than  merely  to  recognize  it  as  a  partial 
fact  of  this  present  life  ? 

Further:  all  who  believe  in  Christ's  Atonement  are 
agreed  that  it  shows,  in  their  strongest  colours,  at  once  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  hatefulness  of  sin :  and  are 
these  less  clearly  shown  if  the  Atonement  is  to  be  uni- 
versal in  its  effects  than  if  it  is  only  partial  ?  Does  holi- 
ness appear  less  lovely  if  its  triumph  is  to  be  perfect?  and 
does  sin  appear  less  hateful  if  God  will  not  tolerate  its 
existence  for  ever  ? 

As  stated  before,  the  chief  reason  that  men  who  believe  Fear  that 
in  Christ  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  general  restoration  is  the  *£f*  to 
fear  that  any  relaxation  of  the  terrors  of  the  law  would  be tne  fcreo 
a  relaxation  of  moral  sanctions :  and  it  has  been  said  by  a  iaw. 
writer  whose  great  knowledge  of  men  ought  to  have  made 
such  a  remark  impossible  from  him,  that  the  growing 
revolt  against  the  dogma  of  everlasting  torment  proceeds  Injustice 
from  men  who  are  personally  conscious  of  wickedness  and  fog  that 
do  not  wish  to  believe  in  its  consequences.     It  is  needless  the  revolt 
to  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  feelings  t£e  dogma 
are  necessarily  selfish — that  no  one  can  fear  torment  except of  ever- 
for  himself.     The  writer  I  speak  of  has,  I  am  certain,  far  torment  is 
too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  for  this  one  hasty  contro-  seln8n« 
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The  de-  versial  saying  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  mind.     But  it 

pmv^of  *s  equftHy  absurd  to  speak  as  if  a  punishment  must  be 

punish-  infinite  if  it  is  to  be  dreaded.     No  truth  in  political  ethics 

deiiends  *s  better  established  than  this,  that  the  deterrent  effect  of 

not  on  punishment  scarcely  depends  at  all  on  its  severity,  but 

severity 

but  cer-  almost  exclusively  on  its  certainty.  "Whether  the  purpose 
tainty*  of  a  religion  is  to  deter  as  efficiently  as  possible  from 
sinful  actions,  or  to  make  the  highest  holiness  attainable, 
the  doctrine  whereby  the  end  in  view  can  best  be  attained 
is  not  that  which  is  taught  by  Calvinism,  of  an  infi- 
nite punishment  which  may  be  easily  escaped:  but  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  and 
punished  according  to,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  good  and 
Galatians  evil  that  we  have  done.  "He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh 
V1,  8'  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  and  he  that  soweth  to 
2  Corin-  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."  "  He  that 
thinua  soweth  sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly,  and  he  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  also  reap  bountifully."  And  if 
men  are  to  be  deterred  from  sinful  actions,  they  ought 
especially  to  be  taught  what  nature  teaches  and  the  words 
of  revelation  now  quoted  confirm,  that  although  repentance 
cancels  sin  and  ensures  reconciliation  with  God,  yet  it 
does  not  obliterate  the  injury  which  the  sin  has  done  to 
the  sinner's  own  nature.  This  will  last  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  In  other  words,  nothing  can 
prevent  retribution  from  being  universal  and  eternal :  and 
though  repentance  obtains  forgiveness  for  the  sin,  it  does 
not  earn  back  the  reward  which  has  been  forfeited. 
If  any  man's  work  does  not  stand  the  test  of  that  fire 
whereby  Christ  will  burn  up  the  chaff,  though  he  may 
himself  be  saved  through  the  flames  yet  he  shall  suffer 
eternal  loss.1 
Testimony  This  is  perhaps  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  at  least 
Protestant  Christendom,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance, it  is  confirmed  by  the  conscience  of  man.  No  man 
who  really  repents  of  a  sin  can  at  the  same  time  really 
believe  that  his  repentance  makes  the  sin  as  though  it 
had  not  been.     So  to  believe  would  be  self-contradiction : 

1  See  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  iii.  12—15. 


of  con 
science. 
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for  he  who  repents  feels  sorrow  for  the  sin  (though  this  is 
not  a  complete  definition  of  repentance :)  but  if  he  believed 
that  the  sin  was  undone  and  made  as  though  it  had  not 
been,  there  would  be  no  room  in  his  mind  for  sorrow. 

But  how  is  retribution  compatible  with  forgiveness  and 
restoration  ?  how  is  justice  compatible  with  mercy  ? 

I  reply,  that  the  enlightened  reason   and  conscience 
affirm  both.     They  affirm  that  if  there  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  cosmos,  its  law  must  be  retribution :  if  there  is  a  Justice 
personal  God,  they   affirm   that  He  must  be  ready  to  *J^  both*^ 
forgive  and  to  be   reconciled  on  repentance,  and  must  affirmed 

hv  coii~ 

desire  to  draw  men  to  Himself  that  they  may  repent  and  science, 
be  reconciled.    Viewed  separately,  each  of  these  truths  ?ni"^st 
appears  self-evidently  certain :  and  it  is  worth  observing  true, 
that  whatever  discordance  and  contradiction  may  appear  to 
be  between  them  is  in  no  way  similar  to  the  discordance 
between  the  results  of  sight  and  of  faith,  because  these  two 
truths  are  both  witnessed  to  by  the  same  spiritual  faculty, 
the  moral  reason.     We  ought  to  believe  both :  and  if  we  whether 
do  not  know  how  to  harmonize  them,  we  ought  not  to  deny  harmonise 
or  explain  away  one  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  other,  *bem  or 
but  to  trust  that  they  do  not  really  contradict  each  other, 
and  that  in  a  future  life,  if  not  in  this,  we  may  hope  to  see 
and  comprehend  their  perfect  consistency.     This  ought  to 
be  no  insurmountable  trial  of  faith.     It  is  surely  easier  to 
believe  this,  than  to  believe  that  God  is  love  and  yet  pre- 
pares everlasting  torment  for  His  creatures. 

I  maintain  however  that  we  may  see  it  now.     The  two  Attempt 
truths  of  justice  or  retribution  on  the  one  hand,  and  mercy,  ^^ 
forgiveness,  and  restoration  on  the  other,  are  united  in  them. 
the   truth   which   Christ  has   taught  so  impressively  in  We  shall 
the  parable   of    the   Labourers    in   the   Vineyard,1    that  ^Lted  not 
He  to   whom  all  judgment  is  committed  will  accept  us  according 
neither  according  to  the  works  we  have  done  nor  ac-  we^iave 
cording  to  the  creed  we  have  believed,  but  according  to  done  or 
what  we  are.     In  this  truth  is  gathered  up  all  that  is  true  but  ac- ' 
in  the  doctrines  both  of  Justification  by  Works  and  Justifi-  co*lhl8 to 

J  what  we 

cation  by  Faith :  for  both  our  actions  and  our  belief  help  are. 

1  Matthew  xx.  1. 
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to  make  us  what  we  are :  and  good  works  which  neither 
proceed  from  a  right  character  nor  tend  to  form  it,  are,  in 
Apostolic  language,  as  emphatically  dead  as  a  true  faith 
which  does  not  influence  the  life.1  From  the  truth  that 
our  Judge  will  accept  us  according  to  what  we  are,  or  in 
other  words  from  the  law  of  Divine  justice,  follow  the  two 
connected  principles  of  retribution  and  forgiveness:  for  to 
accept  a  sinner  according  to  what  he  is  means  to  punish, 
and  to  accept  a  repentant  sinner  according  to  what  he 
is  means  to  forgive.  But  further: — because  God  is  not 
only  just  as  the  administrator  of  a  just  law,  but  is  also 
a  righteous  Person,  He  desires  to  make  His  creatures 
righteous,  and  has  therefore  provided  in  Christ  an  Atone- 
ment, or  means  of  reconciliation,  whereby  we  may  acquire 
a  nature  that  will  enable  us  to  come  to  Him.  On  this 
subject  we  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  Distinctive  Doctrines  of  Christianity.* 

We  thus  see  that  justice  and  mercy,  punishment  and 
forgiveness,  Law  and  Gospel,  have  their  root  and  ground 
together  alike  in  the  Eighteousness  of  God :  and  if  this 
is  true  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  are  perfectly  compatible  and  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  may  co-operate  to  one  common  purpose,  namely 
to  the  destruction  of  all  enemies,  whereof  sin  is  the  chief, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.9  Anger  need  not  destroy  love, 
and  mercy  may  demand  punishment  "  Forgiveness  in  its 
deepest  sense  does  not  mean  deliverance  from  a  penalty  or 
the  reversal  of  a  sentence :  it  means  the  continuance  of  a 
fatherly  purpose  of  final  good,  even  through  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence"1  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  one  who  has  ever  sinned  will  be  in  a 


1  For  the  expression  dead  works,  see  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ix.  14. 
For  dead  faith,  see  the  Epistle  of  James  ii.  17,  20,  with  the  remarks  on 
it  in  the  Note  to  Chapter  12. 

•  Chapter  26.  *  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xv.  24—28. 

*  Thomas  Erskine,  quoted  on  page  328.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Erskine's  sense  of  the  word  forgiveness  is  somewhat  different  from  mine. 
With  him  it  is  the  fatherly  purpose  of  final  good.  With  me  it  is  the  with- 
drawal of  anger,  which  (speaking  under  the  forms  of  time,  which  are  the 
condition  of  our  thoughts  though  not  of  God's)  takes  place  on  repentance, 
when  the  attainment  of  that  fatherly  purpose  is  begun. 
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state  of  suffering  until  the  final  consummation   of   all 
things.     Christ  promises  an  immediate  entrance  into  bliss 
to  those  who  depart  from  this  life  in  a  state  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God.     But  there  are  degrees  in  blessedness, 
and  the  promises  and  threatenings   of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  agree  with  nature  and  conscience  in  affirming 
that  during  the  ages,  perhaps  immeasurably  long,  which 
are  to  elapse  before  the  consummation  of  all  things  and 
the  destruction  of  all  enemies,  those  who  are  as  yet  un-  pePma. 
forgiven  and  unreconciled  will  be  lower  in  their  misery,  nence  of 
and  those  who  are  forgiven  and  reconciled  will  be  lower  in  qUencos 
their  happiness,  for  every  sinful  deed  that  either  has  ever  of  8iu- 
committed :  so  that  the  law  of  retribution  will  not  cease 
to  be  in  force,  even  for  those  who  are  reconciled.     And 
here  we  may  remark  that  hope  and  fear  are  words  without 
meaning  if  such  a  doctrine  of  future  punishment  as  this  is 
not  enough  to  deter  from  sin. 

It  is  needless  to  form  any  conclusion  on  the  question  Further 
whether  this  will  be  continued,  not  indeed  positively  as  (lae8tl0D8' 
pain,  but  negatively  as  diminution  of  happiness,  into  the 
"  new  heavens  and  new  earth "  which  are  to  be  after  sin, 
death,  and  all  other  enemies  have  been  abolished. 

Further : — are  there  any  who  will  not  share  in  the  final 
blessedness,  for  whom  the  only  salvation  from  sin  and 
suffering  will  be  the  extinction  of  consciousness  and  the 
annihilation  of  being?  I  have  already  stated  my  belief 
that  nature  and  conscience  make  this  probable,  and  that 
Christ's  words  confirm  it.1  But  when  I  find  such  a  writer 
as  Thomas  Erskine  expressing  his  hope  that  even  Judas 
may  yet  be  restored  to  the  place  from  which  he  fell,2  I 
admit  that  in  believing  in  the  final  exclusion  of  any 
from  salvation  I  may  be  in  error  from  deficiency  of  faith 
in  God. 

What  Christendom  has  been  generally  taught  is  that  Summary, 
there  shall  be  justice  for  some  and  mercy  for  others.     What 
I  believe  is  that  there  shall  be  justice  for  all  and  mercy  for 

1  Page  321. 

1  See  "  The  Spiritual  Order  and  other  Papers,"  page  252. 
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all : — first  universal  justice  and  afterwards  universal  mercy. 
Such  a  belief  as  this — a  belief  in  both  justice  and  mercy, 
and  in  the  universality  of  both — is  more  favourable  than 
any  other  to  the  only  legitimate  end  and  aim  of  all  reli- 
gion, namely  the  attainment  of  holiness. 


NOTE 

MEANING   OF   THE   WORD   HEAVEN    IN   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Heaven      The  word  heaven  in  the  New  Testament  sometimes  means  the 

Epistles      immediate  dwelling-place  of  God,  as  in  the  invocation  "  Our 

means  <  he  Father  who  art  in  heaven.1'     But  also,  especially  in  the  Epistles, 

woria'al     *fc  means  *ke  spiritual  world  as  opposed  to  the  visible:  and 

opposed     when  used  in  this  sense  it  does  not  connote  the  idea  of  perfect 

to  *{ie        purity  and  bliss.     See  especially  the  following  passage  in  the 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  though  almost  certainly  not  by 

St.  Paul,  is  certainly  by  a  contemporary  and  probably  by  a 

friend  of  his,  and  may  safely  be  quoted  on  the  Apostolic  use 

of  words : — 

Epistle  "  Whose  voice  then  [at  Sinai]  shook  the  earth  :  but  now  He 

1?  *he        hath  promised  saying,  Yet  once  more  only  will  I  shake  not  the 

xil  26,27.  earth  alone  but  also  heaven.     And  this  'yet  once  more. only* 

signifieth  the  removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  being 

perishable,  that  the  things  unshaken  may  remain  immoveable."  * 

See  also  the  following  passage  from  the  same  Epistle,  where 

the  Apostolic  author  is  speaking  of  the  animal  sacrifices  of 

Judaism : — 

S  i-ne,  ix.        "  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the 

23#  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things 

themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these." 

In  both  of  these  passages,  Juavenly  is  obviously  a  synonym 
for  spiritual :  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  heavens  cannot  here 
mean  any  place  or  state  of  perfect  purity  and  bliss,  because  in 
such  a  world  there  would  be  no  need  of  purification.3 

1  The  translation  is  Conybeare's.  *  See  page  447. 
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St.  Paul  uses  the  words  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  following 
passage : — "By  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  Epistle 
that  are  on  earth,  visible  and  invisible."    "  Visible  and  invisible  "  J?  ,tne. 
appears  to  be  here  synonymous  with  "  in  heaven  and  on  earth,    i.  ie. 
But  the  use  of  the  word  heaven  and  its  derivatives  whereof  we  are 
now  speaking  is  most  remarkable  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Our  wrestling  is  not  against  blood  and  flesh,  but  against  the  Epistle 
governments,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  EPhegiaI1B 
[state  of]  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  armies  of  wickedness  in  vi  12. 
the  heavenly  places." l 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,2  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  do  not,  like  the  moderns,  divide  the  universe 
into  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  In  one  passage  a  threefold  division 
is  made,  but  the  third  place  is  not  hell  in  the  sense  of  eternal 
fire;  it  is  hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  "That  at  the  Epistle  to 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  tl.ie  Ph.^P" 

1)1  AI1S  11 

those  in  earth,  and  those  under  the  earth"  {KarayBovuav).    This  io. 
passage  may  be  thus  paraphrased  : — "  That  Jesus  might  be  Lord 
both  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living." 
Compare  the  expression  "  For  this  cause  Christ  lived  and  died  Epistle 
and  rose  to  life  again,  that  He  might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  R0maeua 
dead  and  of  the  living."  xiv.  9. 

1  The  translation  is  Alford's.  a  Page  447. 
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TT  will  probably  be  said  that  I  have  after  all  failed  to 
"**  prove  my  case :  that  I  have  not  placed  faith  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  If  it  is  meant  that  I  have  not  shown  any  way 
of  making  faith  scientific,  this  is  true:  faith  cannot  be 
scientific ;- — were  it  so  it  would  cease  to  be  faith.  In  all 
faith  there  is  a  personal  element,1  and  there  is  something 
in  personality  that  transcends  logic.  It  is  thus  essential 
to  the  nature  of  faith  that  it  should  rest  on  proof  which  is 
not  demonstrative  but  moral,  and  rather  allied  to  intuition 
than  to  anything  that  can  be  reduced  to  scientific  form. 
In  what     But  I  have  aimed  at  much  less  than  this.    To  recur  to 

BOP BO  I 

assert  a      an  Analogy  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  and  will  ever 
scientific    remain  impossible  to  explain  the  laws  of  life  as  resultants 

basis  of  ' 

faith.  from  the  properties  of  matter,  yet  it  is  possible  to  show 
how  the  properties  of  matter  constitute  a  basis  and  a 
preparation  for  life: — and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  in  a  similar  sense,  the  world  of  nature  and  mind  as 
made  known  by  science  constitutes  a  basis  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  highest  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man  which 
is  evoked  by  the  self-revelation  of  God :  though  they  do 
not  contain  data  wherefrom  God  and  immortality  can  be 
proved  without  such  revelation. 

Relation        But  when  I  express  my  opinion,  as  I  have  done  several 

Matter  °  times  throughout  this  work,  that  the  laws  and  properties  of 

life  are  not  resultants  from  those  of  matter,  and  that  life 

1  See  the  Chapter  on  the  Possibility  of  Faith  (Chapter  7). 
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must  have  been  at  the  beginning  a  distinct  and  special 
result  of  creative  power,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
as  if  I  thought  that  this  doctrine  formed  any  necessary 
part  of  the  scientific  bases  of  faith.  Such  questions  belong 
altogether  to  science,  and  not  to  metaphysical  but  to  induc- 
tive science.  They  have  not  ceased  to  be  open  questions, 
and  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  the  possibility  of  Dr. 
Bastian  or  some  other  experimentalist  showing  it  as  a 
highly  probable  conclusion  of  inductive  science,  that  life 
was  not  a  distinct  creation  at  some  inconceivably  remote 
time,  but  is  every  day  in  process  of  evolution  out  of  dead 
matter:— -or,  in  other  words,  that  as  amorphous  matter 
under  favouring  conditions  spontaneously  becomes  crystal- 
line, so  dead  matter  under  favouring  conditions  sponta- 
neously becomts  alive  without  any  need  of  previously 
vitalized  germs.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  it  will  pro- 
foundly change  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  the 
powers  of  matter: — it  will  compel  us  to  believe  that 
life  is  not  superinduced  on  matter,  btit  is  the  result 
of  properties  which  are  latent  in  matter — at  least  in 
some  chemical  substances — until  favouiiiig  bircumstances 
call  them  into  action.  But  this  will  leave  the  "proof  of 
Deity  from  Intelligence"1  altogether  untouched:  and  re- and  of 
specting  Intelligence  as  a  fact  of  nature  thfe  otdy  change  ^JjJ^L 
in  our  statements  will  be,  that  where  we  have  declared  both. 
Intelligence  to  be  co-extensive  with  Life  but  clearly  mani- 
fested only  in  the  higher  organisms,  we  itiust  in  future 
add  that  Intelligence  is  potentially  an  attribute  of  Matter, 
though  it  becomes  actual  only  in  Life. 

There  is  another  possible  misconception  of  my  meaning 
which  must  be  anticipated.  It  majr  be  said  that  there  is 
throughout  this  work  a  confusion  between  the  scientific  and 
the  moral  elements  in  thought,  which  has  been  especially 
betrayed  in  arguing  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  doctrines 
because  it  is  good  for  our  moral  nature  to  believe  them. 

I  reply  to  this,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Connexion 
argument,  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  confusion,  but  on  the  Jhftruth 

i  See  Chapter  14. 
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of  a  dort- 
tritie  and 
its  moral 
tendency. 


Misappli- 
cation of 
this  to  be 
guarded 
against. 


deliberate  belief  that  the  moral  tendency  of  any  doctrine 
concerning  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world  does  constitute 
a  valid  reason  for  believing  or  disbelieving  it.  If  there 
is  a  moral  cosmos  at  all,  it  appears  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise: — if  there  is  any  moral  cosmos,  it 
appears  axiomatic  that  there  must  be  a  connexion  between 
believing  truly  and  acting  rightly.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  such  a  connexion  is  practically  acknowledged  by 
some  who  draw  from  it  the  reverse  of  what  I  think  the 
true  conclusion,  and  maintain  the  fantastic  paradox  that 
it  is  better  for  men  to  believe  that  they  die  and  are 
extinguished  for  ever.  Were  there  no  such  connexion 
between  intellectual  truth  and  moral  goodness,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  disinterested  desire  to  obtain  truth 
could  be  morally  admirable.  And  d  fortiori,  if  the  laws 
of  the  universe  have  been  appointed  by  a  personal  God 
whose  nature  is  Wisdom  and  Holiness,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  connexion  between  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
and  its  tendency  to  confer  moral  benefit  on  those  who 
believe  it. 

But  this  is  a  kind  of  argument  which  is  easily  mis- 
applied :  and  its  misapplications  have  probably  produced  a 
prejudice  against  the  argument  itself.  There  is,  however, 
a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  between  its  legitimate 
use  and  its  misapplications.  The;  argument  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  a  doctrine  from  its  moral  value  is  legitimate 
if  the  question  of  its  moral  value  is  directly  referred  to  the 
simple  tendencies  of  the  mind :  otherwise  it  is  worthless. 
Thus,  there  is  a  presumption — only  a  presumption,  it  is 
true,  till  it  is  otherwise  verified,  but  still  a  strong  pre- 
sumption— in  favour  of  immortality  being  true,  because 
the  belief  in  immortality  has  a  legitimate  tendency  to 
ennoble  the  character : — to  make  us  better  citizens  of  the 
universe  and  better  children  of  God.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  the  Pope  must  be  infallible,  because  the  Church 
needs  an  infallible  head:  or  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
must  be  exempt  from  error,  because  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Christian  faith  to  admit  that  it  could  be 
otherwise :  or  that  the  command  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
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must  be  still  in  force,  because  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
is  a  beneficial  institution  (though  this  last-mentioned 
reason  is  true). 

The  connexion  between  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  and  its  Applica- 
moral  tendency  is  a  principle  which  is  eminently  appli-  tl0.n  °.f  }^6 

J  r  r  J     rr       principle 

cable  to  the  question  of  the  efficacy,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  to  prayer, 
the  possibility,  of  prayer.  It  is  good  for  our  nature  to 
believe  that  Ood  is  love: — to  be  able  to  look  up  into 
"  space  and  hollow  sky,"  and  to  believe  that,  with  all  our 
weakness,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins,  we  are  still  the 
objects  of  an  infinite  sympathy.  If  we  believe  in  God's 
sympathy,  it  is  only  natural  to  look  to  Him  for  help :  and 
if  any  one  who  believes  in  this  has  learned  from  a  science 
which  is  falsely  so  called  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  world  is  so  bound  in  iron  chains  of  necessary 
causation  that  prayer  is  useless,  it  will  still  be  natural 
for  such  a  man  consciously,  and  perhaps  in  language,  to 
express  to  his  God  his  sorrows,  his  perplexities,  and  his 
temptations,  in  the  same  spirit  wherein  he  might  ask 
sympathy  of  a  human  friend  who  already  knew  them  all 
and  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  them.  Morally,  this 
would  have  much  of  the  nature  of  prayer.  But  prayer  is 
not  condemned  to  such  impotence  as  this.  It  is  a  fact 
of  experience  that  prayer  is  able  to  calm  the  mind,  to 
lighten  perplexity  and  sorrow,  and  to  give  strength  against 
temptation.  Nor  is  there  any  metaphysical  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  this  can  be.  If,  as  I  have  maintained, 
the  will  has  true  freedom  and  self-determination,1  we  are 
free  to  pray  and  God  is  free  to  answer  our  prayers.  If  on 
the  contrary  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  an  illusion,  it 
may  be  plausibly  and  perhaps  truly  argued  that  our 
prayers  and  the  answers  to  them  are  alike  instances  of 
the  law  of  necessary  cause  and  effect  acting  in  the  spiri- 
tual world. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  fact  of  prayer 
having  such  effects,  so  far  from  proving  that  God  hears 
and  answers  prayer,  does  not  even  prove  the  existence  of  a 
God,  but  may  be  accounted  for  on  purely  natural  prin- 

1  See  Chapter  4. 
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ciples.  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  from  prayer  needing  a 
God  to  answer  it,  it  answers  itself  in  the  natural  course  of 
things : — that  calmness,  serenity,  and  strength  are  by  the 
laws  of  the  mind  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
prayer  for  them,  united  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
it  will  be  granted  On  its  own  postulates  I  do  not  see 
that  this  admits  of  any  reply :  and  I  consequently  admit 
that  the  willingness  of  God  to  answer  prayer  does  not 
admit  of  scientific  proof.  But  let  us  consider  what  is 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
by  purely  natural  principles.  If  such  an  explanation  is 
believed,  prayer  becomes  impossible:  for  prayer,  by  its 
definition,  is  a  call  for  sympathy  and  help  to  a  Being  in 
whom  we  trust  that  He  is  able  and  willing  to  answer  it, 
and  it  will  become  impossible  if  we  believe  that  the 
answer  is  nothing  more  than  its  .  own  echo,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  of  Him  to  whom  the  prayer  is 
made.  On  this  hypothesis,  prayer  is  an  illusion,  though  a 
beneficial  illusion,  practised  by  the  soul  upon  itself,  and  it 
is  better  not  to  be  undeceived.  This  is  to  me  incredible. 
I  believe  that  prayer  not  only  answers  itself  but  is  heard 
and  answered  by  God,  because  we  perceive  that  such  a 
belief  naturally  and  necessarily,  uuder  the  laws  of  mind, 
must  tend  to  holiness,  and  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that 
such  a  belief  is  founded  in  illusion. 

Further,  if  we  believe  in  a  God  who  cares  for  us,  there  is 
nothing  irrational  in  believing  in  a  providential  Divine 
guidance  in  our  own  individual  lives,  and  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  of  mankind:  though  the  evidence  of  such 
guidance  can  never  be  so  formulized  under  the  law  of 
probabilities  as  to  become  scientific. 

The  super-  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  overcome  "  that  last 
a^eaSity8  infinnity  of  the  intellect,  the  love  of  the  supernatural."  I 
of  the^  reply  that  though  we  may  exclude  the  supernatural  from 
our  thoughts,  it  remains  a  reality.  "  The  laws  of  nature 
cannot  account  for  their  own  origin:"  if  nature  had  an 
origin  at  all  and  was  not  from  eternity,  its  origin  must 
have  been  supernatural :  and  science  has  now  made  it 


universe, 
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certain  that  nature  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  com- 
mencement in  time.1  Nature  thus  leads  to  the  super- 
natural, and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  fact  whether  the  same 
supernatural  Creative  Power  which  gave  origin  to  the 
universe  at  first  has  again  intervened  to  add  to  the  work. 
The  manifest  imperfection  of  the  moral  world  affords  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  such  being  the  case. 

But  though  science  recognizes  the  existence  of  that  for 
which  it  cannot  account,  and  the  reality  of  the  supernatural 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a  truth  of  science,  yet  men  find  no 
difficulty  in  excluding  it  from  their  thoughts,  and  living  a  but  it  may 
mental  life  without  reference  to  anything  higher  or  more  J^i^J 
mysterious  than  nature  and  its  laws : — a  mental  life  from  from 
which  the  thoughts  of  God  and  the  resurrection  are  excluded :  *  oug  t# 
or,  if  the  names  are  retained,  God  is  only  a  name  for  "  the 
stream  of  tendency  whereby  all  things  strive  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  their  being,"  and  no  resurrection  is  hoped  for 
except  a  present  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a  life 
of  holiness.    This  tendency  to  ignore  the  supernatural,  and 
thus  renounce  and  make  impossible  that  life  of  faith  which 
is  the  highest  life  whereof  man  is  capable,  is  a  temptation 
whereby  man  has  always  been  and  will  always  be  assailed  : 
but  there  appear  to  be  reasons  in  the  present  state  of  the  Present 
world  which  make  this  temptation  unusually  strong,  not  tions  to 
indeed  to  the  mass  of  mankind  but  to  many  of  the  highest do  8°- 
minds.    There  never  was  an  age  when  the  external  life 
which  we  live  in  the  world  was  so  interesting,  and  so  able 
to  absorb  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  all  the  energies 
of  the  soul,  leaving  no  place  and  no  feeling  of  need  for 
thoughts  of  the  unseen.     There  never  was  a  time  when 
physical  science  filled  men's  minds  and  moulded  their 
thoughts  as  it  is  doing  now :  and  though  it  is,  as  I  have 
maintained  throughout  this  work,  utterly  irrational  to  deny 
or  ignore  faith  in  the  name  of  science,  yet  it  is  possible, 
and  it  appears  to  be  true,  that  many  minds  are  so  occupied 
with  science  and  its  methods  that  faith  and  its  claims 
cannot  make  themselves  listened  to: — the  marvellous 

i  Page  49. 
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success  of  the  methods  of  inductive  science  within  its  own 
proper  domain  has  led  naturally,  though  unreasonably,  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  methods  are  applicable  to  all 
subjects  whatever,  and  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
faith.  At  no  previous  historical  period,  at  least  since 
the  age  of  Grecian  independence  and  glory,  has  the 
temptation  been  so  strong  for  the  mind  of  man  to  seek 
all  the  springs  of  its  life  in  itself  and  in  the  world 
around,  and  to  deny  or  ignore  any  possible  knowledge  of 
a  God  who  has  created  all  things,  who  has  revealed  Him- 
self, who  sympathises  with  His  creatures  and  hears  their 
prayers.  The  world  which  is  around  us  and  whereof  we 
form  a  part  is  alive  with  change  and  progress,  not  of  science 
only,  but  of  the  arts,  and  of  political  and  social  life :  the 
very  air  feels  electric  with  intellectual  power :  and  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  many  of  the  more  superficial  minds  appears 
to  be  unfavourable  to  that  sense  of  dependence  which,  if 
it  is  not  the  germ  of  faith,  is  the  soil  wherein  faith  grows. 
Revival  of  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ethics  of  Stoicism  should  be  re- 
etbiesT  yiye&  *n  the  present  age,  under  circumstances  the  very  op- 
posite of  those  wherein  the  classical  Stoicism  had  its  origin. 
Stoicism  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  nourish  moral  life  on 
nothing  but  the  moral  instincts,  without  a  utilitarian  basis, 
and  without  assistance  from  faith.  This  was  attempted  in 
the  darkness  of  classical  heathenism,  at  a  time  when  hope 
had  almost  faded  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  fall  back  on  but  the  simple  moral  instincts : 
and  it  is  revived  now,  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  in 
an  age  which  beyond  almost  all  previous  ages  abounds  in 
hopefulness,  apparently  because  men  fancy  that  they  have 
outgrown  the  need  of  faith,  and  have  learned  to  stand  alone.1 
We  must  wish  all  success  to  men  who  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate holiness  in  whatever  soil :  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the 

i  Comte  and  the  Poaitivista  are  essentially  Stoics.  Mill  is  a  Stoic  in 
spirit,  though  he  endeavours  to  work  out  a  utilitarian  theory  of  morals. 
But  the  most  remarkable  words  wherewith  I  am  acquainted  which  derive 
their  inspiration  from  the  new  Stoicism  are  Matthew  Arnold's,  especially 
his  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  wherein  he  speaks  with  admirable  elo- 
quence and  evident  sincerity  of  the  death  to  sin  and  the  resurrection  to 
righteousness,  while  utterly  iguoring  immortality,  and  acknowledging  no 
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morality  of  this  new  Stoicism,  wliich  in  some  cases  appears 
so  lovely,  is  really  the  result  of  that  Christianity  of  the 
Church  which  Stoicism  ignores :  and  if  it  has  not  perished 
as  flowers  perish  when  separated  from  their  root,  it  is  only 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  wither. 

Every  age  has  its  own  blessings  and  its  own  trials,  and 
the  tendency  to  ignore  the  supernatural  is  one  of  the  moral 
trials  of  this  age.  But  the  causes  of  thts  tendency  will  not 
continue :  they  will  wear  themselves  out.  The  feeling  that  The  pre- 
scientific  methods  have  a  right  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  jSJJcieg1" 
thought  and  to  exclude  faith,  is  due  to  the  comparative  w*n  not 
novelty  of  inductive  science  as  a  power  in  the  world  of 
intellect,  and  will  disappear  when  scientific  methods  become 
perfectly  familiar,  and  when  there  has  been  time  for  the 
relations  of  science  to  faith  to  be  thoroughly  thought  out. 
And  it  appears  impossible  that  the  present  marvellously 
rapid  rate  of  progress  in  either  science  or  politics  can  be 
maintained  for  an  indefinite  time.  That  ennui  of  a  sta- 
tionary civilization,  which  is  expressed  with  such  mournful 
force  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  will  again  settle  down  on 
the  noblest  minds.  It  will  then  be  felt  as  it  is  not  felt 
now,  that  the  only  cure  for  this  is  to  set  the  affections  on 
tMngs  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth.  Christ  appears  to 
teach  that  the  last  trial  which  is  to  assail  His  Church  will 
be  the  tendency  to  fall  asleep  from  the  absence  of  any 
peculiar  trial,  or  of  any  visible  or  tangible  enemy  to  con- 
tend with :  and  in  that  age  it  will  be  more  evident  than  it 
is  in  this,  that  the  most  blessed,  if  not  the  only  blessed,  are 
those  who  keep  their  lamps  burning  with  faith  in  Christ 
and  hope  of  immortality. 

I  wish  here  to  make  some  remarks  on  those  questions  My  diflVr- 
of  theology  whereon  I  have  expressed  opinions  different  ^Tved m 
from  those  generally  received  among  us.     Concerning  the  doctrines. 

God  except  "  the  stream  of  tendency  whereby  all  things  strive  to  fnl 
the  law  of  their  being."    See  also  his  lines  in  "  Obermann  once  more  :" — 

"  Alone,  self-poised,  henceforward  man 
Must  labour ;  must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  Divine." 

I  I 
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final  extinction  of  sin  and  suffering,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  either  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or  its  infinite 
importance.  But  concerning  the  continued  injurious  effect 
of  sin  in  the  future  life  even  after  forgiveness,  though 
I  believe  in  this  I  do  not  insist  on  it  as  being  equally 
established  with  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  restoration. 
And,  similarly,  though  I  think  it  absolutely  certain  that 
Christ  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  in  order  to  bring  us 
to  God  as  reconciled  children ;  and  though  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  expiation  for  sin  is  either  possible  or  necessary, 
except  what  is  implied  in  forgiveness,  repentance,  and 
healing;  yet  I  do  not  deny  that  those  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  speak  of  expiatory  sacrifice  may 
perhaps  contain  a  meaning  which  I  have  failed  to  grasp. 

Conclu-  I  have  now  concluded  a  work  which  is  the  result  of 
*Mm-  many  years  of  thought.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  general 
truth  of  its  conclusions,  though  there  are  probably  errors 
in  detail,  and  my  estimates  of  the  mutual  bearing  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  truths  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  need  correction.  I  now  offer  it  to  the  world  in 
full  confidence  of  the  substantial  truth  of  what  Lord  Bacon 
said  long  ago,  that  though  a  little  philosophy  (or  rather 
a  superficial  and  one-sided  philosophy)  may  lead  a  man 
to  atheism,  yet  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  will  bring 
him  back  to  faith  in  God. 


THE   END. 


Lnm>oir:  r.  clat,  soks,  and  taylor,  mumou. 
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HABIT    AND     INTELLIGENCE, 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  « 

LAWS  OF  MATTER  AND  FORCE. 

A    SERIES    OF    SCIENTIFIC    ESSAYS. 
2  vols.  8vo.     16*. 

The  author's  chief  purpose  in  this  work  has  been  to  state  and 
to  discuss  what  he  regards  as  the  special  and  characteristic 
principles  of  life.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  treats  of 
those  vital  principles  which  belong  to  the  inner  domain  of  life 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  principles  which  belong  to  the 
border-land  where  life  comes  into  contact  with  inorganic  matter 
and  force.  In  the  inner  domain  of  life  we  find  two  principles, 
which  are,  the  author  believes,  co-extensive  with  life  and 
peculiar  to  it :  these  are  Habit  and  Intelligence.  He  has  made 
as  full  a  statement  as  possible  of  the  laws  under  which  habits 
form,  disappear,  alter  under  altered  circumstances,  and  vary 
spontaneously.  He  discusses  that  most  important  of  all  questions, 
whether  intelligence  is  an  ultimate  fact,  incapable  of  being 
resolved  in  any  other,  or  only  a  resultant  from  the  laws  of 
habit.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  The  first 
part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
process  of  mental  growth  and  development,  and  the  nature  of 
mental  intelligence.  In  the  chapter  that  follows,  the  author 
discusses  the  science  of  history,  and  the  three  concluding 
chapters  contain  some  ideas  on  the  classification,  the  history, 
and  the  logic,  of  the  sciences.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  subjects  treated  of  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  intel- 
ligent man.  "We  are  pleased  to  listen,1'  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  "to  a  writer  who  has  so  firm  a  foothold  upon  the 
ground  within  the  scope  of  his  immediate  survey,  and  who  can 
enunciate  with  so  much  clearness  and  force  propositions  which 
come  within  his  grasp." 
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